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FOR HELEN 


FOREWORD 


Since Faulkner’s reputation became firmly established, he has been the object 
of three major types of intensive study which, for convenience, I shall designate as 
factual, literary, and tendentious criticism. 


The factual studies are devoted to establishing all the relevant facts about the 
man and his work. The most obvious types of factual studies are the biographical and 
bibliographical ones, aimed at finding out as much as possible about Faulkner’s life, 
activities, human relationships, and character, and about the conception, composition, 
revisions, publication history, etc., of his works. Other factual studies deal with 
Faulkner’s use of the local scene and idiom, his use of the local people and customs of 
Yoknapatawpha (i.e. Lafayette) County, Mississippi, and of his wide reading. The 
present volume is a factual study of aviation as Faulkner knew it and used it in a 
number of his works, often with a good deal of technical detail. 


What I am here calling literary criticism is essentially the traditional discipline 
which, in spite of occasional shifts of interest or emphasis, aims at getting at the heart 
of literature itself, or its various periods and genres, or particular writers and works, 
and explaining these matters for the less expert or specialized reader, with the 
ultimate aim of increasing both his understanding and his enjoyment--the two are 
inseparable--of literature. This is the traditional Occidental criticism that runs from 
Aristotle through a long line of distinguished critics like Dionysius, Horace, 
Castelvetro, Sidney, Boileau, Dryden, Lessing, Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve (to name only a 
few) to the present. In the field of Faulkner, the most skillful and useful practitioner 
of literary criticism is unquestionably Cleanth Brooks. 


What I am here calling tendentious criticism has existed for centuries as a 
minor element of literary criticism, but only during the past thirty years or so has it 
taken a commanding position in the total critical industry. It would be pointless to 
attempt to trace its history or to characterize it in detail. It may be described as an 
attempt to analyze literature in terms of its medium--language--by applying the science 
of linguistics and the branch of philosophy known as semiotics, the study of the 
nature of signs and how they signify. These things can, of course, be of some limited 
use in the study of literature, but to my mind attempting to grasp the art of literature 
by the science that analyzes its medium is as misguided and futile as trying to explain 
the art of music by means of the science of acoustics. The situation is further 


complicated by a sort of solipsistic hubris which leads most of the tendentious critics 
to assume that literature is merely the raw material of criticism and to seek to produce 
a final and definitive criticism by adopting a critical absolutism which assumes that 
some single thing--some gimmick--can explain everything about a literary work. 


The present volume, being a work of factual criticism, makes no such claims. 
It does not for a moment assume that aviation is the key to Faulkner’s fiction, or that 
understanding its role in his work will enable us to understand everything else. It 
simply makes the obvious, but often neglected, assumption that if we are to 
understand what any writer means on higher literary or philosophical levels, we must 
first understand what he says on the most elementary factual level. 


Obvious as this assumption seems, it has been totally ignored by many 
pretentious critics. The result is that Faulkner criticism is full of howlers committed 
by critics who are erudite in such abstruse fields of knowledge as semiotics, 
Freudianism, Marxism, narratology, and epistemology, but are both ignorant and 
contemptuous of even the rudiments of things like wagon-driving, plow gear, cotton 
farming, possum hunting--and aviation. The purpose of this book is simply to enable 
both the general reader and the scholarly critic--if he will listen--to understand the 
extensive references to aviation in Faulkner’s work. 


These references are far more extensive than one might expect. Though I have 
read all Faulkner’s work critically and repeatedly, on my first view of Aviation Lore in 
Faulkner I was astonished at the total amount of material that the book had to 
consider. It is true, of course, that a good deal of this material is of little importance, 
but the uninformed reader has no way of knowing what falls into this category. You 
have to understand something in order to know whether or not it is important, and the 
same principle holds for the exact degree of understanding that is required. An 
illustration from a different field will make both points clear. 


At the end of The Hamlet, Flem Snopes, on his way to town, drove by the Old 
Frenchman Place and briefly watched Armstid digging for treasure in the trench he 
had made. "Snopes turned his head and spat over the wagon wheel. He jerked the 
reins slightly. ‘Come up,’ he said." A recent critic says that Snopes told Armstid to 
come up out of his trench. Actually, come up was addressed to Snopes’s mules, as a 
standard command (equivalent to get up) to start moving. Is this a negligible slip? 
Definitely not. The point of this final passage of the novel is Flem Snopes’s total 
indifference to the misery and actual insanity which, by his rapacity, he has inflicted 
on his victim. The critic’s misinterpretation gives Snopes a concern which he pointedly 
did not feel, and thus wrecks the effective ending of the novel. Note that only a 
vague understanding of come up, say as "something to do with driving a wagon," 
have been sufficient to avoid the blunder. Often a reader does not have to have a 
detailed grasp of everything in his text, but he absolutely requires a general 
understanding, and if he is a good reader or critic he will want as precise a one as he 
can get. Providing that accurate understanding is the job of books like this one. 
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The plan of the work is eminently practical, for only with a general grasp of 
aerodynamics (the physical principles governing flight) and the airplane as a machine 
can the reader understand what goes on in the various rolls, stalls, slips, etc., that will 
be defined and explained in connection with specific passages later on. The whole 
world of pilots, armaments, different models of aircraft, combat flying, and 
barnstorming, which Faulkner takes for granted, is terra incognita for almost all his 
readers, and hence requires explanation along the way. The ultimate purpose of the 
whole book is to enable the average reader to understand what is going on when 
Faulkner writes about planes and flying, and this purpose is brilliantly achieved. 


Another thing which is cleared up, as it must be, is the wide gap between 
Faulkner’s actual experience in World War I (he never actually flew or got to France) 
and the tales that he liked to tell about it after the war. Probably the best of these, 
which has not been recorded up to now, is a yarn that he spun for four of us 
neighborhood boys, including his brother Dean, some time around 1920. He said that 
he was shot down over France one Sunday morning, but escaped injury because the 
thatched roof of a peasant’s house broke his fall. In fact, he added, he went right 
through the roof and landed unhurt in the middle of a big tureen of soup, with the 
family sitting around it at the Sunday dinner table! 


Robert Harrison is the ideal person to do a job of this sort. As a literary 
scholar who has done extensive and distinguished work on both medieval and 
contemporary literature in several languages, he is thoroughly at home in both 
literature as an art and the problems and methods of literary research. And as an 
experienced aviator who holds both a commercial airman’s certificate and an 
instrument rating, he knows flying not as something that he has worked up in books, 
but as an everyday, practical matter. Though he may not be as good a writer as 
Faulkner, he is unquestionably a much better pilot. 


It is the business of scholarship to illuminate the dark corners of its subject, 
and that is exactly what Aviation Lore in Faulkner does. 


Calvin S. Brown 
Puerto Maldonado - Sanibel 
November 1984 
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PREFACE 


First, a word about how to use this book. I have conceived of it primarily as a 
reference work, to be accessed by the reader who, with a specific work by Faulkner in 
hand, desires better to understand its aeronautica. Hence the heart of the book is a 
glossary, keyed paginally to the most available editions of Faulkner’s works. Much of 
the aeronautical material in Faulkner is however so highly technical that, unless the 
reader is already to some degree conversant with the rudiments of aerodynamics and 
aircraft design, difficulties in understanding the principles underlying a definition 
may arise. For this reason I have added an introduction to these subjects which goes 
into sufficient detail to make the individual glosses to the works comprehensible 
without the necessity of overlapping explanations. For example, Faulkner frequently 
refers to a slip; to avoid constant redefinition of this basic aeronautical term, I have 
explained the manoeuvre in some detail in the introduction, then assumed a general 
comprehension of it on the part of the reader later on when it occurs in the glosses. 
By way of a lagniappe, I have also included a note on Faulkner’s career in aviation 
which may be of interest to the reader wishing to look into the sources of his 
fascination with the aeroplane; it may be taken as a general statement dealing with all 
the works. To avoid excessive footnotes, a list of secondary sources cited in the text 
has been appended at the end of the glossary; references to these are keyed to the 
author’s last name in most instances. 


Next, a defense of certain spellings. The majority of aeronautical terms come 
from the French, who (pace Orville and Wilbur Wright) did most of the pioneering 
work in the field. The British tended to adopt their spellings, as did, for quite a time, 
the Americans. Faulkner, who was first exposed to flying in the era when British 
spellings still prevailed, and who received his own preflight training with the RAF in 
Canada, naturally learned them first. Thus, for example, it is not an affectation that 
he used the spelling "aeroplane"; that he continued to do so for many years after the 
First War may possibly be. Incidentally, the spelling "airplane" first began to appear 
in his work around 1930, in dialogue and narration of characters not conversant with 
aviation, and should be seen in this period as an illiteracy handled in the manner of a 
dialectal spelling variant. For a time in his work both spellings coexisted, "aeroplane" 
being favored by the cognoscenti and "airplane" by others. By WW II, "airplane" had 
taken over as the standard American spelling, and Faulkner was forced to bow to 
convention. For the sake of consistency, I have opted for the spellings he preferred in 
his earlier works. 


Finally, I should like to express my thanks to the following for the aid they 
have given me in collecting the materials for this book: Prof. Joseph Blotner; 
M. Bouvy, curator of the Médiathéque municipale, Cambrai, France; G. Clout of the 
Imperial War Museum; Louis H. Cummings, Col. USAF (Ret.), Executive Director of 
the Air Force Historical Foundation, Andrews AFB; Michel de Lemps, associate 
curator of the Bibliotheque municipale, Amiens, France; J.O. Dockery of Stuttgart, 
Ark.; W.A.B. Douglas, Director, Directorate of History, Quartier general de la Défense 
nationale, Ottawa, Canada; Patricia T. Groves of Rare Birds; R. Carghill Hall, Chief, 
Research Division, Albert E. Simpson Historical Research Center, Maxwell AFB; Prof. 
John S. Harris; Richard Holbert of Central Flying Service, Little Rock, Ark.; J. Stanley 
Holtoner, Maj. Gen. USAF (Ret.); Roger A. Jernigan, MSgt, USAF, Historian, NCOIC, 
Reference Services Branch, Office of Air Force History, Bolling AFB; Leonard 
Opdycke of WW I Aero; The Quiet Birdmen; J.A. Simpson, Senior Editor of The 
Oxford University Press; R. Simpson of the Royal Air Force Museum, Dept. of 
Aviation Records; W. Tillie, archivist of the city of Poperinghe, Belgium; and S.J. 
Wittman of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and Ocala, Florida. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO FLIGHT 


1. ELEMENTARY AERODYNAMICS 


A pragmatic introduction to the aerodynamics of flight can be had by holding 
one’s hand out the window of a moving vehicle. All the forces which act on an 
aeroplane in flight are present here: the forward motion (thrust) of the vehicle which 
creates an apparent wind (drag) that pushes the hand rearward, and, if the palm is 
tilted up slightly into this wind, a vertical force (lift) which opposes that of gravity 
(weight). 


Two of these forces, weight and drag, are inherent in all objects raised from 
the earth and moved through the air. Thrust and lift, however, are man-made and 
exist thanks to the combustion engine, Newton’s Third Law of Motion and the useful 
properties of a shape known as the airfoil. 


——Á_ =~ 





Fig. 1. Cross-section of an airfoil in flight. 


An airfoil has one main function, to lift itself as it moves through the air by 
deflecting vast quantities of air downward, and this shape has been found to do that 
job exceedingly well. Not only is the stream of air striking its bottom surface forced 
downward, but the cambered shape of the upper surface induces air to wash upward 
over its leading edge and accelerate downward behind the trailing edge. (The fly in 
the ointment is that in the process of lifting itself, the airfoil is also pushed slightly 
rearward, with the result that any increase in lift is accompanied by an increase in 
drag.) 


Although the term is most often used to refer to a wing, a propeller is also a 
type of airfoil, and functions in exactly the same manner, producing thrust by forcing 
great volumes of air rearward as it churns through the air. 


It is these two airfoils--the propeller creating thrust, the wing creating lift--that 
make an aeroplane fly. At rest an aeroplane has neither thrust nor drag. During the 
takeoff run, the propeller pulls it along on the ground faster and faster, until an 


amount of air equal to the weight of the machine is being deflected downward by the 
wing, at which point it begins to fly. As long as the lift produced is greater than the 
weight of the machine, it will continue to climb. When the two are equal, it will 
maintain level flight. When weight is greater than lift, it will descend. 


Airfoils tend to work most efficiently at an angle of attack of about ten degrees 
to the relative wind (the apparent wind created by the aeroplane’s forward motion 
through the air). At very small angles of attack there is little drag but also little 
downward deflection of air, hence little lift. At large angles of attack there is a great 
deal of lift, but also a great deal of drag; that is, the airfoil is being shoved vigorously 
rearward as well as upward. 
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Fig. 2. Effect of angle of attack on lift and drag. 


As the angle of attack increases, a point is ultimately reached at which the 
airfoil produces no lift at all, only drag. This condition is known as a stall, and here 
is how it comes about: 


As stated above, a large portion of the lifting force of a wing comes from the 
acceleration of air flowing over its upper surface. As the angle of the wing to the 
relative wind grows larger and larger, this current of air must change direction more 
and more abruptly in order to flow smoothly over the wing. At an angle of about 
twenty degrees the change of direction demanded of it is too great, and the air no 
longer flows in a smooth downward wave, but becomes turbulent and creates burbles 
much like the swirling eddies which form downstream of obstacles in swiftly running 
water. When the airflow begins to burble it no longer washes downward, and virtually 
all lift is lost. At this point the wing ceases to behave like an airfoil and becomes 
merely a falling object. 





Fig. 3. The stall. 


Although most stalls occur when an aeroplane is mushing along very slowly, in 
actuality a stall is not directly related to speed, only to angle of attack. As many a 
racing pilot has learned to his sorrow, a high-speed stall can be induced when a plane 
is yanked around a pylon in a very tight turn. 


Most stalls, however, are not at all malevolent. At the end of a flight there 
must be some way to make an aeroplane cease to fly, and a landing is in the simplest 
terms nothing but a deliberate stall executed within a few inches of the earth. Even 
in flight most stalls are quite uneventful. The airflow over the wing breaks up and 
burbles, the aeroplane briefly shakes itself like a wet dog, drops its nose, and enters a 
shallow dive. This has the effect of decreasing the angle of attack, the wing begins to 
fly again, and nothing has been lost but a bit of altitude. 


2. FUNCTION OF THE CONTROLS 


An aeroplane moves through air much as a boat moves through water. Air is, 
after all, a fluid, and in moving through it an aeroplane, like a boat, is subject to 
pitch, roll, and yaw. In order to regulate these motions and make use of them for 
manoeuvring, movable surfaces are attached to the wings and tails of, aeroplanes 
which may be manipulated from within the cockpit by means of various flight 
controls. 





Fig. 4. The control sufaces. 


Pitch--the angle of the nose to the horizon--is controlled by the elevators. These 
are hinged to the rear edge of the tail plane and connected to the control column by 
cables in such a way that they may be deflected either upward or downward. When 
the stick (or wheel) is pushed forward, the elevators are deflected downward, 
increasing the lift produced by the tail and causing the nose to drop. Conversely, 
when the stick is pulled back toward the pilot, the elevators are deflected upward, 
decreasing the lift of the tail and permitting the nose to rise. 





Fig. 5. Function of the elevators. 


Movement on the roll axis is controlled by a pair of movable surfaces hinged to 
the trailing edge of the wings called ailerons. These work in the same manner as the 
elevators, with one important difference: they move in opposite directions. When one 
aileron is deflected upward, the other is simultaneously deflected downward. Like the 
elevators, the ailerons are connected to the control stick or wheel. When the stick is 
moved to one side or the wheel is turned, the aileron on that side is deflected upward, 
dumping lift and lowering its wing, while the other aileron is deflected downward, 
increasing lift and causing its wing to rise. This has the effect of rolling the 
aeroplane toward the lower wing. 


Fig. 6. A normal left turn. 


It should be noted here that an aeroplane is turned in a somewhat different 
manner from an automobile or a boat. In order to make a turn, an aeroplane is first 
rolled or banked over on its side, then the nose is pulled upward. In most light 
aircraft a bank angle of 15-30° is typical for executing a turn, although some 
aeroplanes--notably aerobatic and military types--may be rolled to "knife-edge" (90° to 
the horizon) and pulled around in a vertical bank. 


The rudder is a movable surface attached to the trailing edge of the vertical fin 
and swung from side to side by pressure on pedals or, in some older types of 
aeroplanes, a foot-operated bar reminiscent of the steering mechanism of a soapbox 
racer. 


MOVING RUDDER TO THE LEFT 
PORCES TAIL TO THE MONT 


MOVING RUDOER TO THE MOHT 
FORCES TAR TO THE LEFT 





Fig. 7. Function of the rudder. 


Unlike a steering rudder, however, an aeroplane’s rudder is not used to make a 
turn, but rather to counteract an unwanted side effect of the turn called adverse yaw. 
Adverse yaw is caused by the fact that any increase in lift is accompanied by an 
increase in drag. This is how it comes about. Let us say we want to make a left turn. 
First the control stick is pushed to the left. This deflects the left aileron upward, 
which causes the left wing to lose some of its lift and drag, while the right aileron 
goes down, raising the right wing by increasing its lift and drag. Herein lies the 
problem: just when the right wing ought to be flying a bit faster than the left--it is 
after all on the outside of the turn and needs to travel farther--increased drag is 
slowing it down, while the left wing, which ought to be slowing down, has lost some 
of its drag and hence is accelerating. The result is a tendency of the nose to swing the 
wrong way at the beginning of the turn. The rudder serves to counter this effect. In 
the situation described here, the pilot applies left rudder upon entering the turn. This 
has the result of moving the nose around to the left in a coordinated manner. In 
essence then the rudder may be thought of as an auxiliary control whose function is to 
help keep the nose aligned with the flight path of the aeroplane. 


3. BASIC FLIGHT MANOEUVRES 


With these three controls--elevators, ailerons, and rudder, together with 
variations in power (thrust), an aeroplane is made to perform the full range of 
manoeuvres associated with flight, from straight and level cruise to the most advanced 
aerobatics. 


During the takeoff run, while the aeroplane is accelerating on the ground, 
directional control is maintained with the rudder. At liftoff the elevators are used to 
pitch the nose up to the angle of attack at which the wing will generate the desired 
amount of lift. In the climb the engine must develop sufficient thrust to provide a 
large volume of air flowing past the wing, while the optimum angle of attack is 
maintained by the elevators. To level off, the elevators are gradually returned toward 
a neutral position until the forces of lift and weight are equalized. Turns are made 
with coordinated use of aileron, rudder, and elevator; descents with elevator, throttle, 
or a combination of the two. The stick may be pushed forward, forcing the nose down 
in a high-speed dive, or, more conservatively, a power reduction may be made, so that 
there is no longer quite enough lift to sustain level flight, and the aeroplane glides 
down at cruise speed in a more or less level attitude. 


But it is during the approach to landing that the coordinated use of the flight 
controls is most demanding. Here every control has a vital part to play. The 
aeroplane must be aligned with the runway, wings level, and carrying just enough 
power to allow for a smooth, gradual descent to the threshold. It must also be flying 
fairly slowly, so that it can be made to stall as soon as it nears the ground. Shortly 


before touchdown the pilot reduces power and pulls the stick back just enough to 
arrest the rate of descent. For a while the aeroplane skims along above the surface, 
then decelerates and begins to sink. The pilot pulls the stick back a little more, 
raising the nose slightly in order to squeeze the last ounce of lift from the wing before 
it reaches its critical angle of attack and stalls. If this is done perfectly--and it 
seldom is, even by professionals--the wing will stall at the very instant the wheels 
touch the earth. 


The four basic regimes of flight--climb, level cruise, turn, and descent--call for 
coordinated use of the controls. But in order to perform certain specialized 
manoeuvres, the controls are occasionally positioned in such a way as to work at cross 
purposes. One such cross-controlled manoeuvre is the slip, sometimes also called the 
sideslip. 





Fig. 8. The slip. 


Note that the aircraft's flight path 
is straight down the runway. 


An evasive manoeuvre in aerial combat, in everyday flying the slip is a handy 
way of keeping the aircraft aligned with the runway when landing in a cross-wind or 
for clearing tall obstacles when coming into a short field. In a slip the stick is held to 
one side, as if to make a turn, while opposite rudder is applied, so that the nose is not 
permitted to come around, but remains pointed down the original line of flight. The 
aeroplane, still on the same heading but now flying with one wing lower than the 
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other, has been deprived of some of its lift and responds by descending at a high sink 
rate with no increase in forward speed. 


Of less practical use is the skid. In a sense the opposite of a slip, a skid occurs 
when an aeroplane is not banked sufficiently during a turn. The skid is the bane of 
the student pilot, who, apprehensive of any attitude other than wings-level flight, 
attempts to make a turn with rudder alone. The aeroplane eventually does come 
about, after a fashion, but in much the same manner a car at high speed negotiates a 
turn on icy pavement, with a great deal of lateral motion toward the outside of the 
turn. 


The most notorious of cross-controlled manoeuvres, however, is the spin. (Fig. 
9) A spin occurs when one wing stalls and the other does not. As a result a powerful 
rotational force develops, the nose drops, and the aeroplane begins to corkscrew 
earthward rapidly. In the early days of flight, the "tail spin" was an object of much 
dread and little understanding. And with good reason, for most pilots who found 
themselves in a spin rode to their deaths with their controls held rigidly in the crossed 
position which had brought on the spin in the first place. 


Thanks to a good deal of research and the enormous amount of practical 
experience gained during World War I, however, the mechanics of the spin were soon 
learned, together with the procedure for spin recovery: throttle closed, hard rudder 
Opposite the direction of rotation, and forward stick. This positioning of the controls 
converts a spin to a straight dive, from which recovery is then made by simply 
levelling off. By 1917 the spin was a routine tactical manoeuvre taught in the 
military flying schools and used in combat primarily as a means for breaking off an 
engagement. When a pilot needed to beat a hasty retreat, he would often pretend to be 
mortally hit, throw his machine into an impossibly tight climbing turn, slump forward 
with one arm hanging limp outside the cockpit, spin down to treetop level, recover, 
and head for home at full tilt. 


4. AEROBATIC MANOEUVRES 


Any manoeuvre that places an aeroplane in an attitude of more than 60° to the 
horizon in either pitch or bank is called "aerobatic," and lies outside the regime of 


normal flight. Aerobatic manoeuvres are, however, the meat and potatoes of military 
flying. 





HIGH ANGLE 
OF ATTACK 


Fig. 9. Spin and recovery. 
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The simplest of all aerobatic manoeuvres is the zoom. From level flight or a 
wings-level dive the pilot pulls back on the stick so that the machine veers sharply 
upward and climbs at a steep angle, losing speed as it does so. To the combat pilot 
this manoeuvre has but one useful purpose: to convert speed rapidly into altitude. In 
aerial fighting, a height advantage over the opponent is all important; from a superior 
position one can either attack or elude a would-be attacker by entering a high-speed 
descending manoeuvre such as the half roll. 


The half roll was the WW I combat pilot’s favorite evasive manoeuvre. Without 
changing heading, the aeroplane is made to roll over on its back and enter a shallow 
dive. From this attitude the pilot can move very rapidly in any of four directions. 
He may complete the roll and continue on the same heading; he may bank either left 
or right to knife-edge and make a high-speed turn; or he may execute a showy 
manoeuvre called, inter alia, the "split air." This is accomplished by pulling back on 
the stick while inverted and allowing the nose of the aeroplane to move through the 
vertical and back up to the horizon, thereby reversing the direction of flight while 
maintaining a very high rate of speed. 


aa nl u 


Fig. 10. The half roll and split S. 
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The aerobatic manoeuvres most useful in combat were those that yielded a 
rapid change of direction with little loss of speed or altitude. Air show stunts such as 
the loop or roll, at the end of which the aeroplane merely returns to level flight on the 
original heading and at the original altitude, were not only worthless but often fatal. 
In fact, any manoeuvre flown in textbook fashion with coordinated manipulation of 
the controls was apt to get a pilot killed, because its outcome could be predicted. 
(Even the spin came in time to be unsatisfactory as an evasive manoeuvre. Once the 
trick became widely known, attackers would themselves simply spin down in the wake 
of their prey, firing whenever they had them in their sights.) Many oi the most 
successful wartime pilots hurled their machines about the sky in an utterly abandoned 
manner, often having little idea what attitude they might find themselves in from one 
second to the next. Fierce stabs on rudder and stick; wild, skidding turns; steep 
sideslips; vertical reverses, in which the aeroplane snaps from knife-edge to knife- 
edge--these were de rigueur in aerial combat. 


One notable exception was the /mmelmann turn. This manoeuvre, also called a 
vertical turn, was ordinarily used when attacking from above. After a high-speed 
pass, the attacking aeroplane is pulled up sharply through the first half of a loop and 
then half-rolled, having thereby reversed direction and regained sufficient altitude to 
dive on its target again. The only fault in the Immelmann turn lies in the fact that as 
the aeroplane approaches the top of the loop it is flying very slowly and presents an 
easy target. 


= E ea 
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Fig. 11. The Immelmann Turn 


The essentials of aerial combat were laid down early in the war by the German 
ace Oswald Boelcke. The dicta of Boelcke may be summarized as follows: 


1. The ideal position is that from which one can shoot at an enemy while he is 
unable to return fire. With aircraft having only forward-firing guns, this position is 
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directly behind and slightly above the opponent. With two-seaters having a flexible 
rear gun, it is directly behind and below, out of the gunner’s field of fire. 


2. The basic defensive manoeuvre for an aircraft attacked from forward of the 
beam is to turn directly toward the opponent, presenting as small a target as possible 
and, by maximizing the relative speed of the two aircraft, minimize the time he can 
keep one in his sights. 


3. The basic defensive manoeuvre for an aircraft attacked from aft of the 
beam is to enter and maintain as tight a turn as possible without losing altitude. 


4. Once engaged, the basic offensive manoeuvre is to turn more tightly than 
one’s opponent, flying in a smaller radius and eventually assuming a position on his 
tail. 


5. Attacks should be made from a superior altitude, and from such natural 
cover as the sun or clouds as may be available. By attacking from above, one may 
convert altitude to speed by diving in order to overtake an opponent and then speed 
back into altitude to withdraw from combat or regain position for another attack. 


5. AIRFRAMES 


At the outbreak of World War I, the flying machine was little more than an 
oversized box-kite fitted out with an engine, a seat for the pilot, and a pair of bicycle 
wheels.” Yet within the space of four years, aeroplanes had been developed which 
could climb to 10,000 feet in eight minutes, fly level at 150 mph, and dive at speeds 
up to 350 mph without undergoing structural damage. 


These remarkable advances notwithstanding, the basic principles of aeroplane 
construction had changed little since the days of Wilbur and Orville Wright. Most 
aeroplanes were still built on the box-kite principle. A spruce framework formed the 
fuselage, mainplanes (wings), tailgroup, and undercarriage. The structural components 
were painstakingly fabricated on smooth hardwood tables, levelled and trued by hand, 
then assembled and locked into position with an elaborate latticework of spars, 
longerons, struts, and wires. Properly assembled, such an aeroplane was, literally, a 
finely-tuned instrument. Expert "riggers"--mechanics who specialized in airframe 
maintenance--could pluck any wire and tell from its sound whether it had the correct 
amount of tension. 


Once the skeleton of the frame was assembled, several coats of varnish were 
applied to waterproof the wood. Then it was covered with unbleached Irish linen and 
saturated with several coats of "dope"--usually cellulose nitrate or acetate--whose 
purpose was to shrink the fabric drum-taut and make it air-tight and weatherproof. 


This type of construction produced an airframe that was remarkably rugged, 
durable, and lightweight. Its chief disadvantage lay in its complexity: it took many 
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hours of work by skilled craftsmen to build an aeroplane in this manner, and expert 
riggers in the field to maintain it. 


Given the horrendous losses of aircraft at the front--in peak periods the 
wastage ran as high as 66 per cent per month--a simpler, less labor-intensive means of 
building large numbers of aeroplanes had to be found. A partial solution lay in semi- 
monococque construction, by which the fuselage was formed from thin strips of 
plywood wrapped spirally around longerons and oval bulkheads called "formers." The 
principal advantage of semi-monococque construction was that it did away entirely 
with the complex network of interior bracing wires, as well as the time-consuming job 
of covering and doping, for the plywood shell was itself both frame and covering. It 
was this type of construction that led to the familiar cigar-shaped fuselages of later 
years. Proven techniques in aircraft construction are slow to die, however. Welded 
truss fuselages reminiscent of the early spruce frames may be found even nowadays in 
a few light production aircraft, and most amateur-built aeroplanes are still constructed 
in this manner. 


Wing construction underwent similar changes. Since the wings of an aeroplane 
provide most of its lift, they are also subjected to the greatest G-loads.? From the 
beginning the main problem in wing construction had been to find a means of 
attaching the wings to the fuselage in such a way that they would not be torn away by 
sudden large stresses. This was the reason most early aircraft had more than one 
mainplane. Despite their complexity, biplanes and triplanes offered one overriding 
advantage--they were prodigiously strong. With their interplane struts and wires they 
resembled flying birdcages, and could seldom be pulled apart by even the most ham- 
handed or panic-stricken pilot. Also they could generate enormous amounts of lift at 
low speeds, though at the inevitable cost in drag. The result of this was that the 
"bipes" and "tripes" were splendid climbers and turners, but rather sluggish in the 
Straightaway. 


Speed, however, is quintessential to a fighting aeroplane. Aeronautical 
engineers were well aware of the theoretical superiority of the monoplane, and 
throughout the war attempted to develop one with the ruggedness required for aerial 
combat. But their efforts were for the most part disappointing: only a few 
monoplanes, notably the Austrian Taube, the Fokker Eindecker, and two French designs 
by Morane-Saulnier, enjoyed any measure of success in service prior to the final days 
of the war. The full cantilever monoplane, which has no external bracing whatever, 
would have to await the evolution from wood and fabric to lightweight metal 
construction, and this would only come about after the war.* 


The internal structure of main- and tailplanes paralleled that of the fuselage. 
Wings are designed with one or two spanwise members called spars, at intervals along 
the length of which are attached ribs, airfoil-shaped pieces of wood or aluminum 
which give the wing its shape, transmit the loads from the skin to the spars, and keep 
the spars from twisting and bending. In wood-and-fabric aeroplanes the wing derived 
its internal strength from compression struts and tension wires, though with the advent 
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of plywood and later of stressed metal skins, loads were borne by the "box" formed by 
spar, rib, and skin, in a manner analogous to that of the semi-monococque fuselage. 


WINGS 


METAL NOSE FAIRING 








ANTIDRAG WIRE 









BEAM OR SPAR 


Fig. 12. Typical light-aircraft wing frames. 


The frame at left is a stressed skin style; 
the frame on the right is a fabric-covered style. 


Structurally the tailgroup or empennage (tailplane, elevators, vertical fin, and 
rudder) resembled a wing, complete with guy wires and struts, though later on full 
cantilever construction came to be commonplace, owing to the relatively small size and 
simplicity of these members. 


Improvements in aircraft landing gear construction were relatively minor and 
late to come about. Little was done during the war years beyond covering the bicycle 
wheel wires with fabric to reduce drag and cushioning the impact of landing 
somewhat with "bungees"--elastic cords wrapped around the axle of the main gear and 
snubbing the tail skid (early aeroplanes had no tail wheels, only sled-shaped wooden 
skids.) After the war hydraulic shock absorbers would replace the bungees, but in fact 
only one major improvement lay ahead for landing gear: it needed to be retracted into 
the airframe in flight to eliminate the enormous amount of drag it caused. 
Difficulties beyond the capabilities of WW I technology, however, postponed the 
retraction of landing gear until the 1930s, and even some World War II aeroplanes only 
succeeded in getting the wheels partially out of the slipstream. 
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6. ENGINES 


In 1914 the building of aircraft engines was almost exclusively a French art. 
While other nations had more or less haphazardly installed automobile and motorcycle 
engines in their flying machines, the French had from the first concentrated on the 
unique demands of powered flight and had come up with an entirely new type of 
powerplant designed specifically for aeroplanes: the rotary engine. (See photograph.) 


Not to be confused with engines of the Wankel type, in which the motion 
imparted to the shaft is furnished by an eccentric rotor within a stationary cylinder 
block, this engine was a rotary in the truest sense of the term. Its cylinders disposed 
around the crankshaft like the spokes of a wheel, engine, crankcase and propeller, all 
locked together in a single massive unit, spun like a top around the fixed crankshaft 
and accessories. Air, fuel and lubricant were introduced into the crankcase through 
ports in the crankshaft, where the fuel and air were mixed and vaporized. This 
mixture was then drawn in to the cylinder through perforations in the piston, 
compressed as the piston rose, detonated by a spark plug in the cylinder head, and 
exhausted through a single valve (it was this last feature which gave the rotary engine 
its French name, the monosoupape). 


The rotary engine had many fine qualities: it was small, lightweight, powerful, 
and simple to build. But it also had some rather odd quirks. For one thing, because 
of its centrifugal force it tended to shed cylinders in flight. Also, it had no throttle. 
Because of the way the mixture entered the cylinders, the fuel flow could not be 
regulated; thus a rotary engine had only two power settings, on and off. Then, too, it 
flung oil as if it had never known a gasket, and the oil was pharmaceutical castor oil, 
whose purgative qualities were in no way diminished by being breathed rather than 
swallowed. Many wartime pilots carried brandy in their cockpits not so much to 
steady their nerves as their stomachs. 


But the worst drawback of the rotary engine was the danger inherent in the 
gyroscopic effect of 300-odd pounds of metal whirling at 1200-1500 rpm at right 
angles to the longitudinal axis of the aeroplane. As one may recall from elementary 
physics, a gyroscope resists attempts to displace it in a rather indirect way. As long as 
it is spinning and undisturbed, it seeks to remain fixed in space, but when upset on its 
rotational axis, it reacts as though it had been given a push 90° further around in its 
direction of rotation. To visualize this effect, imagine yourself to be standing before 
a gyroscope whirling clockwise in space, its gimbal ring marked off like the face of a 
clock. Give the ring a push at six o’clock and the gyroscope will react not by tipping 
downward as might be expected, but by swinging sideways, as if it had been pushed at 
the nine o’clock position. Push it at nine o’clock, and it will respond by tipping 
upward, and so on. 
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This led to some rather disquieting consequences in the rotary-powered 
aeroplanes. During the takeoff roll, as the tail came up and the nose went down, the 
clockwise-rotating engine reacted by veering sharply to the left. If the pilot knew his 
business, however, he anticipated this movement and met it promptly with right 
rudder, to keep the nose pointed straight ahead. 


This idiosyncrasy could be daunting to the novice pilot, but it was tame by 
comparison with another which was the undoing of many an experienced aviator 
unaccustomed to rotary engines. During climbout, with the engine running wide open 
and the airspeed not far above the stall, any turning movement to the right would 
cause the nose to "tuck under" and the aeroplane would enter a low-altitude spin from 
which there was no time for recovery. The Sopwith Camel was especially notorious in 
this regard; many a would-be Camel pilot’s first climbing right turn was also his last. 
The conventional airport traffic pattern, with all turns being made to the left, owes 
its existence to this deadly characteristic of the rotary engine. 


Yet in spite of its many quirks, the rotary engine represented the state of the 
art throughout most of the first war. The British relied upon French manufacturers 
for rotary engines to power many of their scout-type machines, and even the Germans, 
who used modified automobile engines for their own designs, salvaged all the usable 


French rotary engines tuat fell into their hands and built aeroplanes especially for 
them. 


The future, however, lay in the stationary engine, in which crankshaft and 
propeller turn together, while the remainder of the engine is fixed to the airframe. 
The early stationary engines were variants of automotive designs, either in-lines, 
whose cylinders were arrayed fore and aft, or V-types, with two banks of cylinders set 
more or less at right angles to one another. Stationary engines were longer, bulkier, 
and heavier than the rotaries, and were generally preferred in reconnaissance and 
bombing-type aeroplanes, where manoeuvrability and the weight-to-power ratio were 
less critical than in the scouts. In time, however, the stationary engine prevailed even 
in the single-seaters, and the last generation of fighters of the war were all powered 
by stationary engines built by automobile firms such as Rolls Royce, Hispano Suiza, 
Mercedes, and B.M.W. 


The age of the radial engine began soon after WW I and lasted through the end 
of WW II. The huge barrel noses of military pursuit planes and air racers of the 1930s 
were dictated by the shape of the radial engine, with its cylinders arranged 
concentrically about the crankshaft and crankcase. Superficially resembling the rotary 
engine and sharing its advantages of compactness and light weight, the radial engine, 
with its fixed cylinders and rotating crankshaft, avoided the more serious drawbacks 
of the rotary. Up to 1500 horsepower could be developed by a single row of cylinders, 
and when even more power was called for, multiple rows--up to four, with a total of 
28 cylinders--could deliver as much as 3500 horsepower for takeoff. 
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Competing with the big radial engines at the time of WW II were the liquid- 
cooled in-line and V types. These descendants of the stationary engines of the first 
war were boosted to enormous power by the addition of superchargers. In essence a 
supercharger is nothing but an engine-driven air pump. Since an internal combustion 
engine runs not on fuel alone but a vaporized mixture of approximately 15 parts of 
air by weight to one part fuel, the amount of power that can be produced by each 
cylinder is directly proportional to the mass of air that can be forced into it. (Fuel 
flow is no problem; even a small pump can deliver far more fuel than an engine can 
burn.) A supercharger merely provides more air for the combustion process by 
"boosting" the pressure of air delivered to the cylinders to several times normal 
atmospheric pressure. 


While superchargers increase sea level power to some extent, it is at high 
altitudes that they really come into their own. In the thin air at 12,000 feet, where a 
normally-aspirated (i.e., unsupercharged) engine has lost half its power, a supercharged 
engine still develops full power. Most supercharged engines in fact are capable of 
developing close to full power up to 20,000 feet. The development of the supercharged 
engine went hand in hand with the introduction in WW II of high-altitude bombers 
like the B-17 and the B-29, and the fighters whose job it was to escort them on their 
missions, or to intercept them. 





1 This term has a rather interesting history. First called by RFC pilots a “split-arse,” it succumbed to pressure from 
the British publishing trade when accounts of the war in the air began to appear in print and became, variously, the 
“split-air,” “split-turn,” or the “split-ass” (glossed tongue in cheek by Cunningham Reid as “speed enough to split 
a donkey”). This last is of course what American pilots had called it all along, until their memoirs too were pub- 
lished, at which time yet another euphemism was born, the “split-S.” 

Although purists limit the use of the term to the vertical turn described above, many WWI pilots used it 
more broadly to include all aerobatic manoeuvres, even turning it into a verb meaning “to engage in aerobatics.” 
Thus, Yeates often speaks of “split-arsing around.” As an adjective, it occasionally meant “very fine, fast.” 


2 Through trial and error, two main configurations were developed: the “tractor” aeroplane, with its engine 
mounted in the nose of the fuselage, and the “pusher,” whose engine was mounted at the rear of a boat-shaped 
nacelle housing the pilot and whose tailgroup was carried on a pair of outrigger booms. 


I G= gravity. In steady flight the load is one G--i.e., the weight of the aircraft. But when subjected to vertical gusts 
or the forces brought on by sudden changes in direction, G-loads can easily be several times this great. One may get 
an idea of G-loading by the hand-out-the-car-window method: at a fairly high rate of speed extend the hand at knife- 
edge to the relative wind, then suddenly rotate it 90° so that the wind strikes the palm fully. 


4 An interim solution was the sesquiplane (one-and-a-half wing) design, used on such fighters as the Nieuport and 
the Albatros. The size of the lower wing was reduced both in chord and span so as to become little more than a fairing 
around a spar which served as the anchoring point for a pair of V-struts attached to the upper mainplane. 
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FAULKNER’S FLYING CAREER: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


For the material in the following sketch I am deeply indebted to Joseph 
Blotner’s monumental Faulkner: A Biography (New York: Random House, 1974), as 
indeed is anyone who sets out to deal with the events of William Faulkner’s life and 
literary career. Also of especial interest to the matter treated here are Michael 
Millgate’s two essays, "William Faulkner: Cadet," University of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXXV, 2, 117-132, and "Faulkner in Toronto: A Further Note," University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXXVII, 2, 197-202, both of which grew out of the inquiry into Faulkner’s 
service career initiated by Gordon Price-Stephens in "Faulkner and the Royal Air 
Force," Mississippi Quarterly, XVII, 3, 123-128. 


It all begins like a story by Booth Tarkington. The year is 1908. Eleven-year- 
old Billy Falkner with his two little brothers Jack and Johncy in tow, are at the 
Lafayette County Fair. The usual gaudy array of exhibits and sideshows is here: 
games of chance, the Wild Man from Borneo, a lady snake charmer. But it is not these 
the boys have come to see. They are here to see a man die in a balloon. Johncy would 
later recall: "All airmen of that day were looked on as lunatics. Our papers always 
pictured them with Death riding by their sides. We knew one of them would fall and 
be killed sooner or later, and ... we wanted to be there and see him when he got what 
was coming to him." (Faulkner, 110) 


All morning the boys watched on with fascination as the "balloonitic" and his 
black helper set up a frame for the canvas gasbag, then built a kerosene fire under it. 
The scene was mephistophelean--hour after hour the balloonist, eyes reddened by the 
smoke and fumes, sat amid greasy clouds of black smoke, watching his balloon inflate 
and drinking whiskey. 


By mid-afternoon it was straining at its mooring ropes, ready to fly. Bottle in 
hand, the balloonist climbed into the wicker basket. The mooring lines were cast off, 
and the huge bulbous shape was airborne, swaying slowly over the treetops southward 
from the fairground, heading toward the Falkner family home. 


In wild exhilaration the boys raced after it, arriving just in time to see it crash, 
amid the drunken curses of the balloonist, through the roof of the chicken house in 
their back yard. 


Two years later there was another incident equally redolent of local-color 
humor: in a magazine called American Boy, Billy had come upon a picture of an 
aeroplane and a set of instructions for building it. Enlisting the air of his brothers 
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and expropriating construction materials from what lay at hand--chiefly his mother’s 
bean poles and wrapping paper--he went to work. 


When the project was complete, the Falkner brothers, aided by their father’s 
hands--Mink and Jesse Hayes, Mallory, and "Right-now-for-bear" Dooley--took the 
machine out for its maiden flight. Billy of course would be the pilot. Fortunately for 
the sake of American literature the launching pad was a low bluff in the Falkner 
back lot and not the roof of a barn, for the homebuilt performed about as one might 
expect--the tail flew up, the nose tucked under, and Billy wound up at the foot of the 
bluff on his back amid a shower of torn paper and kindling. 


It was about this time that sketches of aviators and their frail, kite-like 
machines began to appear in the pages of his school notebooks. The Frenchman Louis 
Bleriot had flown the English Channel in his little 25-hp monoplane, and in the wake 
of his celebrity opportunistic flyers had begun to tour American cities, putting on 
"aviation meets," which included fly-bys, races with automobiles, and aerobatics. 
Memphis was one of the cities on the circuit, and the Commercial Appeal had been 
filled with stories of aviators and their daredevil feats. 


The aeroplane’s age of innocence was brief, however; by 1915 it had grown 
from a dangerous toy into a weapon of war. Yet to the general public an aura of 
romance still clung to the flying machine. Death in the air seemed somehow a finer, 
cleaner thing than death in the trenches. And indeed at first aerial combat was 
regarded by even those involved in it as a kind of blood sport, a passage d’armes 
between knights in the lists of the sky, with entire armies looking on and, at a further 
remove, whole nations cheering their champions. And because in the beginning so 
little seemed to be at stake, the combatants were granted their chivalric gestures, their 
accolades to a worthy opponent, their wreaths dropped in tribute to a fallen foeman. 
McKee describes this mystique beautifully: 

The air fighting of the first world war has become ...a thing apart; a 

strange interlude, locked into history in all the shining colour of a 

butterfly somehow embalmed in Flanders mud, gaining brilliance from 

the vast and sordid background of anonymous butchery. Youths of 


eighteen almost overnight became national heroes, streaking into the 
heavens like brief comets, leaving behind only a name and a legend, 


when, all too often, they fell again to earth.... It was not a time for 
generals, but for “aces. And they did not disappoint their audience. 
(11f.) 


None of this was lost on Bill Falkner. Like many young Southerners of his own 
and previous generations, he was powerfully moved by examples of brave men dying 
in lost causes. The figure of the scout pilot upon his mount emblazoned in gay 
heraldic colors, venturing forth alone on "missions of opportunity” behind the enemy 
lines, must have seemed almost a miraculous reincarnation of the legendary Bayard, 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, the sixteenth-century French knight who had 
fought to the death against overwhelming numbers in the service of a foreign king. 
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No less appealing was the lifestyle of the airmen: eating cooked meals served on 
a linen tablecloth; having a personal manservant; living well back from the lines, 
perhaps even being billeted now and then in a chateau. Then there were the leaves in 
Paris and London; Maxim’s and the Savoy and Murray’s; the adulation of a grateful 
populace, of beautiful women.... No doubt about it, there was a certain amount of 
swank in being a flying officer, and Falkner had a taste for swank. He must have 
felt toward the role of the flying corps much as the cavalry officer of the anecdote 
did when he said his branch of the service was there "to lend tone to what otherwise 
would be a vulgar brawl." Undeniably there was a measure of snobisme in this 
attitude. Equally undeniably there was also a good deal of noblesse oblige. One should 
not forget that most of the Americans who flew for the French and British were 
young men of good family and college graduates. 


Falkner’s enlistment in the RAF seemed to come about almost casually, as the 
biggest decisions in our lives often do. It was the spring of 1918, he was 20, at loose 
ends, holding down an indifferent job as a clerk at the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company in New Haven, Conn., and rooming with his hometown friend Phil Stone, at 
the time a Yale law student. Among Phil’s acquaintances were two young British 
officers who had been wounded at the front. It was they who first encouraged him to 
try for the RAF. 


Mistakenly assuming he would have to pass himself off as an Englishman to be 
accepted,’ he undertook an intensive anglicization program. By June he was ready. 
On the 14th he appeared at the RAF recruiting office on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City, complete with British accent, forged papers showing his birthplace to be 
Finchley, Middlesex, and letters of reference from an imaginary vicar in England 
certifying him to be a "god-fearing, young Christian gentleman.” (Blotner, 207) And a 
new, anglicized spelling of the family name: Faulkner. 


He was accepted and ordered to report to Recruit’s Depot in Toronto 9 July. 
Upon reporting for duty, he was signed on as a "Cadet for Pilot" with the temporary 
rank of Private II, and issued standard kit and enlisted uniforms, complete with the 
odious white cap band marking him as a cadet. (See photograph.) 


The program at Recruit’s Depot was much like indoctrination into any military 
service, with lectures in discipline and personal hygiene, along with a good deal of 
physical conditioning and drill. After about two weeks of this he was posted to Cadet 
Wing at Long Branch, west of Toronto on the shore of Lake Ontario. Here for eight 
weeks his training continued, but now in addition to close-order drill and physical 
training were the beginnings of ground school: courses in air law, wireless, and 
topography. One of his instructors at Long Branch was a quondam cavalry sergeant by 
the name of Tabernacle, an imposing figure and iron disciplinarian, whose odd chapel 
name must have stuck in Faulkner’s memory, for it was to appear half a century later, 
in The Mansion. 
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In September he was posted to No. 4 School of Military Aeronautics, which was 
housed on the campus of the University of Toronto. The various section headings of 
the notebook he kept here indicate the range of his studies: Curtis [sic] J.N.4; Rigging; 
Fabrics, Dopes, and Doping; Theory of Flight; Aerial Navigation; Motors; Artillery 
Observation; Signalling; Bomb Raiding; Photography. The notes begin with a detailed 
description of the J.N.4, accompanied by a skilfully executed line drawing. Through 
the section on Artillery Observation the notes are done with meticulous care; 
afterwards they grow hurried, almost perfunctory, perhaps a hint of his fading resolve 
as the months crept by and he seemed no nearer to flying than he had been on the day 
he enlisted. (Ironically, his younger brother Jack had joined the US Marine Corps and 
was already in the thick of the fighting at Bellau Wood and Soissons.) 


In addition to the class notebook, which was open for inspection and grading 
by his instructors, Faulkner also kept a couple of private notebooks. In these, among 
sketches of thinly-clad, improbably leggy girls and various types of fighting men, a 
recurrent type emerges: moustached, in full-skirted tunic, Sam Browne belt, riding 
breeches, and shiny cavalry boots, swagger stick under his arm--the Air Ace. 


One sketch in the notebooks warrants commentary. Blotner describes it thus: 


It is a side-view of a single-seater biplane. The pilot sits waiting in the 
cockpit while one crewman holds on to the leading edge of the lower 
wing and another grasps the propeller blade.... The aircraft was not 
the Curtiss Jenny. It was shorter and stubbier, with a thick body anda 
heavy, cylindrical engine housing, the top wing fixed so close to it as to 
give the pilot little more than the minimum visibility required in that 
sector. It looked like, if any aircraft, the Sopwith Camel. 


Blotner goes on to say that there were no Camels in the RAF training command 
in Canada, though this is by no means certain. Following Page 19 in Wise there is a 
photograph captioned "Lecture on aircraft construction at the University of Toronto." 
In it one may see a class of cadets in a large hangar-like room, surrounded by several 
aeroplanes, including a B.E.2, an F.E.2., a D.H.4, and a Sopwith Camel. Since the 
Students at the No. 4 School of Military Aeronautics were demobilized almost 
immediately after the Armistice, it would seem likely that the photograph dates from 
some time earlier in 1918, probably from the time Faulkner was in cadet training 
there. In this connection it is interesting to note that all four of the aircraft in the 


photograph were among the types described in detail by Faulkner in his notebook and 
later used in his stories of the air war. 


This is not to say of course that Faulkner ever flew a Camel. It is quite certain 
he did not. If there was a Camel at Toronto during the war, it was a display used 
exclusively for ground school orientation. All student pilots in Canada, even those at 


the School of Aerial Fighting at ‘Beamsville, flew only one aeroplane: the Curtiss 
Jenny. 


As a matter of fact, the cadets at Toronto rarely got to see an entire aeroplane 
of any kind. The display aircraft they examined in rigging class often had no 
engines, and when they went out to the Leaside airfield north of the city to study 
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motors, they found there motors without aeroplanes, set up in sheds on test stands 
where they could be started and run up by the students without danger. 


There was always a chance, of course, that a cadet might be able to wheedle a 
ride on an aeroplane at Leaside on weekends, though in no official capacity, and 
certainly not for the purpose of logging instructional time. The cadets would get their 
introduction to actual flight only after completion of the School of Military 
Aeronautics and the Armament School in Hamilton, when they would be posted to one 
of the three flight schools in Canada. Even when they had learned to fly they would 
not be ready to go to war, for next came the School of Artillery Co-operation, and 
then the School of Aerial Fighting. Only after successfully completing all these was 


the cadet given his flying badge, his lieutenancy, and, after a short leave, his posting 
to France. 


Meanwhile, Jack had been gassed at Champagne and wounded by shrapnel in 
the Argonne. And the S.M.A., its curriculum interrupted by an outbreak of the 
Spanish influenza, seemed to drag on interminably. 


Then November came and the war was over. Immediately the training program 
in Canada came to a halt. Though flying was still optional for students already in 
flight school, they were not encouraged to go on with it, and those who had completed 
their training were sent home on indefinite leave. For cadets like Faulkner who were 
still at the S.M.A., flight training was obviously out of the question. 


The misconception that Faulkner had been a pilot during World War I dates 
from this period and seems to have been originally of his own making. In letters to 
his mother he spoke often of his aeronautical career: 

He had finished ground school on November 13, he wrote, and had 

begun to fly at more frequent intervals. On November 22 he went aloft, 

a day when he was "so cold he had to be helped out of the cockpit." 


Two days later he made another flight, and by November 30, he told 
Miss Maud he had four hours of solo time to his credit. (Blotner, 223f.) 


In the years that followed there would be further embellishments. The next 
spring he introduced a new episode, telling his brother Jack how on Armistice day he 
took up a Spad (another front-line fighter) and a crock of bourbon, did a few 
chandelles and Immelmanns, and for a finale flew it into a hangar at the bottom of a 
loop. By the time Johncy got the story the Spad had become a Camel, and in the 
version Phil Stone later heard he made it a two-seater and added a companion who 
shared in the merriment and the whisky. A dozen years later, in a tongue-in-cheek 
autobiography in Forum, his RAF career had become pure folklore: 


War came. Liked British uniform. Got commission, R.F.C. pilot. 
Crashed. Cost British gov’t 2000 pounds. Was still pilot. 
Crashed. Cost British gov’t 2000 pounds. 

Quit. Cost British gov’t $84.30. King said, "Well done." 


(LX XXIII [April 1930], Ivi.) 
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The official records are less colorful. His discharge papers testify to a score of 
70% in ground school, and under the heading "Casualties, Wounds, Campaigns, Medals, 
Clasps, Decorations, Mentions, Etc.," there stands only the one all-humbling word: NIL. 


Thus were his hopes dashed of becoming an RAF pilot. Yet the future would 
prove it had not been time wasted. His military career had lasted only 179 days, but 
in that brief period he had acquired not only a general familiarity with aeroplanes 
and their operation, but an enduring passion for flying and the lore of flight. 


The Canadian experience must have been a crushing blow to his pride, but 
outwardly he made the most of it. Assuring that he would at least come home in style, 
he ordered a complete officer’s uniform of the finest quality: garrison cap, belted 
tunic, trousers, and trench coat complete with flaps and equipment rings. Somewhere 
he got hold of an RFC flying badge, and shortly after his return to Mississippi added 
the final touch, a pair of subaltern’s pips. (This was 15 months before he would be 
gazetted an honorary second lieutenant and thus be entitled to wear them; he was of 
course never entitled to wear the flying badge.) The celebrated story of the Armistice 


day crackup dates from this time, as does a noticeable limp which he affected to lend 
it credibility. 


For some time he wore his new uniform around Oxford and to victory dances 
in nearby towns; he even had a number of photographs made in it. In one of these he 
looks the mirror of the Air Ace: in nonchalant disregard of numerous Kings 
Regulations he stands leaning on a cane, cigarette in mouth, hand in trousers pocket, 
RFC wings prominently displayed on the left breast of the full-skirted tunic, garrison 
cap set at a jaunty angle, its frame removed in the casual style which in World War II 
would be called the "fifty-mission crush." (See photograph.) 


In years to come, without actually misrepresenting himself, Faulkner 
nevertheless made no effort to dispel the rumors that he had been wounded in an air 
crash, and occasionally even left the impression that this event had come about in 
combat. When interviewed by Henry Nash Smith in 1932, he would neither confirm 
nor deny a story going round that he had destroyed two aircraft in France.? 


Apparently he let it be known about this time that he had a metal disc in his 
hip. At any rate, his limp grew more pronounced in the 20s, and his New Orleans 
friends were given to understand that he also had a silver plate in his head. Such 
stories had their useful as well as comic side: they made it possible for his heavy 
drinking to be seen in a more charitable light, suggesting he drank to relieve the pain 
of his war wounds. It was, by the way, this sort of deadpan leg-pulling of Faulkner’s 
that earned him the enmity of Sherwood Anderson. Anderson would later claim their 
friendship came to an end when he discovered Faulkner had lied to him about the 
injury to his leg.’ 


Within the year, the time spent in Toronto had begun to bear fruit. In 1919 his 
first work of prose fiction, the short story "Landing in Luck" appeared in print, 
followed closely by the poem "The Lilacs." 
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Another short story, this one dating from 1921 and never finished, was called 
"Love." In it appear an RFC major who had led a French Nieuport squadron and a 
man named Bob Jeyfus, who is suspected of lying about his former career as a combat 
pilot. Tricked into either flying an aeroplane or admitting his deceit, Jeyfus demurs, 
explaining only "Nerve’s gone." Later on in the story, Jeyfus is vindicated when the 
major confirms his story: shot down and placed among the dead, he could never bring 
himself to fly again, and was forced to serve out the remainder of the war in disgrace 
as a cook. 


The major in the story suggests the redoutable Billy Bishop, Canada’s leading 
ace, who after a spectacular flying career on Nieuports had returned home in June 
1918 to assist in the organization of RAF Canada, and who was undoubtedly one of 
Faulkner’s idols. More interesting, however, is the complicated character of Bob 
Jeyfus, who seems to have taken on certain of his creator’s traits. And vice versa. In 
an interview for the New Yorker in 1931, Faulkner claimed he had been shot down in 
France and had broken both his legs, but was flying again, and now had a pilot’s 
license. Two years later, when he actually began to fly, he would explain to his 
instructor that he wanted to start over from scratch, in order to "get back his nerve." 


By 1925 he was at work on Soldiers’ Pay. Here would appear both his alter 
egos: the green Cadet Lowe, demobilized without having had a chance to prove 
himself, and the dying ace Mahon, the speaker of "Lilacs" fleshed out somewhat for 
the more discursive form of the novel. 


The same year brought him briefly into contact with the world of aviation once 
more. In New Orleans, his friend Hamilton Basso, who was doing a feature article for 
the Times-Picayune on the Gates Flying Circus, managed to wangle a few aerobatic 
rides for Faulkner and himself. It was through this experience that he first came in 
contact with the perilous, down-at-the-heels world of the gypsy barnstormers, which 
was to play such a large part in his later career. 


In July Faulkner set sail from New Orleans on a brief tour of Europe. Starting 
out from Genoa, he made his way leisurely northward toward Paris. Here he saw in 
the Pantheon a wreath to Guynemer, and in the Invalides crashed aeroplanes and guns 
and tanks and alarm klaxons. On a walking tour out of Rouen he visited Amiens, 
which would provide the setting of the short story, "All the Dead Pilots.” This side 
trip also took him through the countryside ravaged by the Ludendorff Offensives in 
the spring of 1918. Of the landscape he wrote his mother: 

Compiegne [sic] and Montdidier were 8 miles behind the front for 3 

years, so they are not damaged much. But beyond that eight miles it 

looks as if a cyclone had passed over the whole world at about 6 feet 

from the ground. Stubs of trees, and along the main roads are piles of 


shell cases and unexploded shells and wire and bones that the farmers 
dig up. (Blotner, 469) 


Though unaware of it at the time, he was gathering background material for A Fable. 
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After his return to the United States he went to work on Flags in the Dust, first 
published under the title Sartoris. The war story "Thrift" also dates from this time; 
over the next few years it would be followed by four others in a similar vein, all 
designed to cash in on the phenomenal vogue of WW I flying stories in the late 1920s. 


The fad took everyone by surprise. At war’s end few people, civilians or 
servicemen, wanted to be reminded of the ordeal they had just been through--the 
horror of it was still too close, the wounds still too fresh. A brittle cynicism toward 
the late unpleasantness was the accepted pose to strike, in America as well as in 
Europe. Of course there was the usual spate of regimental histories, memoirs, and the 
Monday-morning quarterbacking of generals that follows in the wake of every war, 
but these seldom saw more than a single small printing, frequently at the author’s 
expense, and quickly disappeared from view. Other than a couple of successful 
ironical comedies, What Price Glory? and its British counterpart, The Better ’Ole, stories 
dealing with the Great War met with a rather cool reception. 


For a time the war in the air shared the general fate. The books of such men 
as Bishop, Ball, Mannock, McCudden, and Rickenbacker were generally ignored, and 
even the finest flying story to come out of this or any war--Victor Yeates’ Winged 
Victory--had very poor sales and soon was out of print. 


Then, beginning in 1926, stories of aerial combat became an overnight 
sensation. The phenomenon was largely due to the enormous popularity of Elliott 
White Springs. Springs, a Princeton graduate and heir to a cotton mill in South 
Carolina, had been one of America’s top aces in the war and his racy, bittersweet, 
jazz-age chronicles in the Fitzgerald manner of dogfights, bathtubs full of French ’75s, 
fast women, and sudden death, caught the public fancy by storm. With the appearance 


of War Birds the stampede was on.‘ 


Almost instantly the newsstands were packed with pulp magazines dedicated to 
slaking the public thirst for tales of aerial adventure. At the peak of the craze there 
were 38 magazines devoted entirely to the subject. For a dime one could spend more 
time in vicarious dogfights than any wartime pilot had spent in real ones. The mania 
spread to the motion pictures, and before long Hollywood was grinding out an 
interminable series of six-reelers about hard-living, womanizing aviators of the 
Lafayette Escadrille (all the aces were of course Americans) who went tirelessly from 
all-night revels with incredibly beautiful French girls to duel at dawn with leather- 
coated Prussian barons in their inevitable Fokkers (all German aircraft were Fokkers), 
sustained solely by regular pulls from a flask of cognac in the pockets of their Sidcott 
suits. (For a summary of the genre, see Soldiers’ Pay, 188-9.) 


Even the more respectable magazine publishers could not escape the rush. 
Pilots turned author like Springs, James Norman Hall, and James Warner Bellah were 
kept busy providing entertainment for those members of the reading public who 
preferred their Spads and Fokkers in a glossy format. It was for this market that 
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Faulkner tailored "Thrift," "Ad Astra," "Turnabout," "All the Dead Pilots," and "With 
Caution and Dispatch." 


Not all the flying stories he wrote during this period dealt with the war, 
however. In 1929 he wrote a story called "Honor," in which appeared for the first 
time in his work the postwar generation of pilots: the barnstormers. Drawing on his 
brief encounter with the Gates Flying Circus in New Orleans and occasional sessions 
of "hangar flying" at the Memphis airport, he started on a course that would 
ultimately lead to Pylon. 


Meanwhile his flying stories provided him an entree into Hollywood. After 
doing some minor work for MGM on an adaptation of his unpublished story "Love" 
and a Wallace Beery vehicle called Flying the Mail he went to work for movie maker 
Howard Hawks. Hawks, an ex-Air Service pilot himself and producer of Dawn Patrol, 
one of the best of the early air war films, liked "Turnabout" and hired Faulkner to do 
an adaptation of it for the screen. After its completion he was put on another flying 
film, this one tentatively called War Story, which was based on three sources: his own 
"Ad Astra" and "All the Dead Pilots," and the Springs classic, War Birds. By 1933 he 
was doing continuity and dialogue for "Honor," as well as working on a project called 
Mythical Latin-American Kingdom Story, in which appears a barnstorming pilot who 
bears a faint resemblance to Johnny Sartoris, but probably owes even more to his 
flight instructor, Capt. Vernon C. Omlie. 


For at last Faulkner was learning to fly. 


Omlie had been a flight instructor during the war, then had turned for a time 
to barnstorming. After marrying his wing walker, he settled down in Memphis, where 
he opened a fixed-base operation called Mid-South Airways. It was here that Faulkner 
met him, and in February 1933 began taking lessons in an open cockpit Waco F 
biplane. 


Understandably, the instruction went rather slowly at first, since Omlie was 
under the impression that Faulkner had flown before. "I had quite a time with Bill," 
he told a fellow pilot. "He had trouble getting the feel of the controls. He had to 
learn to use the instruments, not the seat of his pants, but he still tried to do it the old 
way, trying to get the old feel back, but he couldn't." (Blotner, 797) But by mid- 
April, after 17 hours of dual instruction (approximately twice the average for 
beginning students), Faulkner soloed, and on 14 December was issued his private 
pilot’s certificate. 


That winter he and Omlie decided to fly down to New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras for the grand opening of Shushan airport. They missed opening day, 9 
February, but it was just as well, for practically everything but the speeches was 
rained out. The weather continued wet and windy, and the air show was rescheduled 
for the following week, to begin on Wednesday, 14 February. On the 15th Faulkner 
and Omlie touched down at New Orleans. It was here, in the violent and 
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unforgettable days that followed, that he would gather the background material for 
his next major work, Pylon. 


His own flying career was now in full swing. In the spring and summer he 
went up often with Omlie in another Waco, this one a UIC, a big four-place cabin 
biplane with a 210-hp Continental engine. Eventually he bought this aeroplane. Since 
there was no field at Oxford large enough to accommodate it safely, he left it with 
Omlie at Mid-South in Memphis, under an arrangement whereby his brother Dean 
would take flying lessons in it. 


Dean, the youngest of the Falkner brothers, had become somewhat of a family 
concern. A graduate engineer, sometime law student, crack shot and scratch golfer, he 
had the makings also of a superb pilot, but he was still as erratic and hot-tempered at 
26 as he had been at 17. He had, in fact, much in common with the doomed Johnny 
Sartoris, a resemblance his eldest brother could hardly have failed to notice. 


Unlike his characters, Faulkner himself seems not to have gone in for stunt 
flying. Beyond learning to recover from a spin, as every student in those days was 
required to, he seldom went out of his way to put an aeroplane into anything but 
straight and level flight. Even so, he had his misadventures. In the fall of 1933 there 
was a minor accident reminiscent of the Armistice day yarn. Making an approach to 
landing at Batesville, he found himself “hot" and high, a predicament common among 
low-time pilots. This is how he explained what happened next: 

After I was on the ground and had slowed to where I no longer 


had rudder and elevator control, I saw that I would not be able to stop 


before reaching an unmowed part of the field where the hay stood waist 
high. 


The airplane entered this grass traveling about 15 miles an hour, 
when I saw a soft spot of earth ahead. I decided not to try to put on the 
brakes because of the high grass, so I cut the switches. It struck the soft 
spot and nosed over on its back. (Blotner, 817) 
He was uninjured, and the aeroplane, with a new propeller and several new 
wing ribs, was flown back to Memphis three days later. 


There would be other such episodes. The following October there is in his log 
the entry: "Accident Undercarriage Prop, Spar," with no further elaboration. The 
inference here is a hard landing, followed by a groundloop. Of his flying ability 
Johncy later commented: "He never had a crash he couldn’t walk away from. He did 
pretty good flying OX5 stuff but every time he was out in his Waco by himself and 
went into some strange field he did something to it. Usually it never amounted to 


more than wiping off a wing tip or blowing a tire but he did it nearly every time." 
(Faulkner, 168) 
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Undaunted, however, he continued to fly regularly, and in April 1934 he and 


Omlie and Dean set up shop as barnstormers in a modest way. Their bright orange 
handbills read: 


WILLIAM FAULKNER’S 
(FAMOUS AUTHOR) 
AIR CIRCUS 
RIPLEY, MISSISSIPPI 
STUNT FLYING 
by 
William Faulkner and Capt. V.C. Omlie 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
April 28th-29th 
Parachute Jump Sunday--5 p.m. 
PASSENGER RIDES 
These ships will burn that GOOD GULF GAS 


Dean, now a licensed pilot, was the show’s impresario; Omlie apparently did all 
the stunt flying, despite the wording of the handbill; and another local man, George 
Goff, made the parachute jumps. It is probable Faulkner took some active part in the 
show, perhaps giving sky rides or taking Goff up for his jumps. 


The venture seems to have been a success, for the press noted that he and Dean 
were "planning to do a little Sunday afternoon barnstorming in Southern communities 
this summer, with a Negro pilot whom they call Black Eagle.” (Blotner, 843) For the 
moment everything seemed to be going well. Dean, now married and in partnership 
with Omlie, was giving signs of settling down at last. For a wedding present Bill gave 
him the Waco. He would soon have cause to regret his generosity. 


In the winter there was less time for pleasure flying. He was working at a 
breakneck pace on Pylon, and when the manuscript was in, the galleys would have to 
be proofed. He only went up occasionally now, with a newly-found flying companion, 
a young mechanic by the name of E.O. Champion, who was service manager at the 
Chevrolet agency in Oxford. Champ was as great an enthusiast as Faulkner, and as 
soon as he had learned to fly he had bought a little open cockpit Command-Aire, 
which the two took up on weekends. Early in 1935 Faulkner wrote "Uncle Willy,” in 
which a light plane much like Champ’s was involved. 


In the spring of 1935 the Faulkner Air Circus entered its second season. There 
were new attractions: a black parachutist and wing walker named Willie Jones, and a 
new Command-Aire with a German-built Siemens-Halske engine. Faulkner checked 
out in the new plane and took part in the opening day’s activities. On the second day, 
however, he was represented only symbolically. After Jones had made his jump, a 
lagniappe was dropped to the spectators below in the form of a tiny parachute bearing 
a signed copy of Pylon. 
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Then tragedy struck. On Sunday the 10th of November, a performance was 
held at Pontotoc, Mississippi. After the aerobatics Dean was doing the bread-and- 
butter work of the show, giving sky rides in the Waco. At about 4000 feet the plane 
suddenly entered a loop, fell out at the top, and went into a dive, shedding a wing. 
Dean and his three passengers were killed instantly. 


Although Dean had apparently not been at the controls at the time of the 
accident, it was never determined exactly what had happened. One explanation is that 
Dean had turned over the controls to the front seat passenger, a student of his, and it 
was he who, trying to impress his friends in the back seat, had attempted an 
impromptu loop from level flight. 


Whatever had happened, Faulkner blamed himself for Dean’s death. He had 
gotten him into flying; he had given him the plane. Though Jack and Johncy kept up 
their flying--Jack, with the FBI in El Paso, was building hours toward a private 
license, and Johncy, already a career pilot, was running an air service to Helena, Ark., 
and moonlighting on the air show circuit--Bill would not touch the controls of an 
aeroplane again for almost a year. 


Then, as if Dean’s death had not been enough, nine months later a second air 
tragedy struck. Vernon Omlie was killed, not while flying but while a passenger on 
board a Chicago & Southern plane taking him to Chicago. While trying to land in a 
dense ground fog at St. Louis, it had groundlooped and burst into flames. 


When Faulkner finally did begin to fly again, he would fly the way he drank. 
As if to exorcize the deaths of his brother and Omlie, he would take up a rented 
Fairchild several days in a row, quit entirely for several months, then fly almost daily 
for weeks. In the spring of 1937, after a drinking bout that landed him in the 
alcoholic ward of the Good Samaritan Hospital in Los Angeles, he moved up to a 
Stinson and a Fleet. By September he was ready to try a Waco UIC again, the type in 
which Dean had been killed. Over the next two months he would fly it three times, 
though never solo. John recalls: "After they both got killed and I took over Mid-South, 
Bill used to come up and fly our Waco... but he always wanted me along. He never 
took it out by himself." (Faulkner, 168) 


At times the old love seemed almost on the point of returning. In 1938 Champ 
needed a new plane, and Faulkner went in with him on a Travel-Aire, one of the 
first machines to have toe brakes. Their first flight in it was nearly their last. On 
the takeoff run Champ, at the controls, could not get airborne and ran the plane into 
a fence at the end of the field. Afterwards it turned out that Faulkner had been 
unknowingly riding one of the brakes, the way a nervous passenger will press the 
floorboard of an automobile while riding with an inexperienced driver at the wheel. 
Unfazed by his lapse, however, he took the Travel-Aire up himself that afternoon and 
every few days thereafter for the remainder of the year. 


His days as a pilot were numbered, though. He flew only a few times in the 
spring and fall of 1939, and early in 1940 made several desultory hops in a Piper Cub. 
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In the summer, when Jack left his Aeronca in Oxford to go on a tour of duty with the 
FBI in Alaska, he flew it occasionally. 


At the outbreak of hostilities in Europe and the debacle at Dunkirk, he was 
again seized with the urge to take the king’s shilling. He told a friend: "I got my 
uniform out the other day. I can button it, even after twenty-two years, the wings 
look as brave as they ever did. I swore then when I took it off in ’19, that I would 
never wear another, no how, nowhere, for no one. But now I don’t know." (Blotner, 
1046) 


As America’s involvement in the war became more and more certain, he began 
making his plans. He wrote his publisher and friend Ben Haas: "There is a C.A.A. 
primary flying school here, attached to the University. I am a sort of advisor without 
portfolio to it, and I think I shall teach a course in navigation and radio in the ground 
school. Am doing considerable flying on a low-wing monoplane which is a sort of 
caricature of an underpowered service machine, am also trying to get a National 
Guard Unit here, U.S. comm. for myself." (Blotner, 1060f.) 


He meant what he said. He began brushing up on his Morse code, and when 
he went up now he worked on precision manoeuvres, practising figure eights about a 
pylon, spot landings, and instrument work. But as things turned out, the closest he 
would come to military service was to be an appointment as aircraft warning chief for 
Lafayette County in 1940. 


After Pearl Harbor he grew even more restless. He was now wearing his old 
uniform fairly often, and in March 1942 he wrote Haas: "I will go to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, for a job. I am to get full Lieut. and 3200.00 per year, and I hope a 
pilots rating to wear the wings. . . . It will take about six weeks for comm. to go 
through, and orders.” (Blotner, 1103) Keeping all his options open, he also indicated 
interest in the Air Force when he learned it was recruiting glider pilot candidates. 


Back in California, he worked on two more aviation scripts: Air Force, a tale of 
a B-17 and her crew, and Liberator Story, later called Life and Death of a Bomber. In 
1942 Eddie Rickenbacker’s miraculous survival of three weeks on a raft in the Pacific 
inspired a 3-page poem entitled "Old Ace." Rickenbacker may also have been the 
inspiration for the role he would assume for the duration of the war. It was Faulkner 
the "old ace" who gave his nephew Jimmy, now an aviation cadet, his goggles and 
leather flight jacket, together with a good-luck piece, one of his RAF subaltern’s pips. 
Briefly recapturing the old élan that had produced the Armistice day episode so many 
years before, he added a characteristic touch. "I would have liked for you to have 
had my dogtag, RAF," he wrote Jimmy, "but I lost it in Europe, in Germany. I think 
the Gestapo has it; I am very likely on their records right now as a dead British flying 
officer-spy." (Blotner, 1142) 


When in Oxford he still went up now and then with Champ, but he no longer 
took the controls. It was not a happy time, and to make things worse, in Blotner’s 
inspired phrase, "the chickens of his fancy were coming home to roost." Malcolm 
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Cowley, working on a biographical sketch for The Viking Portable Faulkner, insisted on 
including the story of the Armistice day crash. Here he put his foot down. It had 
amused him to let the tale circulate apocryphally, but he was not about to sanction it 
in a printed collection of his work. "You’re going to bugger up a fine dignified 
distinguished book with that war business," he wrote Cowley testily. And when 
Dayton Kohler made several references in an article to his wartime adventures, he had 
to bite the bullet again, telling Kohler point blank: "Am proud to have belonged to 
RAF even obscurely. But had no combat service or wound." (Blotner, 1305) 


There were more embarrassments to come. In the spring of 1947, on a flight in 
a Taylorcraft with Jimmy, now a major in the Marine Corps Reserve, he asked to take 
the controls. After flying the little plane around for a while to get the feel of it, he 
attempted a landing. As he turned onto final approach, Jimmy, seeing he was about to 
let it sink into a clump of willows off the end of the runway, had to take the plane 
from him. It had been five years since he had flown; he would never try again. 


In 1961 a good-will trip by air to Venezuela was in the offing, but as the time 
for departure grew nearer, he began to baulk. Finally he admitted to Muna Lee, who 
had worked up the trip, "I wish I might not [have] to fly there. As I get older, I get 
more and more frightened of aeroplanes." (Blotner, 1779) 


In spite of everything, the hangar flying still went on. While at the University 
of Virginia he still liked to listen to the stories of ex-military airmen, gathering from 
them now and then a bit of grist for his mill. Chapter XIII of The Mansion owes much 
of its detail to the wartime experiences of Blotner, who while serving as a bombardier 
had been captured and interned by the Germans. And the old habits died hard: late in 
life yet another tale would be added to the Toronto apocrypha, this one having to do” 
with a crash-landing in Lake Ontario. While awaiting the arrival of the rescue boats, 
he had climbed out on the tail of his Jenny and lighted a cigarette. The punch line 
went, "I was arrested for smoking on duty." (Blotner, 1775) 
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ln actuality, the only stipulations were that recruits be between the ages of 18 and 30, have the written consent of 
a parent or guardian if under 21, and “bear the ear-marks of a gentleman.” Perhaps he had been misled by the RFC’s 
own advertising campaign, which suggested that pilot candidates should be able to “speak the King's English.” 
(Wise, 87) 


2 Although Millgate maintains it is not inconceivable that he might have been injured in an aeroplane mishap on 
Armistice day, there is no record of any such incident in the Toronto newspapers of the time, nor do any of Faulk- 
ner’s contemporaries in the cadet training program recall such an event. The door seems to have been rather defini- 
tively shut by Mr. J.M. Hinchley, who joined the RAF in Toronto the same day as Faulkner, and whose career 
paralleled his up to the time of demobilization. Mr. Hinchley: “None of our group did any actual flying as the flu 
epidemic and the signing of the Armistice on Nov. 11th interrupted our schedule. ... After the Armistice on Nov. 
11th, orders came through to discontinue all flying in Canada, and from that date we simply marked time while 
awaiting demobilization. That Faulkner could have been doing solo flying at that time when all activities were at a 
halt is hardly credible.” (“Faulkner in Toronto,” 197f.) 


3 Alternatively, the breach might have dated from the moment Anderson realized Faulkner had been putting him 
on when he had gravely assured him that the offspring of a white man and a black woman were invariably sterile, 
like mules. 


4 There is some question as to the authorship of this book, which was published anonymously with the subtitle, 
Diary of an Unknown Aviator. The unknown aviator was later identified as John McGavock Grider, a member of 
Springs’ squadron who was killed in combat. In all probability, the book was based on a diary by Grider which 
Springs inherited, reworked extensively, and saw into print. At any rate, Springs never claimed to have written it, 
and had the royalties assigned to Grider’s family. 
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A NOTE ON THE BRITISH AND GERMAN AIR SERVICES DURING THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


1. THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS/ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Flying Corps came into existence in 1912. In the beginning it was 
intended to be a separate service, administered jointly by the Admiralty and the War 
Office. This ideal was never more than a pious hope, however; before long the navy 
and army had gone their separate ways, and when the British Expeditionary Force 
went to France in August 1914, the overseas units of the RFC were under the control 
of the Army, while the safety of Britain’s shores was entrusted to the Royal Naval Air 
Service. 


The basic tactical unit, the squadron, was at first made up of three flights of 
four machines each. During the war, when more aircraft became available, squadron 
strength grew to 18, and squadrons were consolidated in larger units called wings. As 
the military role of the aeroplane came to be better understood, a division of labor 
took place. Commanders in the field needed aeroplanes to observe enemy activity 
across the lines and to spot artillery fire. To meet their needs, corps wings were 
assigned to them; these were composed mostly of slow two-seaters suitable for short 
reconnaissance, photography, bombing, and artillery observation. At the Army level, 
fast single-seaters carried out the duties of long-range reconnaissance and aerial 
fighting. In the winter of 1915-16 a further merger took place: wings were paired to 
form brigades. The brigade was a self-sufficient fighting unit, consisting of an army 
wing, a corps wing, a kite balloon wing, and an aircraft park for logistical support. 
By April 1916 each Army in the field had an RFC brigade. 


Throughout the war the process of specialization continued: as the aeroplane 
came more and more to be employed as an offensive weapon, entire wings were made 
up exclusively of armed single-seaters. These not only provided long-range 
reconnaissance and protection for the corps wings with which they were paired, but 
also countered the newly created Jagdstaffeln, massed squadrons of German fighters 
that had begun to roam up and down the lines in search of prey. 


During the early years of the war, aerial bombing was little more than a 
sideline, owing both to more pressing tactical demands at the front and to the paltry 
payloads of the first bombers. But with the development of the big multi-engined 
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Handley Page (and the German Gotha which regularly attacked London), a new 
interest in strategic bombing quickly emerged. The first step was the creation in 1917 
of the Independent Bombing Force to conduct retaliatory attacks on the German 
heartland. This was followed by a proposal to create an entirely independent air 
service. On 1 April 1918, the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service 
ceased to exist, and the Royal Air Force was born. 


With the merging of the services, a new rank structure was devised. Below are 
the ranks of the old RFC (army) and their RAF equivalents: 


Brigadier Air Commodore 
Colonel Group Captain 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wing Commander 
Major Squadron Leader 
Captain Flight Lieutenant 
Lieutenant Flying Officer 
Second Lieutenant Pilot Officer 


2. DEUTSCHE LUFTSTREITKRAFTE 


When Germany mobilized for war in 1914, the air service was an integral part 
of the Army. A Feldfliegerabteilung (field air section), consisting ordinarily of six 
machines used for reconnaissance, photography, or artillery observation, was assigned 
to each Army Corps. 


In 1915 the first true fighter plane came into existence with the introduction of 
the Fokker Eindecker. At first it was regarded only as a defensive weapon, and two 
fighters were allotted to each of the Feldfliegerabteilungen to provide cover for the 
corps aircraft. It was not until the battle of the Somme in the summer of 1916 that 
the Germans, like the Allies, came to realize the unique qualities of the aeroplane as a 
weapon and took steps to give their flying corps some measure of independence from 
the Army. At Ludendorff’s suggestion, the air service was placed under a central 
command, the Luftstreitkrafte. Within this organization, Schutzstaffeln (protective 
squadrons) were assigned the task of providing ground support and cover for the 
Fliegerabteilungen A (artillery observation sections). This move gave the newly-formed 
Jagdstaffeln (pursuit squadrons) a free rein to operate full time as interceptors. 


The French countered this move with their famous escadrilles de chasse (pursuit 
squadrons), groups of Spads manned by the elite of the aviation militaire, which could 
be brought together on short notice to form a single, powerful strike force. 


The German countermove went the French one better. In July 1917 the first 
Jagdgeschwader (pursuit wing) was created under the command of Manfred von 
Richthofen. The Jagdgeschwader, or "Flying Circus," as the press came to call it, was a 
permanent merger of four Jagdstaffeln, totaling around 56 aircraft and provided with 
its own tenders, mobile equipment, and support personnel so that it could be shuttled 
up and down the lines independently and on short notice, controlling the skies 
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wherever it happened to be at the time. Since by now the Allies enjoyed a large 
numerical superiority in the air, the role of the Jagdgeschwader was as much symbolic 
as tactical. To this end much was made in the German press of the spectacular strings 
of victories run up by their leading aces, and for the benefit of the beleaguered 
infantrymen in the trenches below, their aeroplanes were emblazoned in gaudy, 
distinctive colors and patterns, recalling the gay caparisons of medieval chargers. 
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A NOTE ON THE SOPWITH CAMEL 


Oh, mother, put out your Golden Star, 
Your son’s gone up in a Sop, 

The wings are weak, the ship’s a freak, 
She’s got a rickety prop; 

The motor’s junk, your son is drunk, 
He’s sure to take a slop; 

Oh, mother, put out your Golden Star, 
Your son’s gone up in a Sop. 


--RFC mess song, ca. 1917. 


The aeroplane William Faulkner loved most to write about was the Sopwith 
Camel. The Camel, most famous of all British fighters, was in every sense of the word 
a thoroughbred. Its track record was phenomenal; in the 16 months of its operational 
life it brought down 1294 enemy aircraft. It also brought down more than its share of 
Allied airmen too, if contemporary accounts are to be trusted. The Camel betrayed its 
bloodline in temperament as well as performance: high-strung, skittish, easily 
"spooked," it called for a master’s hand on the reins. 


Yet it looked like anything but a racehorse. The Sopwith factory designated it 
the Fighting Biplane, but from the first time a pilot set jaundiced eye upon the 
peculiar humped profile of the coaming forward of the cockpit, which housed its twin 
Vickers machine guns, it was never known as anything other than the Camel. (See 
photograph.) 


If the Camel lacked the lean, rakish lines of some other fighters, it looked even 
worse on paper. Performance figures indicate a top speed in the neighborhood of 125 
mph, but performance figures are taken from a pristine airframe and a new engine. 
Pilots at the front generally conceded that 115 mph was a more realistic figure. In 
fact, the Camel wouldn’t even fly very fast downhill. In pilots’ parlance it was a 
"dirty" aeroplane; because of the great amount of drag created by its large frontal area 
and cagework of struts and wires, it refused to build up much velocity even in a near- 
vertical dive. To its credit, it did climb well--up to about 12,000 feet. Above that it 
was a sluggish performer, and at 19,000 feet its stubby wings could barely keep it 
aloft as it mushed along nose-high on the brink of a stall. 


By way of comparison, the Fokker D.VII, its competition in the latter days of 
the war, was 25 mph faster in level flight, dove like a brick, and climbed with ease to 
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23,000 feet. Mac Grider, the author of War Birds, had a simple explanation for the 
Camel’s magnificent war record: "You've got to shoot down all the Huns to get home 
yourself." 


The power plant of the Camel also had its idiosyncrasies. The various Le 
Rhöne and Clerget rotary engines installed in production models were all notoriously 
finicky about their feed--the rich fuel-air ratio necessary to keep a cold engine 
running on the ground was guaranteed to choke it once in the air, and the first thing 
a prudent Camel pilot did after takeoff was carefully--very carefully--lean the 
mixture. Then too the rotary engine led to handling problems which were further 
aggravated by the very light weight of the machine. With full fuel, armament, and 
pilot, the Camel weighed only 1493 pounds, a fourth of which consisted of the engine 
spinning away in the nose. In level flight the torque of the 130-hp Clerget would roll 
the machine on its back unless the pilot kept both hand and mind constantly on the 
controls. 


Admittedly, the Camel was not every pilot’s cup of tea. But the men who flew 
it long enough to learn to appreciate it loved it like no other aeroplane. It might not 
have been able to outclimb, outrun, or outdive a Fokker, but it could outmanoeuvre 
any aeroplane ever built. Most of the service machines of the first war--and in 
particular the stationary engine types--were built with an eye to stability. This made 
them safe and easy to handle in everyday use. But what makes an aeroplane stable is 
its inherent desire to fly straight and level, and this tendency must be consciously 
overcome every time a change in direction or altitude is desired. A Camel, on the 
other hand, had to be consciously held in steady flight, and came out of it in a flash. 
The very instability that made it a death trap for the mediocre pilot made it a 
darting, slewing, skittering gadfly in combat. 


The secret to its incredible manoeuvrability lay in the distribution of its mass. 
All the heaviest items--engine, fuel, armament, pilot--were concentrated in the first 
seven feet of its fuselage, near the center of lift, which gave it exceedingly small 
moments of inertia to overcome. And its notorious behavior in a right turn--even a 
normal right turn in a Camel looked like an incipient snap roll--became its strongest 
asset in aerial combat. A Camel could make a right turn in even less time--and 
consequently less space--than a Fokker D.VII; no attacker in fact could remain on its 
tail when it was turning to the right. 


Although this idiosyncrasy attracted the greatest notoriety among pilots, the 
Camel could move just about as nimbly in any direction. With ailerons on all four 
wings, it had a fantastic roll rate, and its elevators were exceptionally sensitive. At 
the merest hint of crossed controls, it would flick into a spin. Maj. Harold Hartney 
was one of the many pilots who learned to appreciate the Camel’s sensitive controls 
the hard way: 

I inadvertently thrust my stick hard against the Camel’s instrument 


board. B2314’s response was instantaneous. Her tail rose like a bucking 
bronco and threw me head first out of the cockpit. I was shot out on to 
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the top of my Vickers guns. There I lay with the windmill propeller 
blades almost grazing my nose until the terrific initial acceleration died 
down. Using all my strength, I forced myself backwards and upwards 
inch by inch to the cockpit until my right hand found the spade grip on 
the top of the stick. With a back somersault I landed in my seat, having 
fallen downwards for almost a mile. (Winter, 53-4) 


A new pilot’s introduction to the Camel was apt to be an humbling, not to say 
unnerving experience. Short coupled, its blunt snout cocked upward like the muzzle 
of a trench mortar, it looked lethal even sitting on the ground. The view from the 
tiny cockpit beneath the wing was no more reassuring; the pilot found himself sitting 
deep in the body of a fuselage reeking of castor oil, acetate dope, and topal varnish, 
with the fuel tank in the small of his back, the engine in his lap, and the butts of a 
pair of Vickers guns about six inches in front of his nose. 


Startup was typical for machines of the era. Once the pilot had belted himself 
in and pushed his toes through the stirrups of the rudder bar, a mechanic sang out, 
"Switch off, petrol on." After assuring that the magneto switch was indeed off, the 
pilot responded with the same words, pumped up fuel pressure with a hand pump 
located on the right cockpit wall, checked the stick and rudder for freedom of 
movement, and raised the constantinesco gear! handle, while the mechanic pulled the 
propeller through several blades, in order to suck gasoline into the cylinders. 
"Contact!" yelled the mechanic; the pilot switched on the magnetos and answered, 
"Contact." The mechanic swung the prop, and the engine roared to life. 


Takeoff was almost instantaneous, and initial climbout nothing short of 
spectacular to the pilot accustomed to training machines. Nor was the excitement over 
when the plane reached altitude. This from Elliott Springs: 

He forgot about the right hand turn and tried one with his motor full 

on. The torque caught him and flipped him over like an autumn leaf. 

The next thing he knew he was 2000 feet below, wondering what it was 

all about. The ground had twirled around him first to the right and 

then to the left--it was over his left shoulder now. ... He cut off his 

throttle and got the plane in a glide. He opened his throttle wide and 

tried it again. In a split second he was upside down with a stream of 

castor oil in his face from the motor. He kicked his rudder and the 

plane rotated once upside down. What the hell? He tried his ailerons-- 

whew, what a sideslip! At 1000 feet he came out into a glide and waited 

for his stomach to get back in place. (Contact, 86) 


The Camel made its debut on the western front in July of 1917. For almost a 
year, German Halberstadts and Albatri, with their twin Spandau guns firing through 
the propeller, had ruled the air. The Camel was the first British fighter to match the 
firepower of the Germans, and with its arrival the tide of the air war turned. in the 
hands of pilots such as Barker (cf. A Fable, 88), Alan Jerrard, the only Camel pilot to 
win the Victoria Cross, and Roy Brown, the Canadian who shot down Manfred von 
Richthofen, the Camel became the deadliest low-altitude fighter ever known. By war’s 
end 2,582 were in service, making up about 40% of the fighter strength in France. 
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Though designed originally for aerial combat, occasionally the Camel was fitted 
with bomb racks under the fuselage and pressed into service as a light bomber. The 
typical load was four 20-lb. Cooper bombs, released from the cockpit by a cable switch 
(there was no bombsight). Another variant--one especially disliked by pilots--was the 
Trench Fighter. This was an idea the Army came up with to use the aeroplane in 
close support. With a machine gun mounted on the cockpit floor between the pilot’s 


knees and angled downward 45°, the Trench Fighter was designed to strafe enemy 
troops from treetop level. 


lof. A Fable, 111: "open position . . . let bullets pass.” 
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"LANDING IN LUCK," William Faulkner: Early Prose and Poetry (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1962, 42-50). 


Faulkner’s career as a storyteller began with this 2500-word flying tale which 
first appeared in the University of Mississippi student newspaper, The Mississippian, in 
November 1919. The setting in all likelihood is Leaside airfield, three miles north of 
Toronto. Here, during his days as a student at the School of Military Aeronautics, 
Faulkner would have had ample opportunity when off duty to observe operations on 
the flight line, and probably even a few crashes, for these were everyday occurrences 
at the Flying School. 


"Landing in Luck" is in two senses a work of apprenticeship. At the time he 
wrote it Faulkner had never piloted an aeroplane, had quite possibly never even been 
up in one, and the story brims over with the enthusiasm and secondhand aeronautical 
wisdom of the aviation cadet. Cadet Thompson’s errors in judgment are textbook 
errors--the very sort of which cautionary anecdotes are made--and nowhere in the 
story does the reader familiar with flying sense the immediacy Faulkner would later 
evoke. Nevertheless, he had learned his subject well: the descriptions of the 
aeroplane’s behavior are aeronautically accurate, and the theme of the story, as 
indicated by its title, is pursued with technical fidelity. The entire sequence of events 
of Cadet Thompson’s first solo flight, from liftoff to groundloop, testify to the 
unpredictable character of the aeroplane which, like a modern-day avatar of the 
goddess of fortune, chose this day to smile on the unworthy Thompson. 


"Landing in Luck" is the work of an apprentice in literary craftsmanship as 
well. The delineation of character (human character, that is) is at best rudimentary: 
the minor figures--the flight instructor, the base commander, the orderly--are nebulous 
and utterly predictable, drawn as it were from a distance. As indeed they must have 
been: after all, Faulkner never had a flight instructor in Canada, nor failing some 
gross violation of discipline would he have had occasion to see his commanding 
officer except from afar. Even the one character who may have been drawn from 
life--Cadet Thompson--emerges as an archetype of the ignorant, cocksure 
undergraduate, a type Faulkner, having been raised in a university town, would 
hardly have had to go to Canada to meet. Yet Thompson too is only a caricature, a 
young man who projects no human quality other than cocksure ignorance. 


In spite of these obvious flaws, there is something strikingly different about 
"Landing in Luck." In contrast to conventional stories, in which objects are usually 
enhanced with symbolic significance in order to shed light on the complexities of 
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human character and behavior, here it is the other way around. The central figure of 
the story, delineated with loving precision in all her fickle and unpredictable glory, is 
not a human being, but a machine--the notorious Curtiss Jenny. 


On reflection this is hardly surprising. While a student at the S.M.A. Faulkner 

would have had little time for personal relationships beyond the casual camaraderie of 
the barracks which springs up among cadets in their rare moments of leisure; on the 
other hand, he had a great deal of time in which to contemplate the nature of the 
machine he was later to fly. The students at the S.M.A. studied the Jenny in 
painstaking detail, learned by heart every line of her lithe, intricate body, made 
detailed drawings of her--Faulkner’s side view of the Jenny in his school notebook is a 
praiseworthy piece of draughtsmanship--memorized her rigging, performance 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies in flight. At Leaside they studied the OX5 engine 
that powered her, ran it up on test stands, smelled the reek of castor oil and felt the 
heat from the flames that leaped from her exhaust stacks. There is no doubt Faulkner 
knew the Jenny well, and the pride of the acolyte in having mastered his office shows 
on every page. 
The machine The Curtiss JN, universally known as the Jenny, was a tandem two-seat 
biplane constructed in the conventional manner of the era. It was a good sized 
aeroplane--27 feet long, with an upper wingspan of 43 feet--and grossly underpowered. 
Top speed was nominally 75 mph, though 65 was typical for a used specimen in 
average rig, and its climb rate was an anemic 200 feet per minute. 


The Jenny owed its existence to the US Army’s decision in 1914 to ban the use 
of pusher-type machines as trainers. Then, as now, student landings could best be 
described as controlled crashes, and the engines of the Curtiss pushers which the 
service had been using up to that time had a disquieting tendency to break loose from 
their beds upon impact and crush the aviators seated in front of them. This decision 
prompted Glenn Curtiss to join forces with British aircraft designer B. Douglas 
Thomas to develop a tractor aeroplane that would be suitable for military use. The 
result of their collaboration was the Jenny. 


The first generation of Jennies, and all those built in Canada, were powered by 
the notorious Curtiss OX5 engine, a water-cooled V8 of 90 horsepower. The weakest 
link in the OX5 was the camshaft, which often sheared in flight. The cooling system 
ran it a close second, however; the many plumbing connections leaked unremittingly 
and often separated, spewing boiling rusty water back into the cockpits. The 
carburetion, too, left much to be desired: the Jenny pilot who decided to abort a 
landing did so at his peril, for once an OX5 had been throttled back, advancing the 
throttle again was likely to produce little more than a prolonged fit of coughing. 


In spite of its many deficiencies, the US and Canadian military accepted the 
Jenny, and soon 100 machines a month were being turned out by the Curtiss plants at 
Hammondsport and Buffalo, NY. With the entry of the US in the war in 1917, 
subcontractors in eight other American cities were also licensed to build Jennies. 
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In Canada the contract was let to Canadian Aeroplanes Ltd. of Toronto. The 
"Canuck," a name given it after the war by American barnstormers, was the only 
trainer used by Canada during the war. A modified version of the JN-3, it 
incorporated a number of changes desired by the RFC. These included ailerons on all 
four wings, which gave it much improved lateral control at low speed; an aluminum 
engine cowling and cockpit coaming; and an empennage of tubular steel instead of 
wood. 


headed into the wind It is standard operating procedure to park a conventional gear 
(as opposed to tricycle gear) aeroplane facing into the wind. On breezy days, a strong 
gust of wind from the rear can lift the tail suddenly and stand the machine on its 
nose, resulting in damage to the propeller. 


instructor in the forward cockpit This establishes a terminus a quo of summer 1918. 
Prior to that time instructors rode in the rear seat out of a desire for self-preservation, 
for in high-speed crashes the engine was often driven into the lap of the front seat 
occupant. This seating arrangement was prescribed at Training Command until the 
institution of the Armour Heights system, which preached the gospel that the 
aeroplane was "a nice-tempered, reasonable machine that obeys a simple honest code of 
rules at all times and in any weather." (Dodds, 18) At this time, in order to instill 
confidence in the student, instructors were ordered to take the front seat. 


barracks ace Nowadays "hangar ace"; the aeronautical equivalent of the club bore. 
Harold Buckley, recalling his days as a student pilot, seems to suggest Cadet 
Thompson’s type was not unique: "This re-hashing of the exciting moments of the day, 
close calls, hairbreath [sic] escapes, forced landings, and crack-ups, was a favorite 
pastime with all of us, though with some it was really a disease." (20f.) 


Seven hours and nine minutes A bit over par for the course. J. Sterling Halstead, 
one of the several US Navy cadets trained in Canada in 1917, states that members of 
his unit soloed "after periods of dual instruction that ran from a maximum of six 
hours to a minimum of 45 minutes." (Wise, 100) 


hold that stick back Thompson has carelessly released back pressure on the control 
stick, allowing the elevators to droop downward and thus present a greater lifting 
surface to the wind. The risk here is the same as that described above; i.e., a sudden 
gust of wind may lift the tail of the aeroplane and damage the propeller. 


this aerodrome or down at Borden There were two airfields in Canada other than 
Camp Borden where students were taught to fly, Camps Rathbun and Mohawk, but 
both were located at Deseronto, 130 miles to the east. Since the Jenny had an 
endurance of only two hours, it would seem that Faulkner had some place nearer in 
mind, probably Leaside. 


wild and hardy amateurs took off, landed and crashed A typical day at the flight 
school. Most students had several crashes on their way to winning their flight badges, 
although thanks largely to the 40-mph landing speed of the Jenny, few were serious. 
One cadet at Mohawk in 1917 remembers that the afternoon he soloed "there were 
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about ten crashes and several machines were completely wiped out, but no one was 
hurt." (Wise, 106) 


A machine descended tail high . . . inferior tennis ball A fairly typical student 
landing. The pilot, misjudging his height, levels off and in effect makes a landing a 
few feet above the ground. Then, as the aeroplane's speed decays, it begins to sink 
rapidly in a level attitude. The wheels strike the earth and rebound while the tail is 
still descending. This results in a very brief zoom, followed by another bounce. The 
landing gear of modern aircraft have hydraulic shock absorbers which give at impact 
and dampen the ricochet effect of such a landing, but the Jenny had a springy 
arrangement of elastic bungee cord which responded to sudden compression in the 
manner of a pogo stick. 


Nonetheless, Mr. Bessing' point is well taken. The succession of diminishing 
bounces gives evidence that the student, after his initial blunder, has quickly got the 
aeroplane back under control and turned a potential disaster into an acceptable, if not 
graceful, landing. 


you cut your gun and sit up there like a blind idiot Like the student they have just 
seen land, Cadet Thompson begins his approach by closing his throttle and leveling off 
too high, but unlike the other he makes no corrections and thus experiences the darker 
side of the hard landing. If after the first bounce no corrective action is taken; i.e., if 
the student sits paralyzed at the controls, the plane will begin to "porpoise," with each 
successive zoom becoming slower and more nose-high, each impact with the ground 
more vicious, until on about the third bounce it will land on its nose and tip over on 
its back. 


when you condescend to dive the bus The other generic type of bad landing, in which 
the aeroplane is aimed at the landing area, the throttle still open, and driven slightly 
nose down into the ground. Even more spectacular bounces can result from this type 
of landing, as one may imagine, for the aeroplane still has flying speed when it 
contacts the ground. Thus it will continue to crow-hop, making brief flights between 
bounces, until the throttle is closed and its speed decays to the stall. in fact, this is 
how the very first aeroplanes were landed. However, their cruise speed and stall speed 
were so close to one another that any reduction in power resulted inevitably in a 
landing of sorts. Blériot, introducing what has come to be regarded as the normal 
power-off landing procedure, was seen as a madman in his day, and the press labelled 
his slow, gliding approach the "death dive." 


keep your nose down This is sound advice, for in normal (non-aerobatic) flight, an 
aeroplane will not stall as long as it is kept in a nose-low attitude. The greatest peril 
faced by the novice pilot is that of the stall-spin accident, which is ordinarily caused 
by uncoordinated use of the controls, followed by an instinctive desire to keep the 
aeroplane aloft by holding the nose up. 


he opened the throttle wide and pushed the stick forward At the beginning of the 
takeoff roll, the throttle is opened, then as speed begins to pick up--in the Jenny to 
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about a fast trot--the stick is pushed forward slightly, in order to get the tailskid off 
the ground and facilitate acceleration. 


pulled the stick back . . . losing more speed Cadet Thompson has committed a 
cardinal blunder, trying to take off before the aeroplane has reached flying speed. 
The result is a marked increase in drag due to the wings’ higher angle of attack, 
coupled with the additional friction of the tailskid as it returns to earth--all 
contributing to slow him down at the very time he needs to accelerate. By now he has 
used up a considerable amount of the field, and showing rare good sense closes the 
throttle to abort the takeoff. His second takeoff is a very good one: eyes on the 
airspeed indicator, he waits this time until he has flying speed to lift off. His 
technique here is flawless; his judgment less so, for he has begun the takeoff too far 
downfield to be able to clear the cable at the end of it. See Mr. Bessing’s abbreviated 
account of the incident on 47. 


ambulance Commonly known as "Hungry Lizzie," a specially-built Packard ambulance 
carrying axes, saws, wire-cutters, and other equipment for extricating aviators from 
crashed planes, was a permanent and much-used fixture at all training fields. 


eight hundred feet The following is from Hints on Flying: The Curtiss Standard JN- 
4D Military Tractor Handbook (1918): "After a height of not less than 800 feet, a turn 
can be contemplated. It is advisable to reach a higher altitude if possible, but do not 
attempt one lower unless necessity demands to miss obstructions or to play safe on a 
certain forced-landing spot in case of engine trouble." (Lincke, 121) 


his spot on the field The spot at which he wishes to touch down during landing. In 
pilot training a student is taught to pick out a spot approximately one-third of the 
way down the field and note its position in his windscreen as he makes his approach. 
If the spot appears to move downward and starts to disappear beneath the nose of the 
aeroplane, the gliding angle is too shallow and he will overshoot his spot; if it appears 
to rise in the windscreen, the gliding angle is too steep and he will land short. 


gliding angle Here Cadet Thompson has his first stroke of good luck. At the moment 
he runs out of fuel, his plane is in a position from which a normal power-off 
approach to the landing area can be made at a speed fast enough to keep the 
interplane wires singing. (Cf. A Green Bough, XVIII, 40: "banshee wire.") 


long flames wrapping back from the exhausts Though disconcerting to the novice 
pilot, this was a normal condition in the Jenny. With the OX5 throttled back, tongues 
of blue flame flowed back from the stubby exhaust stacks mounted on either side of 
the cowling outboard of the cylinders. 


long bank The other machine is making a shallow turn toward Cadet Thompson as it 
passes, in order to remain within hailing distance. 


size and shape of a wheel The JN-4 had 26-inch wire spoke wheels which were 
customarily covered with fabric. 
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Thompson’s card The equivalent of a logbook, on which were entered the cumulative 
hours of flight instruction a student had received. 


G.0.C. General Officer Commanding; here the officer in charge of Training 
Command. 


land on his left wing Since the cable has sheared off the right wheel of the Jenny, a 
satisfactory (i.e., survivable) landing will call for a level of skill well beyond that of 
Cadet Thompson. If a normal, wings-level touchdown is made, the right gear strut 
will dig into the ground at once, causing the aeroplane to do a high-speed groundloop 
and probably go over on its back. In order to avoid this, it must be brought down to 
the surface in a forward slip with the left wing low; then, as it settles, more and more 
aileron must gradually be fed in so as to keep the right wing up as long as possible. 
The aeroplane must touch down on its one wheel at the lowest possible speed, so that 
when the right wing inevitably does come down, the resultant groundloop will not be 
violent enough to overturn the machine. 


kick his rudder over Whether Cadet Thompson knew it or not, this action might have 
also saved him, though not the machine. The manual Learning to Fly in the U.S. Army 
(1917) describes this manoeuvre under the heading "Bad Landings": "If at the moment 
of landing the rudder is turned causing the machine to swerve, or if the machine is 
not level, a side strain will be placed upon the landing gear and the wheels will 
buckle." Wiping off the landing gear by touching down in a skid will assure a very 
hard landing indeed, but the aeroplane is unlikely to turn over. 


The tail touched Without realizing it, Cadet Thompson has been applying steady 
back pressure on the stick throughout the approach, probably because of his 
instinctive fear of the ground. The fact that the tailskid touches down first testifies 
to the part the gods have played in the landing. Even skilled pilots, landing at the 
lowest possible speed, rarely touch down tail first. 


the left wing was low and the wing tip crumpled like paper More indications of 
divine intervention on Thompson’s behalf. A slight gust has evidently lifted the right 
wing just prior to touchdown, and the structural failure of the left wing tip prevents a 
groundloop from occurring immediately. 


The machine struck again . . . stood on its nose When the inevitable groundloop 
finally occurs, it is at such a low speed that the aeroplane has only enough residual 
momentum to stand on its nose. 


R.A.F. This places the events in the story between April 1, the date of the founding 
of the Royal Air Force, and November 11, 1918, when flight training was suspended 
in Canada. 
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A GREEN BOUGH (New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933). 


The manuscript of this poem, originally entitled "The Lilacs,” was hand- 
lettered, bound as a presentation booklet, signed by Faulkner, and dated January 1, 
1920. It was first printed in the June 1925 issue of The Double Dealer with the 
subscripts "TO A... AND H.. „ ROYAL AIR FORCE/August 1925." Although 
Blotner speculates that A... and H... may have been two British officers at New 
Haven who encouraged Faulkner to enlist in the RAF,! no hard evidence to support 
this has come to light. 


We sit drinking tea ... How happy we are The ambiance of the poem is vaguely 
Prufrockian, the setting somewhere in England in the summer of 1919. In an early 
draft, the fifth line of the poem read: "We are in Blighty," a word of particular 
significance in this context. In World War I British military slang "Blighty" (from 
Hind. bilaiti: England, Europe) meant both Britain and a wound serious enough to get 
one returned there from the front--a most enviable thing. The narrator of the poem is, 
however, anything but a Prufrock. He is instantly recognizable as a preliminary 
sketch of Donald Mahon, the dying aviator of Soldiers’ Pay. Yet even he is not the 
first of the series. Among the numerous sketches of World War I types Faulkner did 
while a cadet at Toronto--infantrymen in battle dress, RAF officers, a sinister, 
mustachioed soldier labeled "The ‘un,’ a kilted Scots officer, a Negro trooper, a pilot 
in the cockpit of a single-seater--there is the fragment of a poem entitled "The Ace": 
The silent earth looms liquid in the dawning 


Black as poured ink beneath the grey 
Mist’s spectral clutching fingers 


The sun light 

Paints him as he stalks, huge through the morning 
In his fleece and leather, gilds his bright 

Hair and his cigarette. 


Makes gold his fléece and leather, and his bright 
Hair. 


Then, like a shooting stär,? 


At first glance it may seem strange that this pulp magazine superhero should in 
less than two years have evolved into the wan, wasted protagonist of "The Lilacs." Yet 
only the year before he too had been confidently stalking the morning mist. Now he 
is one of the living dead--Gerontion, not Prufrock--and he and his comrades sit "in 
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diffident contentedness" among the women, trying not to let one another know how 
happy they are to be alive. 


Odd as it may seem, this feeling of shame at having survived came to be almost 
commonplace among combat pilots as the war wore on. Not long before his death the 
British ace Albert Ball wrote his father that "no fighter pilot who fought seriously 
could hope to escape from the war alive." Elliott Springs summed up the feeling this 
way: 

Fighting in the air was something no man could live through if he stuck 

to it. The good ones were all dead-- .... Aviators were born to be 

killed, not to come home and strut about. And those that did come back 

ought to be ashamed--there must be something wrong with them. if you 

stuck to your job long enough you were sure to get killed. All the good 

ones were dead. (Leave Me With A Smile, 46) 

Smooth-shouldered creatures ... figures on a masque Another distant echo of Eliot. 
However, the gentle, solicitous women who minister to the three invalided airmen bear 
little resemblance to the offputting objects of Prufrock’s febrile libido. Their 
sensuality is noted, but they are to the narrator insubstantial, like spectral beings from 
an alien world. Only the war is real. Thus Yeates’ protagonist: "There was an 
attraction about the area of the lines. Here was the stage of tremendous events, here 
was frantic excitement in comparison with which nothing else had much flavour. Two 
hours at a time over there... was too much; nevertheless, all other places were unreal 
and uninteresting." (313) 


a white woman... lake Recalling Rimbaud's "l'Aube," a personification of the 
morning mist rising from the surface of a lake. Dawn patrols were regarded by pilots 
with particular distaste, in part because in the event of an engine failure (a fairly 
common occurrence), the earth below was often obscured by ground fog, especially in 
fine weather. The phenomenon is caused by the night-time cooling of moist air near 
the earth’s surface (as over a lake), and dissipates only as the morning progresses and 
the sun heats it above its dewpoint, causing it to rise and form a cumulus "cloud 
forest." 


little pointed-eared machine In all probability a de Havilland D.H.4. The distinctive 
"faun’s-ear" profile of the vertical tail was typical of machines of this marque, 
beginning with the appearance of the D.H.3 in 1915. 


The D.H.4, which went into service in France in March 1917, was the standard 
day bomber for the remainder of the war. A bit smaller than the Curtiss Jenny--its 
upper wingspan was 42 feet--it was dwarfed by the other bomber used in the 
Mannheim raids, the twin-engined Handley Page. Its armament included a Vickers 
gun firing forward through the propeller, and one or two Lewis guns mounted in the 
observer’s cockpit. Normal payload consisted of either two 230-lb. or four 112-1b. 
bombs, carried in racks under the fuselage and wings. 


The D.H.4 was generally liked by the pilots who flew it, for it was easy to fly, 
and with the installation of the superb 375-hp Rolls Royce Eagle VIII engine it could 
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outclimb and outrun virtually anything in the air, including most of the front-line 
scouts. Once engaged in aerial combat, however, it was an easy victim because of its 
lack of manoeuvrability and the distance between pilot and gunner, which precluded 
communication in the din of battle. The greatest design flaw of the D.H.4, however, 
was its readiness to catch fire when the fuel tank was hit; this earned it the nickname 
"The Flaming Coffin" (ironically, the first self-sealing fuel tank was installed on a 
D.H.4 on 12 November 1918). 


Raiding over Mannheim As a result of the German air raids on London in the 
summer of 1917, the War Cabinet demanded that retaliatory raids be made at once on 
Mannheim. For a time the military demurred, pleading more pressing demands upon 
its machines at the front. By the fall of the year, however, the decision had been 
made to bomb the industrial heartland of Germany, and Mannheim, home of the 
Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, a principal supplier of poison gas, was high on the list 
of targets. Between October 1917 and the end of the war some twenty odd raids were 
made on Mannheim, both by day and night. On the 20th, 29th, and 31st of May 1918, 
raids on Mannheim were flown by D.H.4s of No. 55 Squadron, based at Azelot, 120 
miles to the southwest. 


Although Faulkner could scarcely have known the particulars of any given 
raid--such matters were kept under the cloak of secrecy throughout the war--he could 
easily have learned of the bombing of Mannheim and of the types of aircraft used. In 
1918 the journal Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering specifically mentions that the 
Mannheim chemical factory was bombed twice in May, and reports that D.H.4s did 
reconnaissance behind the enemy lines in August. The August issue also has a detailed 
article on the D.H.4, complete with drawings and specifications, though Faulkner 
would hardly have needed these; he already knew the machine well. It was one of the 
aircraft described in the notebook he kept while at the School of Military Aeronautics, 
and one of the four types set up for static display at the school. 


How one hangs just beneath the stars . . . bowl of fireflies There seems to be a 
contradiction here, possibly arising from Faulkner’s lack of specific details about 
bombing operations during the war. The raid here described takes place at night, yet 
all the night raids on Mannheim were carried out by the huge, lumbering Handley 
Pages. The "spears of light" are tracer bullets and the dreaded "flaming onions" 
(clusters of phosphorus ranging shells), the "fireflies" muzzle blasts of German A.A. 
This reading is supported by another image from an early draft of the poem: "the 
incandescent entrails of the Hun."® 
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XVIII 


A nice bit of Swinburnian "cloud flying." A boy watches an aeroplane as it 
threads it way between towering cumuli, then in his imagination dives and banks 
himself through cloud canyons. 


banshee wire In the days before the advent of the airspeed indicator, the sound of 
the wind in the wires was the only indication a pilot had of speed at altitude, where 
the apparent motion of the earth is negligible. To maintain flying speed and thus 
avoid a stall, student pilots were admonished never to let the wires go silent. A hoary 
maxim of the day went: "If the wires don’t sing to you, the angels will." 


slanted aileron Deflected upward or downward from the surface of the wing, as in a 
bank or turn. 


scudding The word is doubly appropriate here, for in aviation parlance "scud" 
usually denotes small, fast-moving low clouds. Faulkner would return to this image 
many years later, when describing his arrival in Japan: "The engines are long since 
throttled back; the overcast sinks slowly upward with no semblance whatever of speed 
until suddenly you see the aircraft’s shadow scudding the cottony hillocks; and now 
speed has returned again, aircraft and shadow now rushing toward one another as 
toward one mutual headlong destruction." (Jeliffe, 178) 


2Blotner, 220. 


3Blotner, 261. 
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SOLDIERS’ PAY (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1926). 


Early in 1925 Faulkner was at work on a story called "Mayday."! According to 
Carvel Collins, he used his return to Mississippi from Canada extensively in the 
opening scene, apparently drawing details of the character Gilligan from a soldier he 
had met on the train. (The remainder of the story was laid in Georgia, however, 
because, so Faulkner later told Malcolm Cowley, he had never been there.) The lowly 
ex-cadet Julian Lowe, now with 47 hours on his flying card and only two weeks shy of 
receiving his flying badge, is of course a caricature of Faulkner himself, augmented 
by the protagonist of "Landing in Luck." Donald Mahon, a direct descendant of the 
narrator of "The Lilacs," has yielded his faunlike qualities to the Latin teacher 
Januarius Jones, and has in effect become the ilex he yearned to be in the poem. 
Amid his insubstantial reveries, the only reality is that of the aerial duel in which he 
was shot down and mortally wounded. 


Before setting out for Europe Faulkner sent the manuscript to Boni & 
Liveright, where someone suggested the eventual title (Scott Fitzgerald had already 
used "Mayday" for a story of returning war veterans). The book was released in 
February 1926 in an edition of 2500 copies; several years later Faulkner ruefully 
observed that it had earned him in all about five hundred dollars. 


Two new themes relating to aviation are developed in Soldiers’ Pay. 
Throughout the book Mahon and Lowe, veteran and novice, are played off against one 
another, and the metaphor most commonly employed for this purpose is the 
impedimenta which distinguish their status in the world of aviation. Lt. Mahon’s 
Savile Row boots, peaked garrison cap, trenchcoat, Sam Browne belt--most of all his 
RFC flying badge--stand in sharp contrast to the "accursed white cap band" which 
marks Lowe as a fledgling, his government issue overcoat, and his unberibboned chest. 
A corollary to this pair may be seen in two photographs taken of Faulkner in 1918, 
one in the nondescript uniform of the Cadet Pilot, the other in full RAF officer’s 
regalia. 


By the time he began work on Soldiers’ Pay, many firsthand accounts of the 
war in the air were in print, and combining what he had learned in Canada with what 
he had read and heard from ex-military pilots, he was able to write of aerial combat 
with a sure hand. At this time he still had not learned to fly, but he had been up as a 
passenger, and probably, in the company of Hamilton Basso in New Orleans, had even 
ridden through a few aerobatic manoeuvres. His description of spin entry on p. 47 has 
the ring of firsthand experience. 
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In "Landing in Luck," Faulkner had been fascinated with the aeroplane for its 
own sake, as a complex, almost willful being. Here it is no longer the centerpiece of 
the story, but a token of initiation and an instrument of death. (These two functions, 
here and later in Faulkner’s work, tend to merge into a single metaphor: initiation into 
death.) Even so, it retains a special, patrician quality, differing from the artillery 
barrages and machine gun fire and poison gas and disease which caused most of the 
deaths in the war as a poignard differs from a meat cleaver. To Faulkner, as to the 
general public, the aeroplane was the one implement of modern warfare that still 
retained a bit of the martial glory associated with wars of the past. The single-seater 
in particular was looked on as a modern-day equivalent of the medieval charger--an 
image Faulkner would soon turn to in Flags in the Dust. 


Epigraph. A rather average sample of barracks humor. See also 46. 


"One Wing" Probably a reflection on Cadet Lowe’s aeronautical skill, though it may 
also be intended to suggest he is more suited to the profession of observer than that of 
pilot. Cf. "All the Dead Pilots," Collected Stories, 513: "The single wing of an 
observer." 


more booted Of more exalted rank. Sartorial fashion among officers in the Army 
Air Service dictated, among other things, a gleaming pair of Savile Row cavalry boots. 
(See "Turnabout," Collected Stories, 475f.) 


single-barred Lieutenants. 
aspiring aviator The French term for an aviation cadet is aspirant pilote. 


accursed white band The badge of shame worn by cadet pilots on their caps (see 
photograph), marking the wearer as neither officer nor enlisted man, hence an object 
of contempt to both. Private Gilligan signals his recognition of its significance when 
he wisecracks to Lowe: "Had your nose in the wind, hey, buddy?" And later, Mahon, 
though taking notice of the white band, courteously refrains from making mention of 
it. 

captive balloon See A Fable, 105: "kite balloons." 


kee-wee The rhythm of the lines here and on page 25 suggests a marching cadence 
learned probably in the Cadet Wing at Long Branch. Kiwis were non-flying or 
"chairborne" officers in the air service. Pilots regarded them as infra dig and often 
mocked them in song: 

Oh, we don’t have to fight like the infantry, 

Shoot like the artillery, 

Ride like the cavalry, 


And we don’t have to fly over Germany, 
We are the kee-wee-wee. (Buckley, 19) 


My mother ... fly low and be careful The hoariest of all aeronautical witticisms, a 
mother’s well-intentioned but misguided advice to her aviator son to fly low and slow. 
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belt and wings The Sam Browne belt was worn only by officers; the wings, only by 
qualified pilots. Having won neither his commission nor his flying badge, Cadet Lowe 
sees these as reminders of his inadequacy. 


Nose down See "Landing in Luck," 43: "keep your nose down." Cadet Lowe is here 
modestly asserting his membership in the fraternity of aviators, in hopes that Mahon 
will take notice. 


Purple, white, purple The ribbon of the Military Cross, a British Army decoration 
instituted in 1914 and awarded only to captains, junior officers, and warrant officers. 


pinions of a superimposed crown and three letters The flying badge. 


Air Service The military air service of the United States has undergone the following 
changes of name: 


1914 Aviation Section, Army Signal Corps 
1917 Airplane Division, Army Signal Corps 
1918 Army Air Service 

1926 Army Air Corps 

1941 Army Air Forces 

1947 Air Force 


Lufbery Gervais Raoul Lufbery (1885-1918), the third-ranking American ace of WW 
I, was born in France and became an American citizen only by virtue of a brief stint 
with the US Army in the Philippines. Ever a drifter, he moved on to the Orient in 
1912, where he met a young French aviator by the name of Marc Pourpe. The two 
became friends, and Lufbery signed on as Pourpe’s mechanic. For a couple of years 
they toured in India, China, and Japan. At the outbreak of war Pourpe immediately 
signed on with the French air service, but when Lufbery attempted to join him, he ran 
afoul of a diplomatic obstacle: as a naturalized American, he was a citizen of a 
neutral nation and could not be accepted by the French armed forces. There was a 
loophole, however; by entering the Foreign Legion he would become a French citizen 
for the length of his enlistment. Lufbery seized his chance, transferred to the air 
service, and soon was Pourpe’s mechanic again. 


His own flying career began only after Pourpe was killed on a patrol behind 
the enemy lines in 1914. Seeking to avenge the death of his friend, Lufbery became a 
pilot. However, he showed at best only mediocre ability and to his chagrin was put on 
bombers. Then, with the formation of the Escadrille américaine (later to be known as 
the Lafayette Escadrille) he got his chance at single-seaters. When his squadron moved 
up to Bar-le-Duc, in the Verdun sector, Lufbery began to demonstrate a fact that was 
generally acknowledged as the war went on: pure flying skill was not as important to 
the making of a fighter pilot as a good shooting eye and cold nerve under fire. 


As his string of victories increased, he became a ten-day’s wonder both in 
America and France. In Paris restaurants, dishes were named for him--faisan Lufbery, 
aubergines Lufbery--and the defensive manoeuvre employed by wagon trains under 
Indian attack, when applied to aerial fighting, came to be known as the "Lufbery 
Circle." 
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All this adulation, however, had little effect on him. Always a shy man, he 
seldom left the aerodrome, refused to give interviews to the press, and spent most of 
his time hunting mushrooms and teaching tactics to the pilots under his command. 


His luck ran out on 19 May 1918. In a duel with an Albatros over his home 
base of Toul, his Nieuport was hit and burst into flame. His fellow pilots below 
looked on aghast as Lufbery made a desperate leap for a nearby canal. He missed it 
and landed on a picket fence. By the time his comrades reached his charred, horribly 
mutilated body, the women of the neighborhood had laid it out in banks of flowers 
from nearby gardens. 


cap and stick and a trench coat... "issued" impedimenta This is how John Falkner 
described his brother’s arrival from Toronto in December 1918: "Bill got off the train 
in his British officer’s uniform--slacks, a Sam Browne belt, and wings on his tunic.... 
A part of the British uniform was a swagger stick and Bill had one, and across his 
arm a trench coat." (138) By contrast, Gilligan and Lowe, being enlisted men, must be 
content with regulation overcoats. 


cap slanting backward bonelessly With the wire frame removed, a garrison cap falls 
rakishly from the crest above its bill and hangs over the sides in a decidedly casual 
manner, giving something of the impression of a beret with a visor. This non- 
regulation style of wearing the cap was very popular among flying officers in both 
world wars. (See Biographical Note, 26.) 


Jenny See "Landing in Luck," introduction. 


conscious of lubricating oil A Jenny pilot could hardly fail to be aware of it. The 
OX5 engine threw so much oil that a preflight check for adequate lubrication 
consisted of watching for oil spatters to appear on the leading edges of the wings. 


slow, gracious restraint of braced plane surfaces The eight massive wooden 
interplane struts and cat’s-cradle of turnbuckled wires created a prodigious amount of 
drag. According to hangar wits, the rigging of a Jenny could be checked quickly by 
putting a canary between the wings. If it could find a way out, a wire was loose or 
missing. 


air blast From the propeller. 
stick The control stick of a Jenny was about the size and shape of a baseball bat. 


bobbing rocker arms on the horizon The OX5 projected through the cowling forward 
of the front seat in such a way that its rocker arms were plainly visible above the 
exhaust stacks on either side of the fuselage. 


laying her nose on the horizon In order to establish straight and level flight. 


seeing her nose rise ... about his seat A most vivid description of spin entry. The 
nose is brought up until the aircraft stalls, drops a wing, and rapidly begins to spin. 
This passage, more than any other in the early works, suggests first-hand experience, 
gained perhaps in rides with the pilots of the Gates Flying Circus. (See Biographical 
Note, 27.) 
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Never felt better after my solo An exhilarating--and occasionally humbling--moment 
that no pilot ever forgets. Cf. the ending of "Landing in Luck." Cadet Lowe is also of 
course taking another opportunity to point out to Mahon that he too is a pilot. 


he had forty-seven hours flying time and would have got wings in two weeks more 
Cadet Lowe is just about on schedule. In a circular prepared by the chief recruitment 
officer of RFC Canada in 1917, the following timetable is indicated: 
The average Cadet takes two or three hours’ dual control with an 
instructor and is then able to go up solo. After five or six hours’ solo 
flying and thirty to forty landings a Cadet is drafted to a Higher 
Training Squadron for more complete training in cross country flying, 
wireless telegraphy, photography, bomb dropping, artillery observation, 
aerial gunnery, etc. He must do at least thirty hours’ solo with this 
Squadron, after which he is sent to a School of Gunnery. 
Only after passing through the School of Gunnery was the cadet granted his 
commission and wings (Wise, 98). 


ace This term seems to have been coined by a Parisian journalist in June 1915 when 
he referred to Adolphe Pégoud as "Pas de notre aviation." For a time the word was 
merely journalese for any pilot (from one’s own nation, of course) who had flown at 
the front. Then the wartime governments, eager to divert attention from the 
wholesale slaughter going on in the trenches, realized the public relations value of the 
term, adopted it, and gave it a precise definition--more or less. To the French and 
Germans it denoted a pilot who had destroyed ten or more enemy aircraft; to the 
Americans and Italians, five. The British government, while never officially 
sanctioning the system on the theory that it singled out for praise a few fighter pilots 
at the expense of the many reconnaissance and artillery observation pilots who were 
doing their less glamorous jobs equally well, nevertheless tacitly permitted special 
mention to be given to a pilot with ten or more victories. 


The number of kills was shamelessly doctored, for obvious reasons. The 
Germans padded the lists of their Kanonen by adding machines destroyed on the 
ground or forced down, and with Teutonic thoroughness refined the system with 
numerous gradations, at the summit of which stood the coveted order "Pour le Merite," 
popularly known as the "Blue Max." The Americans, in a democratic spirit, gave full 
credit to every pilot who had fired on a downed foe, a practice which on at least two 
occasions led to no fewer than 16 men receiving full credit for a single enemy aircraft 
that they had all had a hand in bringing down. Here too the British were far less 
generous. Every kill had to be confirmed by eyewitnesses, and when several pilots 
brought down an enemy, each was given only fractional credit, so that many RFC 
pilots could measure their triumphs only in eighths and sixteenths. 


But to die In a strange way, death came to represent the ultimate romantic gesture to 
many of the young men who went to the war. In particular, death in the skies seemed 
to possess an almost apocalyptic quality to those entering the flying corps. It was, of 
course, chiefly the idea of death which fascinated them, death transmuted into 
literature in poems such as Alan Seeger’s "I Have a Rendezvous with Death" (he kept 
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his on 4 July 1916). Though the dulce et decorum syndrome was no doubt to some 
degree the product of youthful unimaginativeness, it also represented a desperate 
attempt to come to grips emotionally with the almost certain fate that awaited them at 
the front. Cadet Lowe, however, is here merely indulging in cheap self-dramatization. 


a woman’s chemise Cf. Flags in the Dust, 356: "a woman’s garter." 


corporal-pilot Unlike the British, who in the main used only officer pilots, the 
French (and Germans) relied heavily on aircraft mechanics who were taught to fly but 
retained enlisted status. (The idea of actively recruiting other ranks as pilots was 
briefly considered by the British at the beginning of the war but discarded, some say 
on the grounds that skilled mechanics would have more sense than to go up in 
aeroplanes.) 


chasse escadrille The escadrille de chasse was an elite group of fast single-seaters 
manned by hand-picked and specially trained pilots, which ranged freely along the 
front. The most celebrated of these was the Cigognes, a command of Spads with flying 
storks stencilled on their sides. 


American Ace See 51: "ace." 


About six reels Faulkner’s lampoon of the war movie above reflects rather accurately 
the tenor of such films; for a summary of the archetypal aerial combat film, see 
Whitehouse, 6: 
Each six-reeler clamored to outdo anything produced previously in this 
frantic field of "yammering guns," "crates," German barons--complete 
with sneers and monocles--and slit-eyed American pilots, but each and 
every one of them was provided with devastating French girls who 
always were on hand to bind up a wound, bestow the Legion of Honor, 
or adjust a carburetor while the air hero Staggered away to show his 
despair over the loss of a comrade. He gulped his cognac, gurgled one 
chorus of Stand to Your Glasses Steady, and then tossed the Emile Gallé 
glassware into the fireplace. 


festering arm... tracer bullet had passed In order that a gunner might know where 
his shots were going, special bullets that made a bright trail through the air were 
inserted at regular intervals--typically one in five or six--in the belts of Vickers and 
the drums of Lewis guns. After much experimentation with various compounds, the 
Ministry of Munitions found that a mixture of one part magnesium to eight parts of 
barium peroxide in the hollow base of the bullet produced a clear, bright light which 
could be easily observed. This bullet, first issued to the Royal Flying Corps in 1916, 
was commonly known as "Sparklet.". An improved version designated S.P.G. Mark 
VII.G replaced it the following year and was used for the remainder of the war. 


The description of Corporal Dough’s wound suggests that what Faulkner had in 
mind here was not tracer but the notorious "Buckingham" bullet, reputed to cause 
incurable wounds. Buckingham was an incendiary bullet using phosphorus as an 
igniter which was designed to be used against Zeppelins. The original version had a 
pointed nose, but since this did not make a large enough entry hole in the surface of 
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the gasbag to allow sufficient gas to escape for ignition, a flat-nosed variety 
supplanted it. The Germans regarded this bullet shape as a violation of the rules of 
war, which outlawed bullets of the "Dumdum" type, and a rumor widespread among 
pilots of the RFC had it that if a downed pilot were found to be in possession of 
Buckingham ammunition, he would be shot on the spot. 


Buckingham bullets also had a reputation among pilots for causing particularly 
nasty wounds. Mac Grider reflects the prevailing attitude: "It’s dirty stuff and the 
phosphorus on it burns you so that the wound will never heal." (239) 


Per ardua ad astra (Through adversity to the stars), motto of the Royal Air Force. A 
phrase Faulkner must have been fond of, since he used it in the title of two short 
stories, the unpublished "Per Ardua" and "Ad Astra" (Collected Stories, 407-29). 


ten o’clock ... few degrees behind him Mahon was heading westward at the time, 
returning home from dawn patrol. This is indicated by the time of day and the fact 
that single-seaters carried about 2-1/2 hours of fuel. 


the hand which held the control column Since the throttle control was mounted on 
the left wall of the cockpit, the aeroplane was ordinarily flown with the right hand on 
the spade grip of the control column. 


staggered lower wing The lower wings of most early biplanes were set not directly 
beneath the upper but slightly to the rear. The Sopwith Camel, typical of the era, had 
17-1/2 inches of "stagger." For the lower wing of a Camel to be shaded by the upper 
in level flight, the sun must be at least 60° above the horizon. 


With the quick skill... behind This is from "Fighting in the Air," a memorandum 

issued by British G.H.Q., France, and dated February 1918: 
Every pilot must ... be trained to search the sky, when flying, in a 
methodical manner. A useful method is as follows: Divide the sky into 
three sectors by means of the top plane and centre section struts, and 
sweep each sector very carefully. From port wing tip to a centre section 
search straight ahead and then do the same from centre section to 
starboard wing tip. From starboard wing tip take a steady sweep 
straight upwards to port wing tip. In addition it is essential to keep a 
good lookout to the rear, both above and below the tail, in order to 
avoid being surprised. This can be done by swinging from side to side 
occasionally. (Jones, VI, Appendix) 


a cumbersome observation ’plane ...two more It was a common practice of both 
sides to use a decoy at fairly low altitude to lure in inexperienced scout pilots, while a 
number of fighters waited to attack from above. As the air war went on. the game 
grew more and more sophisticated. In the days of the great dogfights involving fifty 
or more aircraft on either side, several levels of fighters might be deployed in stacks 


at the outset; when battle was joined, these intercepted one another like cards being 
shuffled. 


Mahon is an old hand at fighter tactics, however, and is not taken in by the 
ruse. Sensing the presence of even more enemy aircraft above, though he can only see 
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the two, he calculates his chances of approaching the observation plane and getting in 
a pass before they can reach him, then prudently decides against it. 


He settled his swinging compass needle The magnetic compasses installed in World 
War I aeroplanes possessed very little damping and hence were easily upset by abrupt 
changes in pitch and bank. Once the floating disc began to spin back and forth, the 
pilot had to fly straight toward a fixed point on the horizon for at least half a minute 
to give it time to settle down again. A typical aircraft compass of the time was the 
Creagh-Osborne variation, a detailed drawing of which appears in Faulkner’s notebook 
from the School of Military Aeronautics. 


Evidently Mahon has made a sudden move in the direction of the observation 
plane before thinking better of it and returning to his original heading. 


what was once Ypres... not be let to die An excellent description of the old 
battlefield, creased with trenches and pocked with shell holes full of muddy 


rainwater. Cf. the aerial view from an observation balloon at 2000 feet in Winter, 
facing 97. 


the sun had been suddenly blotted from him The shadow of an enemy aeroplane, 
diving out of the sun, sweeps across him briefly. 


he dived steeply, slipping to the left A standard evasive tactic. Any uncoordinated 
manoeuvre executed at high speed could serve the purpose of momentarily spoiling an 
enemy’s aim. 


five threads of vapor Tracer bullets. William A. Bishop, who saw his share of them 


during the war, says tracers "show a spark and a thin little trail of smoke as they 
speed through the air." (51) 


Vickers release The safety lever, which must be pulled up to make the gun ready to 
fire. See A Fable, 104: "clear the Vickers." 


Imrom Fr. m’aider; in radiotelephony, the international code word used to declare an emergency. 


? Blotner, 1268. 
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FLAGS IN THE DUST (New York: Random House, 1973). 


It was with high hopes that Faulkner began work on this novel in late 1925. 
Soldiers’ Pay and Mosquitoes, for all their virtuosity, had been only warming-up 
exercises, pastiches in the manner of Dos Passos, Huxley, Fitzgerald, and other writers 
he admired. Here for the first time he was staking his own literary claim. 


He was soon to be bitterly disappointed. In September 1927 he finished the 
manuscript, signed it, and sent it off to Boni & Liveright. They promptly rejected it, 
as did a dozen other publishing houses over the next year. Finally Harcourt Brace 
agreed to take it, but only on conditions Faulkner found humiliating: it had to be cut 
to approximately 110,000 words and given the title Sartoris. Refusing to have any 
part in the process, he handed the manuscript over to his friend Ben Wasson, who 
reduced it by about a fourth. 


In Flags in the Dust Faulkner pursued and further refined the aeronautical 
metaphors he had introduced in Soldiers’ Pay. Once again the aeroplane is the angel 
of death, bringing doom to those who fly, but now in different ways, and for 
different reasons. Bayard Sartoris, spiritual descendant not only of his namesake, the 
sixteenth-century French knight errant, but of luckless horsemen of more recent 
history as well, men like J.E.B. Stuart and Stonewall Jackson, is doomed by the past he 
inherits. In contrast, the test pilot Buck Monaghan is doomed by his future. Although 
he plays only a minor role in this book, we see in Monaghan a new type of aviator, the 
prototype of the ill-starred barnstormers and air racers who would people Faulkner’s 
flying stories in the coming decade. The third pilot in the book, Bayard’s twin 
Johnny, has as yet no real identity of his own. He exists only as an extension of the 
consciousness, and the conscience, of his brother, in whose guilt-ridden memory his 
career as a Camel pilot seems one of unmixed gallantry and sprezzatura. For this 
reason the account of Johnny’s death somehow rings false: the aerial duels, "getting 
the Hun that got his brother," Bayard’s mad attempt to catch his body in midair--these 
all bear the unmistakable stamp of the pulp magazine flying story. But such is the 
mind of Bayard; later on Faulkner would treat Johnny Sartoris with more detachment. 


Here too the analogy of the aeroplane and the horse is examined in greater 
detail. Though all aeroplanes are by their nature deadly, they are so in different 
ways. The high-strung Sopwith Camel, though a splendid animal, is obviously not a 
suitable mount for the ham-fisted Johnny. Bayard suggests as much when he refers to 
his brother as a "Hun," but for a more detailed view of Johnny’s piloting skill--or lack 
of it--we must await the story "With Caution and Dispatch.". By comparison, the 
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Dolphin that Bayard flies may be seen as a swift, trustworthy destrier. The D.H.2 that 
Sibleigh uses to decoy the German was by the summer of 1918 universally conceded to 
be an old nag, and the Experimental that kills Bayard is the aeronautical equivalent of 
the unbroken stallion he earlier attempted to ride. 


The Experimental is in fact an excellent vehicle on which to take one’s life 
without actually trying. Most of the new aircraft designs of the early 1920s were 
based more on optimism than aeronautical expertise, for little was known at this time 
about aerodynamic principles. (Faulkner’s model for the Experimental was the 
brainchild of a North Carolina physician who got the idea from observing the flight 
of buzzards.) Aircraft development during the late war, though rapid in a sense, had 
followed fairly conventional lines and proven design concepts. What was successful in 
the field was improved upon: airframes were strengthened, more powerful engines 
were mounted, more armament was added; but essentially the state-of-the-art machine 
of 1918 was a sturdier, faster, slightly more reliable version of a 1916 design. 


When he flies the Experimental, as when he rode the stallion, Bayard merely 
exposes himself to the likelihood of death; he does not actively bring it on. In fact, 
up to a point in his flight he actually demonstrates a good deal of skill and presence 
of mind. But when its fatal design flaw gets him into a desperate situation, he reacts 
exactly as his brother Johnny would have, with impatience and violence. He probably 
would have been killed anyway, but by ruddering the plane into an uncontrollable 
skid, he assured the outcome. 


shiny boots ... backin’-up strop Savile Row boots, Bedford twill breeches, and Sam 
Browne belt. See Soldiers’ Pay, 7: "more booted"; also Brown, 73: "A backing-up strap 
is a breeching strap, which goes around a harness-horse’s buttocks and takes the thrust 
when he backs up." The purpose of the shoulder strap of a Sam Browne belt is, of 
course, to carry the weight of a pistol. Since only officers carried sidearms, this type 
of belt became the emblem of authority, whether or not a pistol happened to be worn 
on it. 


on that goddamn little popgun The Sopwith Camel, so-called because of its 
diminutive size and the characteristic sputtering sound made by its rotary engine, 
which could only be throttled back by momentarily cutting out the magneto. Cf. 
Grider, 225: "little popping firecrackers." During World War I a pilot was said to ride 
on rather than in his machine, the flying service being regarded more or less as an 
extension of the cavalry. Cf. McConnell, 120: "I mount an avion de chasse." 


As a Dolphin pilot, Bayard felt a certain disdain for the older, less powerful 
Camel flown by his brother. See "Ad Astra," 410: "shoehorning him into the cockpit of 
a Dolphin." 


There was one The time was July; the place near Lille. Thus the plane must have 
been a Fokker D.VII. 


The D.VII was without question the finest fighter to see action during World 
War I. While it lacked the opulent beauty of the Albatros, its slab-sided, razor-edge 
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fuselage and rudimentary lower wing (technically known as a sesquiplane) gave it a 
lean, wolfish appearance, and its lack of wire bracing made it an extremely "clean," 
hence fast aeroplane. Equipped with the new 6-cylinder B.M.W. or Mercedes engine of 
185 hp, the D.VII could outrun and outclimb any operational single-seater in service, 
and its light tubular steel construction enabled it to outdive any of its contemporaries. 


Made to order for Manfred von Richthofen, who took part in the tests of the 
prototype at Aldershof although he never actually flew it in combat, the D.VII was 
first delivered to his Jagdgeschwader in April 1918. By summer it had become the 
standard front-line fighter of the German air service. 


So superior was the craft that Article IV of the Armistice Agreement specified 
that the war materiel to be handed over to the Allies at the cessation of hostilities 
should include "especially all machines of the Fokker D.VII type." 


Sibleigh A flight commander in Johnny’s first Camel squadron. Cf. "With Caution 
and Dispatch," 645. 


an old crate of a D.H. The de Havilland D.H.2’s principal claim to fame is that it 
formed the equipment of the BEF’s first operational single-seat fighter squadron, 
arriving in France in February of 1916. A curious-looking, skeletal pusher with a 
Gnome rotary engine hung behind the pilot, who sat well out in front of the wings in 
a bathtub-like nacelle, its design was acknowledged as obsolete even before it left the 
drawing-board. But the British at that time had no synchronizing device to permit 
guns to be fired forward through the propeller arc, so it was felt that adequate 
firepower could be achieved only by placing the gun in front of the propeller. 


Although the performance figures of the D.H.2 were less than spectacular--its 
top speed was 85 mph, its service ceiling 14,000 feet--it was sturdy, a good climber, 
light on the controls, and highly manoeuvrable--all qualities essential to a fighter. 


At first the D.H.2 was a match for its rival at the front, the E-type Fokker 
monoplane. By the end of 1916, however, it was being outstripped by the new 
generation of German machines then making their debut. The locus classicus of its 
inferiority was the duel fought between the British ace Lanoe Hawker and Manfred 
von Richthofen. Hawker’s D.H.2 was more manoeuvrable than the new red Albatros 
flown by the German, but vastly deficient in both speed and climb. The outcome of 
the battle was predictable: Hawker could turn inside Richthofen, but each turn cost 
him altitude. Gradually Richthofen fought him down from 10,000 feet to treetop 
level, then finished him off as he tried desperately to zigzag to safety. 


For the remainder of the war the D.H.2 was hopelessly outclassed by its 
opposition; nevertheless, it was not retired from active service until the fall of 1918. 

For another version of this story, cf. "Ad Astra," 414; there the decoy is an 
Ak.W. 


skull and bones Though this memento mori will be forever associated in the minds of 
moviegoers and readers of pulp fiction with monocled Huns in leather greatcoats, the 
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death’s-head insignia seems to have been originated by the French ace Jean Navarre. 
In time it came to be fairly commonplace. Among the D.VII pilots, Kurt Wusthoff and 
Georg von Hantelmann were known to have adopted the skull and bones. 


stayed on him for six thousand feet Bayard kept on the German’s tail as he went 
into a vertical dive to avoid attack, the usual evasive manoeuvre in a Fokker D.VII. 


a whole belt A belt of Vickers .303 ammunition contained 400 rounds. 


the bastard just wouldn’t burn Quite possibly for the very reason that Bayard put all 
his shots into the cockpit area. Unlike the Sopwith machines, whose fuel tanks were 
immediately aft of the pilot’s seat, both fuel tanks of the Fokker D.VII--the 60-liter 
main tank and the 30-liter auxiliary--were located well forward of the cockpit. 


Fokkers that could reach twenty-five thousand ...adamn Camel An exaggeration, 
though just barely one. The D.VII had a service ceiling of 23,000 feet, the Camel 
20,000. Since in aerial combat an altitude advantage is of critical importance, this 
gave the Fokker literally the upper hand. Cf. Lewis, 151: 
Height, apart from its moral superiority, means added speed for 

the one above, who in his dive and zoom away has gravity on his side. 

Since machine guns in a scout are fixed, firing forward in the line of 

flight, it follows that the pilot aims the whole machine at his adversary. 

If that adversary is above him, he will be forced to pull his machine up 

on its tail to get him in the sights. That means loss of speed, 

manoeuverability and, if carried to an extreme, a stall, and wandering 

about at stalling speed is asking for trouble when there are enemy guns 

about. 
Lille In July 1918 the front lay about 15 miles west of Lille, well out of gliding 
distance considering the prevailing westerly winds. 


Hemmed him up... on his tail When machines designed specifically for aerial 
fighting made their appearance on the front in the winter of 1915-16, the days of the 
"lone eagle" were all but over. Seldom did individual airmen go aloft on "missions of 
opportunity" in search of unarmed two-seaters; the era of formation flying had 
arrived. 


The basic tactical unit was the battle team, which ordinarily consisted of three 
machines operating as a single unit. When on a hunt, the team flew at low speed in 
echelon formation, with the rearmost machine slightly higher than the others. The 
leader, his machine designated by a streamer attached to its tail, initiated all attacks. 


When attacking a single enemy machine, a team usually fanned out, increasing 
their distance from one another to 600-800 yards and following the opponent’s 
movements as they did so. Then they converged simultaneously upon him at full 
speed, opening fire at a range of about 100 yards. If the enemy turned toward either 
wingman, the latter would carefully skid his machine in order to keep his relative 
position constant and continue to fire, while the others closed in. Cf. Grider, 249: 
"Three Huns came down on me from above and played their new game. They try to 
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fight in threes. They have some prearranged method of attack by which one sits on 
your tail while the other two take time about shooting from angles." 


took fire and jumped See 239: "thumbed his nose... flipped his hand." 


Ploeckner In Faulkner’s film adaptation of the story "Ad Astra," Ploeckner is the 
name of the German pilot brought in by Monaghan on Armistice day. There however 
he was an Albatros pilot. 


Pupil of Richthofen’s Manfred, Freiherr von Richthofen (1892-1918). The 
Richthofens were minor Prussian gentry, the sort of people who lived in solid, square 
houses with dark varnish on the wainscoting and elk and deer antlers in the hallways, 
and whose lives centered around guns and horses. Manfred, the eldest son, followed 
the family custom and became an officer in the Uhlans. At the outbreak of war he 
joined his regiment in Alsace; then, realizing that the days of the horse cavalry were 
numbered, transferred first to the infantry, then to the air service, where he was 
trained as an observer. 


He got his baptism to the air war on the Russian front, riding with an insane, 
terminally-ill pilot who tried on every outing to commit suicide by ramming any 
enemy machine that came his way. Following a terrible crash, Richthofen got himself 
reassigned to Germany and retrained as a pilot. He showed little aptitude for flying-- 
aeroplanes, unlike horses, could not be mastered by force of will alone--but after 
serving for a while as a two-seater pilot, he succeeded in persuading Oswald Boelcke 
into accepting him into the elite pursuit squadron he was forming at the time. 


By November 1916 Richthofen had eight victories; on the 23rd Lanoe Hawker 
became his eleventh; by year’s end he had his own squadron and a Blue Max. In the 
spring of 1917, when the RFC was suffering its heaviest losses of the war, 
Richthofen’s gaily-painted Albatri seemed to be everywhere, and June saw the birth of 
Jagdgeschwader I, the famous Flying Circus. 


Richthofen was a cold, austere man, a born hunter. He never relaxed, seldom 
smiled, and had no friends save his dog Moritz. After the victory over Hawker he 
began going to the scenes of his victims’ crashes and bringing back trophies with 
which he decorated his room. After each kill he would order from his jeweler in 
Berlin a little silver cup, engraved with the date and type of aircraft destroyed. There 
were eighty of these before his turn came, in April 1918. Flying a scarlet Fokker 
triplane, he was killed at the controls by a Canadian Camel pilot named Roy Brown. 
The following day a British aeroplane flew over his aerodrome at Cappy and dropped 
a message reminiscent of the one Richthofen had dropped after downing Hawker. "To 
the German Flying Corps. Rittmeister Baron Manfred von Richthofen was killed in 
aerial combat on 21 April 1918. He was buried with full military honours. From the 
British Royal Air Force." 


At the time of Johnny Sartoris’ death Jagdgeschwader I was under the 
command of another well-known German flyer, Captain Hermann Goering. 
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tale of himself ... black eye Monaghan also seems to have been present on this 
immemorial occasion (cf. 352). The Leicester Lounge was an infamous after-hours 
night club in London, off limits to all ranks since 1914 and hence enormously popular. 


Hun le. Johnny. For this use of the word, see "Honor," 562. 


shave-tail Second lieutenant. 
tracer in his belly See Soldiers’ Pay, 190: "festering arm... tracer bullet had passed." 


nothing would stay on his stomach except gin-and-milk Presumably because of his 
wound, though chronic cases of indigestion were commonplace among pilots at the 
front, due to the constant tension and the vast amounts of vaporized castor oil inhaled 
behind rotary engines. Each pilot had his own remedy for this problem. Some swore 
by brandy and milk; Elliott Springs carried a bottle of milk of magnesia in one pocket 


and a flask of gin in the other, on the theory that if one did not help him, the other 
would. 


Patch his fuselage with a little piano wire in ten minutes Because of the relative 
simplicity of construction, damaged aeroplanes could be cobbled back into service 
Overnight in most cases. The efficiency of the ack emmas is celebrated in the most 
famous of all RFC mess songs, "The Dying Aviator" (sung to the tune of "Tarpaulin 
Jacket"): 


The young aviator lay dying, 

And as ’neath the wreckage he lay, 

To the Ack Emmas around him assembled, 
These last parting words did he say: 


"Two valve springs you'll find in my stomach, 
“Three spark plugs are safe in my lung, 

"The prop is in splinters inside me, 

"To my fingers the joy-stick has clung; 


"Take the cylinders out of my kidneys, 

"The connecting rod out of my brain. 

"From the small of my back get the crankshaft, 
"And assemble the engine again." 


zig-zagging Ruddering the plane violently from side to side, so as to spoil an 
attacker’s aim. 


Soon as I saw him side-slip I knew it was all over A pilot’s one faint chance to 
survive an in-flight fire was to shut off the fuel supply and sideslip almost vertically, 
in hopes of keeping the flames from getting to the cockpit. 


thumbed his nose... flipped his hand Dillon points out a similar episode in a short 
story by James Warner Bellah called "Blood," which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post on 2 April 1927, some six months before Faulkner completed work on his 
manuscript of Flags in the Dust. The protagonist of Bellah’s story, a German fighter 
pilot, attacks a British machine and watches as it bursts into flames: 

It stalled frantically and side-slipped to whip the flames away from the 


cockpit. The pilot was up now, with a leg over the side, groping for a 
foothold on the trailing edge of his lower plane. ... The burning 
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machine slid out of its slip and the flames swept down its fuselage. The 
pilot hesitated just a second and then flung himself off into seventeen 
thousand feet of empty space. 


But in that second he raised his hand, thumb to his ear, and 
fingers distended. 

Death by fire was an obsession of many pilots, and virtually every aviator who 
wrote of his experiences at the front spoke sooner or later of it, with a mixture of 
fascination and horror. The last entry in "Mick" Mannock’s diary reads: 

"To watch a machine burst into flames is a ghastly sight. At first a tiny 

flame peeps out of the tank as if almost ashamed at what it is about to 

do. Then it gets bigger as it licks its way along the length and breadth 


of the machine. Finally, all that can be seen is a large ball of fire 
enveloping it in a terrifying embrace." (Winter, 163) 


A few days later Mannock himself died in a "flamer." 


You cant fall far feet first The center of gravity of a man’s body is located above 
the waist; therefore, a good deal of body control is required to fall any distance feet 
downward. However, it is equally difficult to remain in the prone Valentin position 
assumed by skydivers (see "Honor," 561: "I made a half somersault ... face to the sky.") 
Uncontrolled, the body in free fall will tumble. Faulkner seems to indicate his 
knowledge of this fact on 315: "it lost equilibrium in midair." 


I know I was below... right at me This does not follow of necessity. Although it 
was possible for Bayard to dive his Dolphin much faster than the free fall velocity of 
the human body, which is considered to be 120 mph, there is no reason to believe that 
Johnny’s aeroplane would descend at a like rate of speed. The notoriously tail-light 
and unstable Camel might be expected instead to perform a rather interesting 
aerobatic sequence if given its head. 


split-turn It is improbable that even a Camel would do a split-S with no one at the 
controls. In order to roll to the inverted position, full aileron deflection is required. 
A very steep descending spiral would be much more likely to occur. 


tracer smoke Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 294: "five threads of vapor." 


he too was dead and this was hell The introduction of a theme to which Faulkner 
would return in "All the Dead Pilots" and "Ad Astra." 


whipcord; army pilot’s silver wings Regulation officer’s breeches and the flying 
badge of the US Army Air Service. 


two napkins ... narrow strips To simulate the wings of a biplane. The inventor is 
showing Bayard how they should react to various regimes of flight. 


Dihedral increases . . . certain point The wings of most aeroplanes have a small 
amount of dihedral; that is, they are attached to the fuselage not at right angles but 
slanted slightly upward, so that they appear as a shallow V when the aeroplane is 
viewed head on. Dihedral has only one purpose: to make an aeroplane more stable in 
flight. 
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The experimental aeroplane described here, however, is supposed somehow to 
fly faster because of variable dihedral. While the principle is groundless, it is typical 
of theories held by many aircraft designers of the period. 


What the inventor is telling Bayard is this: because the wings of his aeroplane 
are not rigidly braced, their dihedral will vary with the amount of lift they generate. 
In theory at least, dihedral should be greatest near the speed at which the wing 
generates maximum lift, then as the aeroplane accelerates and lift decreases somewhat, 
the dihedral angle will also lessen, until at cruise speed the wings will have virtually 
no dihedral at all. 


Tell it to the Marines... airyplane They had several at this time. As a matter of 
fact, a Marine company was the first American flying unit to go overseas in WW I. In 
order to deny the further reaches of the Atlantic to U-boats, the State Department 
made an agreement with the Portuguese government to establish a seaplane base in the 
Azores, and in January 1918 the First Marine Aeronautic Company arrived on the 
island of Sao Miguel with 10 Curtiss twin-float seaplanes, two N-9s (float-equipped 
Jennies) and six HS-2 flying boats. 


Here's to wind-up . . . And no heel-taps Monaghan is here somewhat wryly 
acknowledging the fact that he is afraid to fly the aeroplane Bayard is about to test. 
To a pilot who flew with the British overseas, "having the wind up" meant being 
fearful. "Heel-taps" are the dregs of liquor remaining in a glass. 


no danger at all .. . PII give you The inventor is well aware of the danger inherent 
in his design; should the springs be too weak, cathedral may develop (that is, the wings 
may droop in an inverted V) at high speed, and the aeroplane will be longitudinally 
uncontrollable. 


tested the wings with weights He has run static tests on the wings, hanging lead 
weights or sandbags from them and measuring the resultant deflection. Static tests are 
done on wings to establish the load they will bear before structural failure occurs. 
Such tests are a routine stage in the development of all new aircraft types, and are 
always performed before any actual in-flight testing is done. 


proved the lift Another standard test for new designs. Given the characteristics of 
the airfoil and its area, calculations are made to determine its lifting capacity. 
Obviously this must exceed the gross weight of the machine by a comfortable margin. 


that night in Amiens... whistle at the door? Cf. "Ad Astra." 


government inspector Since the government did not regulate aviation prior to passage 
of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, this official is presumably a representative of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, created by Congress in 1915 "to 
supervise and direct the scientific study of the problems of aerial flight, with a view 
to their practical solution." 
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government field at Dayton McCook Field was established in October 1917 as the 
government’s aeronautical proving ground. Between 1919 and 1922 the Engineering 
Division at Dayton designed and built some 27 aircraft of all types. 


The machine ... no visible cables between the planes Faulkner’s original here was a 
truly remarkable experimental aeroplane called the Christmas Bullet. The creation of 
Dr. William Whitney Christmas of Warrenton, NC, the Bullet was the first true 
cantilever aeroplane ever built. It had a short, boxy fuselage somewhat like that of 
the S.E.5, but the remarkable thing about the Bullet was its wing. It was a 
sesquiplane, with the lower half-wing set conventionally at an angle of moderate 
dihedral. The upper wing, however, drooped with pronounced cathedral (negative 
dihedral); in lieu of interplane struts and wires it was strengthened internally with 
flat springs of saw-steel. The idea was that it would flex in flight so as to assume a 
dihedral angle paralleling that of the lower wing. 


Not only did the upper wing flex laterally; it was also designed to flex 
helically in flight, like the wing of a bird. Through long study of the flight 
characteristics of buzzards, Dr. Christmas had come to the conclusion that it was this 
resilience that gave these birds their superior flying qualities. 


The maiden flight of the Bullet on 3 December 1918 was most impressive. With 
only a 175-hp engine the ship achieved 190 mph in level flight, a speed unheard of at 
that time (the official world’s record was 126 mph), and performed normal (i.e., non- 
aerobatic) manoeuvres flawlessly. Four subsequent flights were equally successful, 
whereupon the Bullet was taken back to the factory, its wings stripped and inspected. 
No problems were found, and encouraged by this fact, Dr. Christmas reduced the 
number of internal springs in the interest of even greater flexibility. 


The modification proved fatal. Although the plane was now faster than ever, 
the wing was too weak, and on the first flight the test pilot, a man noted for his 
fondness for "contour-chasing," disappeared westward over the treetops instead of 
flying the circular course laid out for him. Dr. Christmas gave chase in an 
automobile, and fourteen miles from the factory came upon the wreckage. The pilot 
had apparently tried to make a high-speed turn, and a wing had folded. 


Christmas did not give up on the Bullet, however. The following year a second 
model was built, this one with greater reinforcement in the wing spars and hence a 
greater margin of safety. The ship was flown in April 1919, and all went well until 
the pilot, like his predecessor, disregarded his instructions and attempted a steep dive 
followed by a zoom. Again the wing failed and he was killed. (In defense of the 
design, however, it should be noted that it was probably the speed achieved in the 
dive by this exceptionally "clean" aeroplane that caused the wing failure, rather than 
any flaw in the bracing mechanism. The wings can be pulled off any fast aeroplane 
by an abrupt pullout from a dive.) 


the theory ...Spad type While it is true that some of the best single-seaters of the 
war, notably the Spad and the Fokker D.VII, had straight wings, this feature had 
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nothing to do with speed. These aeroplanes were designed with zero dihedral in order 
to make them easier to slip and fly inverted. 


when the machine was banked ... manoeuverability The theory is in error here. If 
an aeroplane is banked in a coordinated manner; i.e., with an amount of rudder 
pressure appropriate to the rate of turn, no side forces will be developed. 


cockpit...fin The purpose of setting the cockpit aft is to move the ship’s center of 
gravity rearward. This suggests the presence of a design flaw which will soon be all 
too apparent. 


a woman’s garter The custom of carrying a good-luck charm aloft was a carry-over 
from wartime flying. The nature of these tokens varied somewhat, but usually they 
were gifts from women. For a time there was an addiction among pilots of the 
Lafayette Escadrille to black velvet cats; gold bracelets too enjoyed a brief vogue. 
The perennial favorite, however, was an intimate article of feminine apparel. Elliott 
Springs held the best talisman to be "a garter taken from the left leg of a virgin in the 
dark of the moon." (Grider, 276) Cf. also the chemise found in Lt. Mahon’s 
belongings (Soldiers’ Pay, 68). 


Contact A much abbreviated startup. Since the engine is already warm, it is only 
necessary for Bayard to inform the mechanic that he has closed the magneto switch. 


Bayard lifted his hand... throttle The throttle of early aeroplanes was a small lever 
normally located on the left cockpit wall. 


But when he reached ... waving his arms For similar episodes see "Landing in 
Luck," 44, and "With Caution and Dispatch," 649. 


the tail was high ...long bounds Not the most graceful of takeoffs, but Bayard is 
prudently keeping the nose of the aeroplane down and letting it accelerate to a 
comfortable flying speed before attempting to lift off. 


V strut The bracing members between the rigid center section of the upper 
mainplane and the fuselage forward of the cockpit, often called cabane struts. 


there was a certain point... lifting surface Not lifting surface, but lift. This is a 
normal condition, and is true of all airfoils. In a climb an aeroplane flies in a nose- 
high attitude, its wings meeting the relative wind at a fairly large angle in order to 
produce the greatest possible amount of lift. Even with the throttle wide open the 
forward speed is low, for much of the engine’s available thrust is being used to gain 
altitude rather than speed. When it ceases to climb and levels off, the excess thrust is 
then used to produce speed. As the aeroplane accelerates it gradually assumes a more 
nose-low attitude, aligning itself with the relative wind and thereby reducing drag. 
Since there is now less drag, less lift is required to overcome it. It is this decrease in 
the amount of lift required that causes the wings of the experimental aeroplane to sag 
downward. When the wings actually droop downward, the aeroplane becomes 
directionally unstable. That is to say, once in a slip, the condition will not only 
continue but worsen unless corrective action is taken. 
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he turned ... outer one In attempting to turn the aeroplane, Bayard has discovered 
yet another serious design flaw. The springs in the wings are so weak that in a turn 
the upward deflection of the aileron on the inner wing forces it downward until it has 
cathedral, while the downward deflection of the aileron on the outer wing gives it 
enough additional lift to double its dihedral. One would expect this condition, 
however, to produce not a skid but a tendency to roll in the direction of the turn, 
since far more lift is being generated by the outer wing than the inner. 


it flung its tail up In addition to its defective wing design, the Experimental also has 
a weight problem; it is nose heavy. As the tail flies up, the nose falls below the 
horizon and speed picks up rapidly. 


dead line "Never exceed" speed; the speed above which structural deformation or 
failure may occur. Nowadays the usual term is "red line." 


he pulled the stick back ... inside out umbrella In endeavoring to level off, Bayard 
learns that at high speed any increase in angle of attack will cause the wings to fold 
upward. He is now on the horns of a dilemma; he has built up too much speed to be 
able to raise the nose without stressing the wings dangerously; yet it is only thanks to 
this excess speed that the wings continue to generate sufficient lift to keep him aloft. 
The following diagram summarizes his several problems: 


= E 


NORMAL FLISHT TURN 
CLIMB DIVE 


And the speed was increasing If Bayard does nothing the plane will either fly itself 
into the ground or continue to accelerate until it sheds its wings. Yet he must wait 
until the wingtips return to a normal angle before attempting a pullout; to place an 
even greater load on them when they are already flexed upward would be certain to 
rip them off. 
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he slapped the stick over and kicked again into that skid Here Bayard shows for the 
first time poor judgment. The only option he has left is to cut the throttle and try to 
yaw the aeroplane gently back and forth with rudder pressure alone, in hopes of 
bleeding off enough speed to get it back under control. His error here lies in using 
the ailerons and in not having reduced power as soon as the problem arose. 


This time the wings came off ... shearing it too away Strange as it may seem, pilots 
have occasionally survived the loss of a wing in flight. It is the loss of the tail that 
dooms Bayard; without it the aeroplane loses equilibrium and falls out of control. 


‘I bare him on eagles’ wings and brought him unto me.’ Cf. Exodus 19:4: "Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings and brought 
you unto myself." Faulkner later used the line for his brother Dean’s epitaph. 
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"THRIFT," Uncollected Stories (New York: Random House, 1973, 382-398). 


"Thrift" marked Faulkner’s entry into the lucrative "slick" magazine market for 
WW I flying stories. Though he was apparently working on the story as early as 1927, 
it was September 1929 before he submitted it for publication. The Saturday Evening 
Post, to whom it was first sent, accepted it and published it a year later. 


Dillon has pointed out the many similarities between the story’s hero, 
MacWyrglinchbeath, and the protagonist of James Warner Bellah’s story, "The 
MacGillicuddie," which appeared in the Post in 1927. Both are pipesmoking 
Highlanders flying for the RFC for personal reasons; both are older men, loners 
looked on as eccentrics by the younger men in their squadrons; both fail to receive the 
recognition due their heroism; both return at war’s end to their native villages, where 
they symbolically abjure the Saxon’s trousers and don the kilts. Yet the similarities 
between the two men are only superficial. Bellah takes his hero seriously, while 
MacWyrglinchbeath never becomes more than a grotesque caricature of the penny- 
pinching Scot of ethnic humor. 


In keeping with the anecdotal nature of the story, Faulkner assigns no 
metaphorical significance whatever to aeroplanes, but uses them only as part of the 
backdrop, as props to lend atmosphere to his yarn. Thus the Handley Page bomber is 
nothing more than an opportunity for the avaricious MacWyrglinchbeath to draw 
flying pay (Faulkner would put this machine to much better use in "Turnabout"); and 
Nieuport and Bristol and S.E. are only names to conjure with. 


Yet as a flying story, it has its moments. In MacWyrglinchbeath’s solo flight 
Faulkner briefly recaptures some of the enthusiasm which had given life to "Landing 
in Luck" and does a creditable job of depicting a Sopwith Pup in the hands of a non- 
pilot. On the whole, however, it is carelessly done. The aerial duel of the F.E. and 
the Fokker is warmed-over Bellah; so contrived is the incident that after the two ships 
collide in midair, Faulkner, in the tradition of the Saturday-afternoon cliffhanger, 
merely cuts forward to a later scene. 


By the same token, he shows little concern here for technical accuracy. Had he 
taken "Thrift" at all seriously he would never have permitted himself the gaffe of 
confusing the R.E. and the F.E.; he had after all studied both types in detail at the 
School of Military Aeronautics. And he knew quite well that all Beardmore engines 
had not four but six cylinders. Such lapses are a sign not so much of ignorance as of 
indifference; since the aeroplane meant nothing here, he gave little thought to it. 
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messes Combining the amenities of dining hall, club, and salon, the squadron 
officers’ mess was the hub of all social life on the front. 


first-class air mechanic Cf. "All the Dead Pilots," 512: "ack emma." 


disbanded Nieuport squadron ... British-made machines In the early years of the 
war, only the French were geared up for aircraft production on a large scale, 
consequently the RFC had to rely heavily on French equipment. By the latter part of 
1916 British fighters started arriving at the front in sufficient numbers to replace the 
outdated French machines. Even so, many British pilots were reluctant to give up 
their Nieuports. As late as Arras (April 1917) the Order of Battle of the Royal Flying 
Corps included no fewer than six squadrons of these machines. 


The disbanded Nieuport squadron here is probably one of N.11 "Bebes." So 
called because of its size (it had a wingspan nine feet shorter than a Piper Cub’s and 
weighed less than 800 lbs. empty), the N.11 was the best fighter the Allies could put in 
the air prior to the arrival of the Sopwith Pup in the fall of 1916. A few Bebés saw 
service in British squadrons at the front as early as the summer of 1915, but it was at 
the battle of Verdun in February 1916 that the little single-seater proved itself. It was 
10 mph faster than any of its contemporaries, could climb to 10,000 feet in 10-1/2 
minutes, and was feather-light on the controls. 


The Nieuport’s only serious flaw lay in its structural fragility. Though a 
formidable weapon in the hands of.men such as Fonck, Guynemer, Nungesser, Ball, 
and Bishop, it was no plane for the novice; the sesquiplane design which gave it speed 
and manoeuvrability also made it liable to shed wing fabric when handled roughly at 
high speeds. 


Boulogne Boulogne was an important military supply center throughout the war. An 
RFC officer who was there at the time describes it this way: 


Superficially it now seems more British than French. ... Store dumps 
with English markings are packed symmetrically on the cobbled stones. 
The transport lorries are all British, some of them still branded with the 
names of well-known London firms. Newly-built supply depots, 
canteens, and military institutes fringe the town proper or rise behind 
the sand-ridges. One-time hotels and casinos along the seafront between 
Boulogne and Wimereux have become hospitals.... Other of the larger 
hotels, like the Folkstone and the Meurice, are now patronised almost 
exclusively by British officers. ("Contact," 96ff.) 


However, no British bombing squadrons were based in the Boulogne area in 
1916. 


amount of money A battle-ready Handley Page bomber cost in the neighborhood of 
10,000 pounds. 


toggles Bomb release levers. 


operations officer The operations officer carried out the day-to-day administration 
of a squadron. 
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with the big machines I could get flying pay This statement establishes beyond doubt 
that the squadron’s machines were Handley Pages. The other bombing types used by 
the RFC and RNAS were two-seaters; only on a Handley Page would an aviation 
mechanic have an opportunity to go along as a crewman. Flight pay for other ranks 
seems to have been 4s. a day. 


b.o. Described below as a "record sheet," this is probably an abbreviation of "Base 
Orders" or "Battle Orders." These were documents outlining duties to be performed, 
personnel involved, arrivals and departures, promotions, etc. All members of a unit 
were required to acquaint themselves with the contents of these publications. 


three ack emma Phonetic slang for Aviation Mechanic Third Class, the lowest 
enlisted grade in the RFC. 


give him to C L.e., assign him to C Flight. The three flights making up a squadron 
were designated A, B, and C. Cf. A Fable, 91. 


they both believed ... three months One of the fondest illusions of the summer of 
1914. British troops were told the war would be over by Christmas, while the Kaiser 
assured his departing soldiers they would be home by the time the leaves began to fall. 


In those days . . . dared you to come out This was the winter of 1915-16, when 
Germany ruled the air with the "Fokker Scourge." The object of such dread was a 
frail, underpowered little monoplane called the E.l. But the E.l had a secret weapon, 
a Parabellum machine gun synchronized to fire forward through its propeller, and the 
hapless British pilots sent out straight from flying school, often with less than 20 
hours’ experience, were appropriately known as "Fokker fodder." 


atwo Aviation Mechanic Second Class. 


barograph A barometer attached to a stylus and rotating paper drum which 
graphically plotted time against altitude. Barographs were routinely installed in 
training machines, in order to keep an accurate record of students’ takeoffs and 
landings. 


pups The Sopwith Pup was a pure delight to fly. The controls were well harmonized 
and powerful, sensitive but not hair-trigger like those of its unruly offspring the 
Camel, and when it came to manoeuvring, the Pup could turn twice while an Albatros 
turned once. Though it had only an 80-hp engine, because of its light weight and 
generous wing area the Pup climbed rapidly and held its altitude well while 
manoeuvring. 


The first production models went to the Royal Naval Air Service in 1916, and 
as soon as the Pup arrived at the front it was apparent that it was the definitive 
answer to the "Fokker Scourge." So good in fact was the Pup that despite its limited 
power and armament (it carried only a single Vickers gun, hence only half the 
firepower of its later adversaries), it held its own in front-line service until the end of 
1917. 
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alarm The universally loathed klaxon horn used to signal air raids, patrols, special 
missions, etc. 


a pup go down the aerodrome ... forty-five degree angle Never having flown before, 
MacWyrglinchbeath is wholly unprepared for the effect the rotary engine will have on 
directional control when suddenly accelerated to 1200 rpm. As the engine whirls 
about clockwise, the rest of the aeroplane attempts to rotate in the opposite direction, 
and runs down the field with the left wing tip almost touching the ground. Like the 
typical novice pilot, MacWyrglinchbeath perceives the problem belatedly and 
overcorrects, almost digging the right wing tip into the ground. 


By now, however, the Pup has reached flying speed and the threat of a ground 
loop is past. But then a new problem arises. Like all the aeroplanes of the Sopwith 
menagerie, the Pup was quite sensitive in pitch, and it took rather firm forward stick 
pressure to hold its nose down even in level flight. Thus when MacWyrglinchbeath 
attempts to lift off with back pressure, a zoom of spectacular proportions ensues. 
Even experienced pilots were taken by surprise their first time on a Pup by its 
tendency to shoot up vertically several hundred feet when forward pressure on the 
stick was released. 


A zoom such as this, however, is only a temporary condition. In a zoom an 
aeroplane is merely exchanging excess speed for altitude, and when it runs out of both 
it seems to stand motionless on its tail for a moment, then plunges earthward. During 
this moment, which can seem an infinity to the pilot, the plane is said to be “hanging 
on its prop." 


half rolls into a skid that swaps him end for end The half roll from inverted gets 
him right-side up again, but the manoeuvre is performed here in such an 
uncoordinated manner that the Pup comes out of the roll flying almost sideways. This 
high-speed skid produces the most spectacular of all aerobatic stunts, the lomcevak (a 
Czech term first coined to describe Charlie Chaplin’s walk), in which the aeroplane 
literally tumbles end over end, totally out of control. 


shoots skyward again... dull crash A repetition of the zoom described on 387, but 
this time with less fortunate consequences, for MacWyrglinchbeath does not now have 
sufficient altitude to recover fully from the stall. 


K.R. & O. ‘King’s Regulations and Orders, the Canadian equivalent of the US 
Articles of War. 


school of aeronautics During World War I, the RFC had four Schools of Military 
Aeronautics: Nos. 1 and 2 at Oxford and Reading, No. 3 in Egypt, and No. 4 at 
Toronto. 


sergeant pilot Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 189: "corporal-pilot." 


obsolete and unwieldy Reconnaissance Experimental Faulkner has confused his 
aeroplanes here. The R.E.s built by the Royal Aircraft Factory were indeed unwieldy 
and in most instances obsolete by the time they reached France, but they were all 
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tractor types. The machine described here is the F.E. (Fighting Experimental), a type 
which had been in service with the RFC since January 1916. 


A big, clumsy-looking pusher descended from a 1913 design, the "Fee" was, like 
many of the Factory designs, more or less obsolete by the time it reached the front, 
and provided its share of the "Fokker fodder" of 1915-16. Nevertheless, with various 
engine modifications, it remained in front-line service throughout the war. When its 
fighting and reconnaissance days were over in mid-1916, it was given a new lease on 
life as a night bomber and Zeppelin interceptor. 


Despite its antiquated design and embarrassing performance figures (top speed 
was 75 mph, service ceiling 9,000 feet), the Fee was not wholly without merit. It was 
rugged, easy to fly, and its Beardmore engine was noted for its reliability. The pilot 
sat immediately forward of the engine, the observer/gunner in front of him in the 
nose of the bathtub-shaped nacelle, where his pedestal-mounted Lewis gun had 
virtually a full field of fire. 


officer observer Normally the British used officers as pilots and other ranks as 
observers. The French and Germans, on the other hand, regarded the pilot as merely a 
chauffeur and sent up experienced army officers as observers. 


spotted artillery fire This was the most important, and without doubt the most 
perilous role of the aeroplane in the war. Art. obs. aircraft flew low, slow figure-eight 
patterns at quarter-mile intervals over the lines, often without air cover, and under 
continuous fire from the ground. Their job was to correct the fire from a battery 
until it had accurately ranged its target. 


Four-cylinder Beardmore All the Beardmore (formerly Austro-Daimler) engines had 
six cylinders. 


puny shell puffs, the gouts of slow smoke British artillery fire. 


he scanned the sky above and behind him For enemy aircraft. Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 293: 
"With the quick skill ... behind." 


The heavy engine burst into thunderous crescendo . . . single swoop 
MacWyrglinchbeath has just done a split-S from level flight. The engine overspeeds as 
the plane goes into a vertical dive, and the earth seems to rotate 180° during the half 
roll. 


He jerked himself up and looked behind, swinging his gun about Naturally the 
observer thinks MacWyrglinchbeath has made the violent manoeuvre to evade attack 
from the F.E.’s "blind spot" below and behind the tail. 


indicated by A-A bursts Perhaps the greatest menace posed by antiaircraft fire was 
its betrayal of one’s position to any enemy aircraft in the vicinity; here British A-A, 
firing at the Fokkers, lets MacWyrglinchbeath know his client is under attack. 


Shrapnel... blind spot The danger is not from the shrapnel, which bursts upward, 
but from the enemy fighter. Since this was August 1917, the Fokkers here would be 
Dr.I triplanes. 
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Best known of all the WW I German fighters, the Fokker Dreidecker was 
designed in an attempt to emulate the remarkable success of the Sopwith Triplane 
flown by the RNAS. A small, highly manoeuvrable aeroplane, though not a very well 
built one (the Fokker factory was notoriously slipshod in its construction techniques), 
it remained a front-line fighter only a few months. It owes its fame principally to the 
press and to the exploits of two men who flew it, Richthofen and Voss, each of whom 
won his last 21 victories in the type (and died in it). 


Powered by a 110-hp Le Rhone engine built in Sweden and delivered sub rosa 
to Germany, the Dr.I was capable of only 102 mph in level flight and could climb only 
to 17,000 feet. Its armament, typical of the day, consisted of twin Spandau guns 
firing forward through the propeller arc. The first Dr.Is were delivered to 
Richthofen’s command on 21 August 1917. 


cleared the mechanism It was standard practice to fire a short burst immediately 


before entering battle, to warm up the gun and assure that it would function properly 
when needed. See A Fable, 484: "Lewis." 


The German shot straight up, stalled, and burst into flames Like most fighters, the 
Fokker Dr.I was rigged tail heavy. When the pilot was hit and released forward 


pressure on his control stick, the aeroplane would respond in the manner described 
here. 


yawing violently to dodge the zooming German The F.E. has closed in from above; 


therefore, when the Fokker zooms upward, MacWyrglinchbeath must rudder violently 
to avoid colliding with it. 


tracer smoke Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 294: "five threads of vapor." 


A-A battery Presumably this is the British anti-aircraft battery which had been 
firing at the Fokkers previously. 


zigzagging in wild, sluggish yaws Cf. 391, "plunging and darting like an ancient 
stiffkneed horse." This is not very effective manoeuvring, but all the old F.E. was 
capable of, with its long, broad wings and great stability. 


He cut the switch The magneto switch, shutting down the engine in order to avoid 
catching fire. After MacWyrglinchbeath rams the German, it is useless to speculate 
exactly how the two machines might have come to earth. 


Bristol The Bristol F.2b marked the beginning of a new concept in aerial warfare: 
the high-performance two-seat reconnaissance/fighter. While it sacrificed some 
manoeuvrability to the smaller, rotary-powered single-seaters (Springs, a Camel pilot, 
likened flying the Bristol to playing polo on a Percheron), it more than made up the 
difference in firepower. Once British pilots learned to use it aggressively, the pilot 
attacking with his forward-firing Vickers gun while the gunner took targets of 
opportunity with his flexible Lewis guns, it became a formidable offensive weapon 
indeed. Powered by a 250-hp Rolls Royce Falcon engine, the Bristol had a top speed 
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of 119 mph and a service ceiling of 20,000 feet. Oniy the Fokker D.V1l could out- 
perform it, and the Fokker was a single-seater. 


More than 3500 Bristol Fighters were built in 1917 and 1918, and at the end of 
the war many squadrons at the front were equipped with them. So good was the 
machine that the RAF continued to use it as a trainer as late as 1932. 


hut A few pilots at the front were fortunate enough to live in corrugated steel 
Nissen huts, but the majority were billeted in Armstrong huts, small affairs of lath 
and canvas described by one disgruntled resident as "cold in winter and wet in 
summer and... about 1 per cent better than a tent.” (Roberts, 333) 


Royal Flying Corps tabs and the chevrons . . . buckled in Now that 
MacWyrglinchbeath is an officer, his sergeant’s chevrons have been replaced by 
subaitern’s pips, and his old RFC collar tabs have been removed because his 
commission is in the newly-formed RAF. The wings and the new shoulder strap, 
which makes a Sam Browne of his old belt, are also emblems of his new status. Only 
the ribbon of the D.S.M. remains as a reminder of his former rank. (See the following 
note.) 


a D.S.0. and an M.C. These were medals awarded only to commissioned officers. 
There is some discrepancy here. The D.S.0. was awarded to officers of all the armed 
services; the M.C. was strictly an army medal. Yet the ribbon MacWyrglinchbeath 
wears is that of the D.S.M., a decoration awarded only to enlisted men of the Royal 
Navy and Marines. Further adding to the confusion is the fact that although he 
transferred from the infantry to the RFC, he served briefly as a mechanic in a 
Handley Page bomber squadron and later soloed on a Sopwith Pup, types flown 
exclusively at that time by the Royal Naval Air Service. 


silken candy stripe The D.S.M. ribbon had vertical stripes of blue and white. Cf. A 
Fable, 65, 431; "Knight’s Gambit," 197. 


sergeant of the officers’ mess, commander’s orderly From the former he learns the 


cost of messing (battel bill); from the latter, details of pay, allowances, cost of 
uniforms, etc. 


S.E.5 The most successful of the numerous designs of the Royal Aircraft Factory, 
the S.E.5 was a conventional spruce-and-fabric single-seater with a Vickers gun 
mounted on the port decking forward of the cockpit and a Lewis gun atop the center 
section. Power was ordinarily supplied by a geared 6-cylinder Hispano Suiza engine 
of 200 horsepower, which gave it a decided edge in performance over its 
contemporary, the Sopwith Camel (both aircraft entered service in 1917). With a top 
speed of 131 mph, the S.E.5 was 8 mph faster than the Camel and had a 2000-foot 
height advantage; however, its long, stationary engine and greater weight made it less 
manoeuvrable than the Sopwith fighter. 


The S.E.5’s major flaw lay in the location of its rather delicate landing gear, 
which was set far to the rear of the fuselage near the center of gravity. A constant 
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source of difficulty for pilots, it collapsed frequently upon hard landings and 
occasionally caused nose-overs. 


397 binge A squadron ritual which combined the aspects of a Saturnalian revel with a 
prison riot. Consumption of large quantities of alcohol was mandatory; games tended 
to be extemporized and boisterous. 
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"AD ASTRA," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 407-429). 


This story has its roots in the Armistice night brawl mentioned in Flags in the 
Dust (354: "that night in Amiens ... whistle. at the door?") In it reappear several 
characters from other Faulkner works. In addition to the nameless narrator, there are 
three Americans: Bayard Sartoris, Monaghan (who we learn is a Yale man and the son 
of a shanty Irish sewer magnate), and the dilettante Gerald Bland from The Sound and 
the Fury. The other characters of the story are ethnic types cast in the mould of 
MacWyrglinchbeath of "Thrift": a tough, illiterate American MP; a belligerent 
hibernian named Comyn; an Indian subadar who talks like Kahlil Gibran writes; and 
an aristocratic Prussian officer, who years later, in Faulkner’s film adaptation of the 
story for MGM, would become Ploeckner, star pupil of Manfred von Richthofen and 
the killer of Johnny Sartoris. 


Here, in the broader context of war, aviation plays a small but important part 
in delineating character. "Ad Astra" is not a story about flying but about men who 
happen to fly. Johnny Sartoris’ death is briefly recalled (with some variations), but 
only in order to explain Bayard’s black mood on Armistice night. Monaghan is seen 
here at the high point of his career, with thirteen kills and a captive German pilot in 
tow. It is interesting to note the manner in which aviation creates its own social 
hierarchy. The German, by maintaining his dignity in defeat, enjoys a moral 
superiority over Monaghan, who, though quite possibly the better pilot, has not as yet 
learned humility (in literature lost causes always take precedence). They are followed 
by the fiercely tragic Bayard, the Irishman Comyn who would probably have flown an 
aeroplane as though he were laying bricks, and finally by Bland, whose unscathed 
machine bears mute witness to his cowardice. 


"Ad Astra" was first sent to The American Mercury on 7 March 1930. It was 
rejected and resubmitted to American Caravan IV, where it was accepted. The title is 
from the motto of the Royal Air Force, "Per ardua ad astra." (Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 293) 


subadar The chief native officer in command of a company of native troops in the 
British Indian service. His "trick major’s pips" are the insignia of his colonial rank, 
not the British army or the RAF; native officers did not hold regular British 
commissions. 


in the car then, going to Amiens The squadron car was usually an open touring car 
with dual rear wheels, which served the collective needs of the squadron, official and 
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unofficial. At the time of the Armistice, four Dolphin squadrons were based 50-60 
miles to the northeast of Amiens. 


no one had ever found a bullet hole in his machine The mark of either a very great 
pilot or a very timorous one. Although René Fonck was never wounded and used to 
boast that no German bullet had ever pierced his aeroplane, most pilots returned from 
engagements with numerous bullet holes in their machines. Cf. A Fable, 104: "even 
one bullet hole?... Maybe I shall this time." 


barnacle Military slang for a bar, a silver rosette somewhat resembling a marine 
barnacle which was affixed to the ribbon of a British decoration to signify that the 
decoration had been awarded more than once. Cf. Grider, 228: "Mannock has arrived 
... all rigged out as a major with some new barnacles on his ribbons." 


shoehorning him into the cockpit of a Dolphin Intended as a replacement for the 
Camel, the 5.F.1 Dolphin bore little resemblance to its stable mates from Sopwith. It 
was a heavy, thick-bodied single-seater with a pointed nose and pronounced back- 
stagger (the upper mainplane was set well to the rear of the lower). With its 200-hp 
water-cooled Hispano Suiza engine, the Dolphin was quite fast (top speed=140 mph) 
and a good climber (service ceiling=21,000 feet), but it lacked the hair-trigger 
responsiveness of the Camel and Pup. When fitted out with two Vickers guns firing 
forward through the propeller and two Lewis guns mounted atop the center section 
and angled upward 45 degrees, it represented the state of the art in offensive 
weaponry in 1918. 


The greatest complaint with the Dolphin had to do with its seating 
arrangement. The upper wing was set so low on the fuselage that a tall pilot’s head 
projected above the center section. Surrounded by longerons, spars, cross-bracing 
wires, and tie rods, the engine at his knees and the fuel tank at his back, a Dolphin 
pilot had little chance of surviving a hard landing if the machine tipped over on its 
back. 


R.F.C. cap and an American tunic Such improvisations in military attire were not 
uncommon in France. Thus Yeates: 


There was a queer mixture of uniforms; or rather there was no uniform; 
and the new R.A.F. outfit was intended to impose order on this chaos; 
but as no outfit allowance had been made, and the uniform was 
generally disliked, progress was not rapid. The typical R.F.C. bloke still 
wore his wings on his dirty regimental tunic edged with leather at the 
cuffs and scented and stained with castor oil, a pair of oily but elegant 
breeches or slacks, a soft topped cap pulled on with infinite negligent 
rakishness, and an expression of hard-bitten, sardonic wisdom. (223- 
224) 


tunic shorter and trimmer than ours Cf. 411: "green tunic, black snug breeks, black 
boots." 


I brought him down this morning Once in a while the victor in an aerial duel would 
force his opponent to land and personally take him prisoner. In "Honor" (562) 
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Monaghan adds the information that the German was on an Albatros at the time of his 
capture. 


His twin brother had been killed in July Cf. Flags in the Dust, passim. 


He was in a Camel squadron below us In the great "stacked" formations of fighters 
that roamed up and down the lines in 1918, the various types of machines cruised at 
the altitudes at which they fought best. Since Camels were no good above 12,000 feet, 
they usually made up the bottom layer. Above them would be a formation of S.E.5s at 
around 15,000, and Dolphins at 18,000. 


For a week after that... and on the eighth day he didn’t go out again This version 
differs substantially from Bayard’s account in Flags in the Dust. In the novel, Sibleigh 
plays decoy in a D.H.2, and it only takes Bayard four days to get Johnny’s killer. 


Ak.W. The Armstrong Whitworth F.K.8 was used for light bombing, artillery 
observation, and reconnaissance in the final two years of the war. A big, slab-sided 
biplane known as the "Ack.W." because of the bold company initials stamped in steel 
on its engine cowling, it was a doughty if unspectacular performer. The pilot had a 
single forward-firing Vickers gun, the observer a flexible Lewis gun. Powered by a 
Beardmore engine it plied the skies at a sedate 95 mph, and its service ceiling of 
13,000 feet made it rather a tempting target for the high-flying German interceptors 
of 1917-18. Yet despite its defects, the Ack.W. acquitted itself well in battle, and few 
machines of the type appeared on German fighter pilots’ reports of kills. 


tanks and drums Fuel tanks and ammunition drums for the twin Vickers guns 
carried by the Dolphin. 


markings on the Hun patrol leader’s crate The skull and bones; cf. Flags in the Dust, 
39. 


monkey cap Overseas cap. 
small rip Where his shoulder bars had been. 


thirteen Huns I got This would put Monaghan in a tie for fourth place among the 
Americans, behind Rickenbacker (26), Luke (21), and Lufbery (18). 


round-headed boy part of a gun The bolt. 
ace See Soldiers’ Pay, 51. 


iron cross A Prussian decoration instituted in 1813, an iron cross pattee with a silver 
rim, crown, royal initial, and year date. It was awarded only for service in war. 


Bishop William Avery Bishop (1894-1956). Canada’s leading ace of WW I, "Billy" 
Bishop was every inch the professional soldier. In many respects his early career 
paralleled that of Richthofen. After graduating from the Royal Military College, he 
received a commission with the Canadian Mounted Rifles and was sent to England 
with his regiment soon after the war broke out. He quickly saw that the cavalry 
would have little to do in the war, and applied for a posting to the RFC. He was sent 
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to France as an observer, where he was injured in a landing accident. Upon leaving 
hospital, he trained as a pilot and was assigned to a Nieuport squadron in France. 


Here his career diverged from that of the Red Baron. Though both men were 
but indifferent pilots, Bishop was not an especially good leader but a superb lone 
hunter. To Bishop the aeroplane was preeminently a weapon of surprise attack. 
Typical of his exploits was the action of 2 June 1917, for which he was awarded the 
Victoria Cross. Alone he attacked a German aerodrome just at dawn, as the aircraft 
were being rolled out of their hangars, destroyed several on the ground, shot down the 
three which managed to get airborne, and brought his riddled Nieuport back to base 
safely. 


His record was little short of miraculous. In one 12-day period he shot down 25 
enemy aircraft, and after a little over a year at the front his total was 72. By this 
time Bishop had become something of a National Treasure. So celebrated in fact were 
his exploits that the Air Ministry no longer dared risk him in combat. In 1918 he was 
sent back first to England, then Canada, to assist with the organization of the newly- 
fledged RAF Canada, and he never again flew in war. 


brassard The armband on which the letters MP were displayed. 
devil-dog US Marine. 


obus Fr: artillery shells. Amiens was shelled by the Germans steadily from the 
beginning of April through mid-August 1918. 


blue sleeves Of the horizon-blue uniforms worn by the French army. 


A.P.M. Assistant Provost Marshal. 
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"ALL THE DEAD PILOTS," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 511- 
531). 


"All the Dead Pilots" is another magazine story in the same vein as "Ad Astra." 
Again a nameless RFC pilot tells the story, while Ffollansbye from "Thrift" returns to 
perform the office of secondary narrator. In an early manuscript version Faulkner 
had begun the story in medias res, then decided in favor of the flashback technique he 
had used in "Ad Astra," allowing his narrator to look back at the events of the story 
over a distance of 13 years. Here, however, the time-frame would be expanded into an 
entire opening section. 


In "All the Dead Pilots" Faulkner returns again to the Sartoris clan, turning his 
attention here to Johnny and shedding light on a side of his character not observed in 
the earlier works. Formerly Johnny had been seen only in the act of dying, 
principally through the memory of his twin Bayard. Now we see him as he was in 
life, not a doomed hero but a brawling, illiterate ruffian with the sense of humor of a 
troglodyte. 


"All the Dead Pilots" is a curious story. One gets the impression Faulkner was 
not quite sure what he was trying to do with it. Structurally reminiscent of Marlowe’s 
Faustus, it sandwiches a rather ordinary humorous yarn in between passages of 
Kunstprosa eulogizing the aviators of the late war. (Had the title reflected the middle 
rather than the end-pieces, it might as easily have been called "Johnny, Spoomer, 
Antoinette, and the Shaggy Dog.") 


The aeroplane--here a Sopwith Camel--is introduced late in the action, and 
while Faulkner does an acceptable job of describing a flight through an artillery 
barrage and an impromptu aerobatic routine, it is apparent that its only purpose is to 
provide a vehicle for John Sartoris’ suicidal antics. 


What rescues the story from triviality is a single passage near the end: the 
squadron commander’s letter reporting Johnny’s death. It is a masterpiece of its kind, 
a mirror of the morale that prevailed in RAF squadrons at the front that last summer 
of the war. Every man and machine had been stressed to the breaking-point, and a 
numb, bone-weary indifference to life and death was the only thing that made it 
possible for a man to climb into the cockpit of an aeroplane every day and spend four 
or five hours in the cauldron of combat. This was especially true of the Camel 
squadrons, whose primary role had come to be trench strafing. Every squadron 
commander had letters of this kind to write, and in his detached, factual account of 
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the event there is a kind of horror that grows out of the terrible sameness of death in 
war, a horror that transcends tragedy, which dignifies death by regarding it as worthy 
of high sentence. Although Faulkner had never been in cembat, he came as close here 
as he ever would to making the reader feel what it was like. 


Following rejections from Collier’s and Scribner’s in the spring and summer of 
1931, "All the Dead Pilots" appeared later that year in the collection These Thirteen 
(New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith). 
canvas Contrary to popular belief, aircraft were never covered with canvas; the 
fabric most often used during WW I was fine, unbleached flax linen of Fl British 
Standard, which weighed only 4 oz. the square yard. 


without parachutes With the exception of kite balloon observers, no Allied airmen of 
WW I were provided with parachutes. This was not, as some have suggested, owing to 
a callous disregard for human life on the part of the military establishment, but to the 
limitations of the equipment itself. The only type of parachute available at the time 
was the Calthorp Guardian Angel, a bulky affair which was stowed inside a leather 
tube attached to the airframe some distance from the cockpit. When the airman 
leaped from his machine a static line leading from his body harness to the parachute 
was supposed to pull it from its container and open it. 


Few aviators were willing to trust their lives to this arrangement. In a 
spinning, burning aeroplane the static line could all too easily become fouled or burn 
in two. Also there were the horror stories of balloon observers being machine-gunned 
as they floated helplessly earthwards. One pilot wryly observed: "A man descending 
in a parachute reminds me of someone condemned to death with a strong 
recommendation to mercy." (Penrose, 359) 


Only the Germans seemed to realize that a man might free-fall with a self- 
contained parachute on his back and deploy it himself. The Heinecke parachute pack, 
which became standard equipment aboard German aircraft in the final months of the 
war, saved the lives of many flyers, including that of the renowned Ernst Udet. 
Nevertheless, even after the war and well into the 1920s, many pilots and jumpers 
continued to believe a widespread myth that one would instantaneously lose 
consciausness in free fall. 


they are dead ...1918 A familiar Faulknerian theme. Cf. Flags in the Dust, 315; 
"Ad Astra," passim: A Fable, 76. 


A quarter of a century later, in one of his class conferences at the University 
of Virginia, Faulkner gave the following response to a student’s question about this 
story: 


the ones that even continued to live very long were the exceptions, and 
the ones among them that coped with the change of time or--you can 
count them on your thumbs almost--Rickenbacker’s one but there’re not 
too many others--Bishop, he finally drank himself to death, died last 
year, and others--Victor Yeates didn’t live ten years. In a way they were 
dead, they had exhausted themselves psychically ... anyway, they were 
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unfitted for the world that they found afterward. Not that they 

rejected, they simply were unfitted, they had worn themselves out. 

(Gwynn, 23) 
shapes of steel ... slotted wings While most light planes in 1931 were still fabric- 
covered, many improvements in construction had been made. Strong tubular metal 
trusswork had replaced the wood-and-wire box; sleek metal cowlings now enclosed the 
new air-cooled radial and in-line engines; and wings were often slotted to make them 
less susceptible to tip stalls. All in all, much of the quirkishness had been engineered 
out of the aeroplane and it had become a safe, stylish, jazz-age plaything. 


saxophone age of flying This was the first mention of an aviation theme which 
would come to fruition later in Pylon. Luiz de Flores, chairman of a swank flying 
club in the 1930s, recalls the atmosphere of the period: 


People had little airplanes, and they had contests, contests in 
racing, in bomb dropping with sacks of sand, in bursting balloons, 
cutting toilet paper, spot landings, and, of course, acrobatics. A number 
of clubs sprang up and there were many team contests. We had air 
meets, with tin cups suitably plated so that people would risk their necks 
for them. 

One particular organization was the Aviation Country Club on 
Long Island. In those days people wore helmets and goggles and nice 
white linen suits. They talked aviation, drank beer and tea, and 
whatnot. There were a great many women pilots; it was just fun. 
(Heritage, 283f.) 

welded center sections, ships that would not spin Further indications that flying had 
grown soft and middle-aged. Welded center sections of steel tubing are far stronger 
than the older wooden types, thus making for more secure wing attachment, and spin- 
proof designs like Fred Weick’s Ercoupe made flying, according to the sales brochures, 


as safe and easy as driving a car. 


ack emma Aviation Mechanic. All the enlisted men attached to a squadron--fitters, 
riggers, armorers and gunners, as well as mechanics--were known as ack emmas. 


M.C. Military Cross. See Soldiers’ Pay, 30: "Purple, white, purple.” 


synchronized camera’ The British used 4" x 5" box cameras, the pilot taking pictures 
while the observer changed plates. By contrast, the Germans used a Reihenbilder 
(sequence) camera which held 50 meters of continuous film, making exposures 
automatically at regular intervals by means of a synchronizer driven by a small 
windmill propeller mounted in the airstream. 


a Camel squadron behind Amiens The action of the story takes place in the spring of 
1918, during the Ludendorff Offensives, which came within eight miles of Amiens. 
Camels, being short-range fighters, were based fairly close to the lines, usually within 
25 miles. 

synchronization of the machine guns In order, apparently to devise something like 


the constantinesco gear to take pictures and change plates at regular intervals. See A 
Fable, 111: "open position . .. let bullets pass." 
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Mons Star The 1914 Star, commonly known as the Mons Star, was awarded to all 
ranks who actually served in France or Belgium between 5 August and 22-23 
November 1914. 


D.S.0. The Distinguished Service Order, instituted 1886, was awarded to officers of 
all the armed services. 


pursuit squadron A translation of the French escadrille de chasse. The term "pursuit" 
gradually replaced the earlier "scout" to describe the fast single-seater used primarily 
for aerial fighting rather than reconnaissance. 


barnacle See "Ad Astra," 408. Apparently Faulker intends the word here to denote 
insignia in general; see also 514: "barnacle ribbon." 


the single wing of an observer The observer’s badge, consisting of a single wing 
rising from a capital "0," was uncharitably known by RFC pilots as the "flying 
arsehole." Their scorn was entirely unjustified, however; unlike the flying badge, 
which was awarded automatically at the end of the pilot’s training curriculum, the 
flying 0 could be won only through service at the front. 


a dog almost as big as a calf Squadron mascots were de rigueur at the front, the more 
unusual the better. Some of these gained a good deal of celebrity, such as 
Richthofen’s dog Moritz and the Lafayette Escadrille’s lion cubs, Whisky and Soda. 


He came through Canada in 1916 That is, he signed on with the RFC in Canada and 
was sent to England for training. No pilot training was done in Canada until the 
following year. 


Pool A sort of limbo where pilots awaited posting to squadrons at the front. In 
France pilots’ pool was located at the base depot of St. Omer (later Marquise); in 
Britain, it was at Ayr. 


Kitchener The British general in command during the retreat from Mons in 1914. 
His troops called themselves "Kitchener’s Mob." 


woman’s garter Cf. Flags in the Dust, 356. 


in the spring, just before Cambrai fell The German army overran Cambrai in August 
1914, and though the British came within a mile and a half of the outskirts in the fall 
of 1917, the city was not liberated until 9 October 1918. It is conceivable that 
Faulkner was thinking here of Soissons, which was lost to the Germans on 28 May 
1918. 


Wing Wing Headquarters was usually centrally located within easy reach of the 
squadrons under its control. 


squadron car Cf."Ad Astra," 407: "in the car, then, going to Amiens." 
timers Instruments used to regulate the instant at which a spark plug fires. 


(they were already evacuating Amiens) Throughout the spring and summer of 1918, 
Amiens was subjected to almost daily bombardment by the Germans, from 22 March to 
2 April exclusively from the air, and afterwards chiefly by artillery. In view of the 
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danger, many of the inhabitants began to depart the city around the end of March. 
On the 9th of April evacuation was formally ordered by the municipal authorities, 
and was completed within the next nine days (the evacuation was never total, 
however; several hundred citizens adamantly refused to leave their homes). 


pips Small stars worn on the shoulder straps of the British army officer’s uniform, 
denoting rank. Sartoris, a first lieutenant, would have had two; Spoomer, a captain, 
three. In ribbons the score was, of course, Spoomer 2, Sartoris 0. 


they had gone out six Six aircraft made up a flight, the normal strength of a patrol. 


I will tear out the cockpit and rig the duals myself "To reduce instructional crashes a 
two-seat dual version of the Camel was made in the summer of 1918 by conversion 
from a standard single-seater and locating a second cockpit in the position normally 
occupied by the petrol tank which was reaccommodated in smaller form in front and 
behind the front cockpit." (Penrose, 377) Prior to this time, similar unauthorized 
conversions of the Camel had been made in the field. 


S.E. See "Thrift," 296: "S.E.5." 
Ak.W. See "Ad Astra," 414. 


Fee Fighting Experimental. See "Thrift," 388: "obsolete and unwieldy Re- 
connaissance Experimental." 


A week after we heard the shells falling in Amiens This would have been about 9 
April; see 519: "they were already evacuating Amiens." 


broken front In 1918 General Ludendorff, realizing that time was running out for 
Germany, shifted vast numbers of troops from the Russian front and hurled them at 
the Allies along a line from Arras to La Fere in the most audacious campaign of the 
war. The Ludendorff Offensives, which began on 21 March, broke the Allied line in 
the area of St. Quentin and drove the British Fifth Army back almost to Amiens in 
the course of the next few weeks. 


operations officer See "Thrift," 383. 


Santerre plateau A rather pointed reminder of Sartoris’ historical debt as an 
American to the French nation. The Santerre plateau, an area much fought over 
around the end of March 1918, lies about 12 miles to the southeast of Amiens. 


ordnance belt The regulation Sam Browne. 


held the wings for his tight take-off The Camel having no brakes to hold it, Sartoris 
is thus able to bring his engine up to full power before initiating his takeoff from the 
small meadow. The takeoff run is shortened considerably in this manner. 


in a barrage...and his wings Cf. W. Noble, With a Bristol Fighter Squadron (Melrose, 
1920): 


The different types of shells were fired at different angles and rose to 
different heights, thus creating a series of superimposed tunnels through 
which at certain definite levels we could fly in comparative safety. The 
lowest tunnel was the worst and our rocking flight through it was 
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accompanied by torn wings from fragments of exploding shells and 

lumps of mud which bespattered our lower surfaces. The terrific 

buffets of shock waves from the concussion of exploding shells threw 

our little Camels about in almost uncontrollable fashion (Winter, 129). 
strafed Ground strafing was the most despised of jobs, for good reasons. Casualties 
among ground strafers during the battle of Cambrai were officially listed as 30% 
daily. The strafing planes flew low over the enemy lines, diving to less than 200 feet, 
firing short bursts from their guns and dropping bombs. They were at all times in 
peril not only from ground fire but also from the curtain of artillery shells from both 
sides, any one of which could disintegrate an aeroplane in the wink of an eye. 


I never heard . .. hurt by an aeroplane A hoary bit of RFC lore. For the foot 
soldiers, strafing aircraft held a terror unlike anything else they faced. As the planes 
dove on them, infantrymen threw themselves into shell craters to escape the rain of 
fire from overhead; gunners deserted their posts in panic; crazed horses bolted, 
dragging their wagons after them among the shell holes until they overturned. One 
horror story widely circulated in the ranks told of an aeroplane crushing a man to 
death as he lay face down on the field, its wheels ploughing twin furrows in his back. 


a farmer back in Canada... crashed on top of him This sounds like an anecdote 
from Faulkner’s cadet days in Toronto, though I have found no specific mention of 
such an incident. 


slow roll Sometimes cailed a "Victory roll," due to the custom of performing the 
manoeuvre over one’s home base on returning from a mission to announce a kill, it 
was under such circumstances a foolhardy thing to do, to say the least. The slow roll 
places considerable stress on an airframe which may have already been weakened by 
structural damage in the day’s action. It is thus perfectly in keeping with Johnny 
Sartoris’ character and mentality. 


ran his wheels across the aerodrome This manoeuvre, while in no way dangerous, is 
merely a bit of grandstanding. 


climbed vertically ... mushing on its back As the Camel runs out of speed in its 
vertical climb, Sartoris pulls it over on its back until it stalls and begins to spin down 
inverted, holding it in this attitude with forward stick pressure. 


two turns of an upward spin .. . still upside down There is no such thing as an 
"upward spin"; the term seems to have been used briefly at the time of WW I to 
describe a vertical roll (cf. Grider, 120). What probably happens is this: while diving 
at the dog, Sartoris has built up sufficient speed to make a loop. At its completion, 
speed has again built up, and this time he dissipates it in two vertical rolls. Then, as 
speed once more decays, the aeroplane drops a wing, stalls while in an inverted 
position, and enters a spin. 


did not set back the air valve Evidently Sartoris has failed to reset the fuel-air 
mixture control after throttling back during spin recovery. This produces an overly 
rich mixture which floods the cranky rotary engine of the Camel. 
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temporary colonel at ground school Officers deemed unfit for front-line service were 
known as "throw-backs." They were sent to less demanding jobs in the rear and, 
following a hallowed military practice, often promoted. 


dereliction of duty ... leaving it unguarded For other anecdotes in this vein, cf. 
"With Caution and Dispatch," 643: "Get the clock," as well as Faulkner’s tale of his 
crash landing in Lake Ontario. (See Biographical Note, 34.) 


B.E. people The British Experimentals were a family of two-seaters descended from a 
1912 de Havilland design and built at the Royal Aircraft Factory. The wartime 
versions of the type, the B.E.2c through f, all revealed their heritage from an era when 
stability was regarded as the cardinal virtue of an aeroplane. None of the many 
modifications made to the B.E. in the course of the war addressed this fatal flaw. 


Patrolling over the lines at 75 mph in a B.E. was one of the war’s most 
unenviable jobs. McKee sums it up nicely: 
The basic defect of the B.E.2c was that even Attila himself could not 


have fought from it; the pilot sat behind, and the observer in front of 
him was directly behind the engine, underneath the top plane, 


surrounded by struts and wires, ... with an impossibly limited field of 
fire. The B.E. could not fight, could not run, could not even evade 
effectively.(144) 


Although it was obvious to all but the British government that the type had 
reached its design limits by 1914, over 3500 B.E.s were built, and the last consignment 
did not leave the Factory until the end of 1916. Luckless RFC squadrons continued to 
use the B.E. as late as April 1917. 


Laundry Where pilots got "washed out." 
air valve The fuel-air mixture control. 


night-flying squadron In 1917 Sopwith introduced a night-flying Camel. So that the 
pilot would not be blinded by his own muzzle-flashes, its twin Vickers guns were 
replaced by Lewis guns mounted atop the center-section, and the cockpit was moved 
rearward to provide access to these. It was not an especially happy arrangement--the 
Lewis guns were difficult to reload in the darkness--but the worst feature of the 
night-flying Camel was the lighting system provided for off-aerodrome landings. The 
Holt magnesium flares mounted beneath its lower wings did indeed provide a brilliant 
source of light, but they also were sure to be set off by a hard landing. Operating a 
Camel by night was much like flying with an incendiary bomb strapped beneath each 
wing. 


Malbroucks dont make the wars They only go to them and die. Cf. "Malbrouk s'en va- 
t-en guerre," the opening line of an old French song, erroneously associated since the 
18th century with the Duke of Marlborough. The Malbrouk of the song, who may 
have been a crusader, goes off to war, in hopes of returning by Easter or Trinity 
Sunday. His lady mounts to the top of the tower, sees his page returning, and learns 
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to her dismay that her lord is dead. The song, sung to a tune resembling "We won’t go 
home till morning," was a favorite of Marie Antoinette. 


As a warrior Johnny Sartoris represents a considerable falling away from the 
likes of Malbrouk and his forbear Aylmer Sartoris, who fought beside Henry 
Plantagenet at Agincourt. 


wrist pins Pins passing diametrically through the pistons, forming a means of 
attaching them to the connecting rods. They are called gudgeon pins by the British. 


Dear Madam, etc. The squadron leader’s letter presents still another version of John 
Sartoris’ death. Cf. "Ad Astra," 414; Flags in the Dust, 39-40, 239-40. 


E.A. Enemy Aircraft. 
had more height and speed Cf. Flags in the Dust, 39: "There was one." 


shot away his stabiliser and controls and he began to spin With its empennage shot 
away, the Camel would have been utterly uncontrollable. Cf. Flags in the Dust, 358, 
where the same misfortune befalls Bayard two years later. 


Saint Vaast A village northwest of Rouen. 
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"TURNABOUT," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 475-509). 


When Faulkner was in New York in the fall of 1931, he met, among the 
regulars at the “round table" of the Hotel Algonquin, a tall, distinguished 36-year-old 
Texan by the name of Robert Lovett. Lovett had been a bomber pilot with the RNAS 
at Dunkirk during the war, flying the big Handley Pages on reconnaissance and night 
bombing missions along the Channel coast. 


One evening when the Lovetts were entertaining in their 83rd Street apartment, 
the conversation turned to heroism, and Lovett told his guests, among them Faulkner, 
about the bravest men he had seen in the war. They were the midshipmen who 
manned the Coastal Motor Boats, 21-foot shallow-draught shells powered by 
Thornycroft engines, each carrying beneath its hull a single huge torpedo which was 
aimed by the boat itself. These little craft would dash up the coast, make lightning 
raids on German shipping and the U-boat facilities at Ostend and Zeebrugge, then 
scurry home through mine-infested waters. They carried no rescue gear, for if a CMB 
struck a mine or was hit by a shell, there would be nothing left to rescue. Between 
missions the crew, most of them hardly more than schoolboys, could be found lying 
drunk in the gutters of Dunkirk. Lovett thought of them as little boys out at sea on 
their deadly cockleshells, and often he and the other navy flyers would put them up at 
the squadron for the night, and show them the big Handley Page bombers when they 
had sobered up. The young sailors marveled at the huge flying machines, and at the 
daring of the airmen who went up in them. 


Faulkner left the Lovetts that evening in company with Ben Wasson. On the 
way home he could talk of nothing but Lovett’s story. "Great God Almighty, Bud," he 
said, "think of those boys lying in that gutter--doomed. Those poor fellows," he said 


over and over again, "those poor fellows." 


Soon thereafter he was at work on "Turnabout." In it he borrowed not only 
many details of Lovett’s story, but much of Lovett himself for Capt. Bogard, the 
American pilot who serves as the point-of-view character. The story was completed in 
January 1932, and published in March by the Saturday Evening Post. 


Once more Faulkner demonstrates he was outgrowing the limits of the genre. 
Though "Turnabout" obviously satisfied the Saturday Evening Post criteria for an 
action tale, it is essentially a statement about courage in the face of almost certain 
death. This blithe, public school boy kind of courage was in fact quite common in the 
early days of WW I, when warfare was still regarded by many as an extension of sport, 
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something like high-stakes rugby football. This "playing fields of Eton" attitude was a 
contributing cause to the enormous waste of young men in the air service. It was all 
too typical for a young pilot barely out of flying school to hurl his machine headlong 
into combat against impossible odds rather than risk a ragging by his fellows for being 
"windy." Even those in command often tended to encourage this attitude by 
applauding, and awarding posthumous medals, for such antics. 


The implements of warfare are used to display this human trait, but here for a 
change Faulkner wrote of the relative safety of the aeroplane in comparison with an 
even more deadly machine, the Coastal Motor Boat. The Handley Page bomber was a 
good choice for this role. While all flying duty was by its nature hazardous, night 
bombing raids along the Channel coast in the big multi-engined bombers probably 
represented wartime flying at its least perilous. There was little danger from A-A fire 
at night, interceptors were not very effective in the dark, and in case of trouble one 
could usually beat a retreat to base without overflying enemy territory, or even limp 
across the Channel to England. Had Faulkner allowed Mr. Hope to ride in the 
gunner’s seat of an artillery observation machine, making slow, low-level circuits over 
a field of battle, or participate in the maelstrom of trench strafing, the worlds of air 
and water would have been scarcely differentiated. 


Though "Turnabout" is marred here and there by factual blemishes, Faulkner 
was on the whole careful with his aviation material. Thus a deviation from normal 
bombing procedure was called for in order that a bomb might become lodged in the 
landing gear strut forward of the bomb bays, and the crosswind landing on the beach 
is carefully worked out in the interest of verisimilitude. The remarkable stroke of 
good fortune cannot but recall the early story "Landing in Luck," but here it serves a 
more worthy cause in displaying the gay, audacious bravery of the young midshipman. 


"Turnabout" is a fine story, yet it is almost ruined by its closing paragraph. 
When Bogard dive-bombs a chateau full of generals, thus exposing his crew, his 
machine and himself to senseless risk, his gesture is utterly out of character for the 
officer in command of a bomber. (The Handley Page, unlike a fighter, was not built 
to withstand the stress of aerobatic manoeuvres, and might well have come apart from 
the high g-loading of a sudden pullout from a steep dive.) In contrast, the incredible 
hazards run by the CMB crews were heroic because they were unavoidable; the boats 
were designed to be aimed at their targets from point-blank range, and could carry out 
their mission in no other way.  Bogard’s display of childish bravado is an 
embarrassment to both traditions from which it springs: anti-war propaganda and the 
pulp flying story. 


pink Bedfords, long London-cut skirts, Savile Row boots What every well-dressed 
young air service officer was wearing in 1918 London. For fashions at the front, see 
"Ad Astra," 410: "RFC cap and an American tunic.” 


ordnance belt The regulation issue Sam Browne belt. 
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a good ribbon The "good ribbons" were those of medals which were awarded only for 
acts of valor in the face of the enemy. These included the Victoria Cross and the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 


twin bars of a captain Insignia of the US Army Air Service. Late in the war the 
United States formed a bombing group at Dunkirk to attack the U-boat bases at 
Bruges, Zeebrugge, and Ostend. The first raid took place 14 October 1918, and over 
the next two weeks the Americans made eight day and night raids on various Belgian 
targets. However, the action of this story seems to take place prior to August 1918; cf. 
484: "at war going on four years"; "His people have been in it three years now." 


a British tunic save for the collar The American Air Service tunic was of the high- 
collared style worn by the army; the RAF tunic had shawl lapels like those of a 
civilian suit coat. 


The aerodrome was only thirty minutes away Numerous Handley Page squadrons 
were based at small towns in the Dunkirk area. One of these was La Panne, on the 
beach northeast of the city. 


The Handley Page 0/400, as the late production model was designated, was a 
big twin-engined biplane that carried a crew of four and a payload of sixteen 112-Ib. 
bombs. (See photograph.) Though neither fast (top speed at gross weight was but 80 
mph) nor a high flyer (its laden service ceiling was 7000 feet), it had a prodigious fuel 
capacity of 288 gallons, which translated into eight hours’ endurance. Most models 
were powered by the reliable 250-hp Rolls Royce Eagle engine; defensive armament 
consisted of flexible Lewis gun mounts in the nose and behind the wings, and a fixed, 
rearward-firing gun mounted on the fuselage flooring. Its bombs were suspended 
vertically in two racks within the belly of the fuselage. The bomb bay doors were 


held shut by a spring attachment and opened by the weight of the bombs themselves 
on their release. 


From March 1917 onward RNAS Handley Page squadrons based at Dunkirk 
carried out extensive night raids against the submarine and seaplane bases in Belgium, 
the railway network of France and Flanders, and the Flanders bases of the big Gotha 
bombers used for the raids on England. 


Jenny See "Landing in Luck," introduction. 


Harper’s place out front The nose gunner’s pit was located immediately forward of 
the cockpit. 


Lewis See A Fable, 105: "traversed the Lewis on its quadrant." The CMBs were also 
armed with Lewis guns. 


for some time now he had been hearing engines in the darkness outside In cool 
weather, aircraft engines were warmed up by the A.M.s for about twenty minutes prior 
to flight. 


short banks of flickering blue-green fire Flames from the exhaust stacks of the big 
Rolls Royce engines of the Handley Pages, some twelve feet above the ground. 
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Sidcott suit See A Fable, 103: "flying kit... Sidcott." 


Cold upstairs Even in good weather, with surface temperature in the 60s, the 
temperature at 20,000 feet would be well below zero. In cold like this, death from 
exposure could be measured in hours. First the hands and feet went numb, then the 
back and chest, finally the abdomen and legs. 


trap... need to crawl Cf. James Warner Bellah’s story, "At 2.42 A.M.": 


He started up the ladder that led into the dark throat of the plane. He 
poked his head into the trap. The cubby glimmered with the dull light 
from the instrument board in the open cockpit above. He crawled 
forward through the tiny door that led into the forward gun turret. 
Bomb chamber next to the petrol tanks. Thin boards of the runway. He 
felt along the trembling side fabric until his fingers touched a strut. No 
seam. No eyelet. Rat in a hole. Crouched in the darkness, in a tiny 
hole, with the bomb racks on the right, the first petrol tanks behind and 
a wall of fabric on the left. (75ff.) 


It’s loaded Mr. Hope has fitted the ammunition drum onto the Lewis gun. 


a brief staccato burst A normal procedure for checking out the mechanism and 
warming up the gun’s lubricant. A short burst was deemed sufficient, for even in the 
coldest weather, after a couple of dead-slow cycles, the Lewis gun would begin 
functioning normally. 


jockeyed the wheel Instead of a control stick, the Handley Page had a large wheel 
mounted on a pedestal for fore-and-aft movement, with an arrangement allowing it to 
be positioned on either side of the cockpit so that the aeroplane could be flown from 
either the pilot’s or the observer’s seat. By "jockeying" the wheel, that is, moving it in 
all directions, Bogard is assuring that the controls operate freely. This is a routine 
part of the pre-takeoff checklist. 


haul air Hurry; a euphemism analogous to "split-air." (See An Introduction to Flight, 
note 1.) 


McGinnis had crawled down to the bomb toggles The bomb-dropping control box, in 
which were located the toggle levers which released the bombs, was situated below and 
behind the cockpit. 


signaled to the other machines and dived Bombing machines, like ships in convoy, 
kept in close formation on their way to their destination. When near the objective, 
they moved into trail behind the leader, who then fired a Very flare to signal the 
commencement of the bombing run. 


bursting shells German anti-aircraft fire. 


nosing the machine farther down, watching the pinpoint swing into the sights Heavy 
bombers of the Handley Page type ordinarily dropped their bombs from level flight at 
altitude, the observer giving the pilot steering commands and releasing the bombs 
himself. The technique employed here by Capt. Bogard and his flight, diving the 
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aeroplanes at the objective and releasing the bombs on a signal from the pilot, was 
recommended only for small bombers like the D.H.4 and 9. 


During the final 18 months of the war, most Handley Pages were equipped with 
the High Altitude Drift Sight Mk. Ia. This was a complex instrument which could be 
adjusted for altitude, airspeed, wind drift, and wind velocity. However, Capt. Bogard 
is employing this sophisticated instrument not in the manner it was intended to be 
used, but merely as a rude pointing device, like a shotgun sight. 


his right hand lifted . . . dropped his hand A signal to McGinnis to release the 
bombs. 


click and whistle I.e., the click as the bomb bay doors open and close, and the whistle 
of the vanes as they begin to spin, arming the fuses. Cf. 492: "load themselves ... air 
strikes them." 


freed of the weight, zooming in a long upward bounce’ Relieved of its payload, the 
Handley Page was instantly 1792 pounds lighter, about 13% of its gross weight; hence 
the zoom. 


office Cockpit. 


fired the colored pistol The firing of a white Very flare meant "Return to 
aerodrome." 


Hun Channel group... thirty minutes Since 1915 the Germans had had seaplanes 
and land-based fighters deployed on the Channel coast. Marinecorps Flanders, as the 
command was called, consisted in 1918 of four groups. Flanders IV was the Marine 
interceptor unit, composed of Pfalz D.III and Fokker D.VII and D.VIII machines based 
at Coolkerke and Varssenaere. Since the bombers anticipate they will be under attack 
in about thirty minutes, their objective must have been no farther distant than 
Antwerp. 


noise of the still-unthrottled engines on either side of the fabric walls The Handley 
Page fuselage, made of wooden trusswork covered with fabric, responded to the 
vibrations of the engines and the buffeting of the propeller wash like an enormous 
drumhead. 


Ease her back some Reduce power. 


He moved the wheel suddenly McGinnis, unlike Bogard, has not become accustomed 
to the lateral imbalance caused by the 112-1b. bomb lodged in the gear strut. 


"What's the matter with that right wing? ... a little rudder." in order to compensate 
for the weight of the bomb, Mcginnis must hold the control wheel cocked slightly to 
the left, thereby using aileron to help hold the right wing up. Then, to counteract the 
turning force produced by the aileron differential, he must hold opposite (i.e., right) 
rudder. In short, he is compelled to fly along in a slip. 


mosquitoes in September At full strength, Flanders IV would have been able to put 
some 50 fighters in the air. 
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ruddered gently into the Channel wind Bogard is turning into the wind preparatory 
to landing. He is flying the big bomber very gingerly, making shallow turns with 
rudder alone, because of his fear that the right wing may have sustained battle 
damage. 


blasted the port engine The big, slab-sided bomber is weathercocking into the 
Channel breeze. To counter this, Bogard uses asymmetrical engine power; a blast on 
the port engine swings the plane’s nose back to the right, keeping it aligned with the 
beach. 


He is making what is called a crosswind landing; that is, the wind is not 
blowing straight down the beach, but at an angle to it. Crosswind landing technique 
calls for a slip on final approach, with the upwind wing held down slightly to counter 
drift, and opposite rudder to keep the nose straight. Since the Channel wind is coming 
from the left, Bogard approaches with his left wing low and touches down first on the 
left main gear, the right settling down gently as the plane loses speed in the rollout. 
This is indeed fortunate, since the bomb is hanging from the right gear strut. Cf. 
"Landing in Luck" for a similar situation. 


"Must have the riggers--" --take a look at the starboard wings. 
tracer See Soldiers’ Pay, 190: "festering arm... tracer bullet had passed." 


leveled off Le., raised the nose just before impact, in order to touch down at the 
lowest possible speed. 


load themselves ... air strikes them British bombs were fitted with small, propeller- 
like vanes in their tails which were prevented from turning while they were in the 
racks. Upon release, the vanes spun themselves free in the air, arming the bomb (i.e., 
rendering it capable of exploding). The fuse in the nose was designed to detonate 
upon impact. From Mr. Hope’s miration it may be assumed that the bomb in the gear 
strut had shed its vane and was armed. 


The bomb, suspended by its tail... right wheel The Handley Page undercarriage was 
a rather complicated affair, with dual wheels mounted on a wood-faired tubular steel 
tripod. Had the bombs been released in level flight it is not likely that one could have 
become entangled in the landing gear. In a dive, however, the bombs would have 
come out of their racks tumbling over one another, and it would have been quite 
possible for one to have lodged in the V-strut of an inboard wheel. 


automatically he looked backward and upward, after old habit For enemy fighters; a 
habit prudent pilots at the front quickly acquired. Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 293: "With the 
quick skill... behind." 


speed at which the Handley-Page flew, left the ground About 50 mph. 


Berlin The thousand-mile round trip to Berlin was well out of the range even of the 
long-legged Handley Page 0/400. 


Kiel An even more improbable destination than Berlin. Though Kiel is a coastal 
city, it lies on the Baltic, not the North Sea. 
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501-2 Lightship! ... low, flat mole This sounds like the harbor at Zeebrugge. Zeebrugge, 
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however, lies only 40 miles from Dunkirk, an hour’s run in a CMB. It is interesting to 
note that on the evening Faulkner heard the tale of the CMB crewmen, Lovett also 
told of a joint operation at Zeebrugge, in which four Handley Pages drew the fire of 


.the enemy shore guns while the CMBs darted through the mined waters of the harbor 


and sank a freighter off the Zeebrugge mole. 
freighter... huge Argentine flag Cf. "With Caution and Dispatch," 650. 
wingover A steep turn during which the angle of bank exceeds the vertical. 


American Air Service Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 33: "Air Service." 


Cf. Blotner, 732-734. 
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"THE LEG," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 824-842). 


This story, which owes its origins to Faulkner’s brief sojourn in England in 
1925, was rejected by Scribner’s in 1931 and 1933, and finally published in Dr. Martino 
and Other Stories (New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1934). 


wireless key In the spring of 1915 a small wireless operators’ school was opened at St. 
Omer to train men transferred from the army to the RFC. The first wireless school in 
Britain was opened at Brooklands the same year. 


R.E. The Reconnaissance Experimental, a line of two-seat tractor aeroplanes designed 
and built at the Royal Aircraft Factory, of which the R.E.8 was the most infamous. 
Known unofficially as the "Harry Tate" after a London music hall comedian, it 
became the standard corps reconnaissance and art. obs. aeroplane in 1917. 


The R.E.8 was perhaps the worst of the Factory aeroplanes, embodying 
virtually every major design flaw for which a remedy was already known. For 
example, the vertical fin was far too small, giving it atrocious spin characteristics; and 
the landing gear was set so far aft that it tended to cause nose-overs on rough terrain, 
driving the hot engine back into the fuel tank immediately behind it with catastrophic 
results. So bad were the R.E.8s that many pilots deliberately tried to wash them out 
upon delivery, even though this meant continuing to fly worn out, obsolete equipment. 


A 150-hp RAF engine dragged the R.E.8 along at barely 90 mph; its truck-like 
stability and service ceiling of 13,000 feet made it cold meat for the fast, high-flying 
German single-seaters of 1917-18; yet at the time of the Armistice 15 RAF squadrons 
still flew the R.E.8. 


F.E. Fighting Experimental. See "Thrift," 388: "obsolete and unwieldy Reconnais- 
sance Experimental." 
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"WITH CAUTION AND DISPATCH," Uncollected Stories (New York: Random House, 
1973, 642-664). 


After completing Flags in the Dust, Faulkner began to develop the earlier 
careers of the Sartoris brothers, following them backward through time in the short 
stories "Ad Astra," "All the Dead Pilots," and "With Caution and Dispatch." In Flags in 
the Dust Bayard, back in Mississippi after the war, had recalled Johnny’s death before 
himself dying in an air crash. In "Ad Astra" we saw a drunken Bayard fiercely 
mourning his brother on Armistice night in Amiens. In "All the Dead Pilots" Johnny 
appeared for the first time in life, during the Ludendorff Offensives in the spring of 


1918. Here Faulkner takes him from England to his posting with the Camel squadron 
at the front. 


Faulkner began work on "With Caution and Dispatch" in 1932, revised the story 
extensively seven years later, and sent it off to his agent. He was unable to place it; 
by this time another war was going on in Europe, and stories about the previous one 
seemed antediluvian. Nevertheless, he refused to abandon the story. He was evidently 


still making revisions to it a decade later, and negotiating for its publication as late as 
1959. 


This was the closest thing to a "pure" flying story he had done since "Landing 
in Luck." As before, he examines the interaction of a man and an aeroplane. Here, 
however, both are developed with greater care and precision, and to greater purpose. 
One senses an inevitability in the union of Johnny Sartoris and the Sopwith Camel. 
They seem almost fated for one another, like doomed lovers. The Camel is the ideal 
machine to bring out Johnny’s worst flaws as a pilot, and by the same token his 
personality brings out all the quirkishness of this quirkiest of aeroplanes. 


"With Caution and Dispatch" was also Faulkner’s most technically ambitious 
flying story to date. There was an obvious reason for this: after more than a decade 
of apprenticeship, he was at last himself a pilot, and could write with the assurance of 
firsthand experience, a thing he had hitherto been unable to do. Not that he actually 
tried out all the manoeuvres of his hairbrained protagonist--he never cared for 
aerobatic flying--but he had shared many of his experiences in the air. In the student 
pilot curriculum of the 1930s he would have had to demonstrate spins and spin 
recoveries, dead-stick landings, slips to a short-field landing, cross-country navigation 
by pilotage and dead reckoning (using a stopwatch and compass and checking his 
progress by means of landmarks), etc. This new-found sureness with his material was 
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further reinforced by his reading of accounts of the air war written by fighter pilots 
themselves (notably Grider and Yeates). 


Masquerading as a tall tale, "With Caution and Dispatch" is also a meticulous 
study of the character of Johnny Sartoris, conducted by observing him at the controls 
of a Camel. So heavily did Faulkner rely on technical detail in this regard that one 
wonders if he did not write this story expressly for fellow pilots. 


As an inexperienced shooter inevitably betrays himself in the mere act of 
picking up a gun, Johnny Sartoris gives himself away constantly by the way he flies 
an aeroplane. It is not that he is physically incompetent to fly--had he been, he would 
never have survived the RFC training program--nor does he lack the ability to make a 
split-second decision in a moment of crisis. But he is often hasty and careless, as 
when he inadvertently hits the mixture control instead of the throttle during an 
attempt to abort a landing. While this is a bad trait, it is only symptomatic of a much 
more serious flaw in his character. He lacks judgment. While his reflexes are good, 
his judgment is invariably faulty. 


Faulkner seems to be suggesting that Johnny has survived so far by pure 
chance. For instance, in the story he is shown making three short-field landings. The 
first of these, an off-airport dead-stick landing, is a difficult manoeuvre, but he 
executes it successfully in textbook fashion. The second, on the deck of the freighter, 
can hardly be classed as a landing at all so much as a freak of nature, and full credit 
for his survival must be given to luck. The third, which ought to have been a routine 
crosswind landing, he botches like a ten-hour cadet. (Faulkner may well have been 
inspired here by some of his own student landings, which often seem to possess a 
curious aleatory quality.) 


But luck is a thing that invariably runs out. We are not allowed to forget that 
this is a farce played on the very edge of tragedy, that within three months Johnny 
Sartoris will die on a Camel. In a casual, almost light-hearted way Faulkner puts the 
final touches on his portrait; yet a close, informed reading goes a long way toward 
explaining his death. 


The text of the story printed in Uncollected Stories is a revised and shortened 
version of a 47-page typescript that seems to date from the late 1930s. The earlier 
version dealt at considerable length with Johnny’s wartime amours, his attempts to 
evade his flight leader Britt, and an unauthorized excursion to London to see the girl 
Kit. 
squadron . . . zero Standard phraseology for squadron movement orders. The 
destination was not made public in wartime for obvious reasons of security. 


young men gathered from the flung corners of the Empire One typical squadron 
history listed among its 145 pilots twenty Canadians, five Australians, four South 
Africans, two New Zealanders, as well as eight Americans. (Winter, 20) 


dull and ungleaming RFC Camels destined for the front were painted olive drab 
except for the undersides of the fuselage, wings, and tail, which were painted yellow. 
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‘ Horse Guards Captain A.D.C. Aides-de-camp were a species noted for their showy 


plumage. The red hatband and tabs were worn by all staff officers; the aiguillette by 
aides only. 


M.C. Military Cross. See Soldiers’ Pay, 30: "Purple, white, purple." 
Mons Star See "All the Dead Pilots," 513. 


D.F.C. Distinguished Flying Cross. A medal instituted in 1918 following the merger 
of the RFC and RNAS to form the RAF. Its ribbon has four alternate diagonal 
stripes of white and violet. The D.F.C. was awarded only for deeds performed when 
flying in the face of the enemy. 


Gallipoli ribbon A campaign ribbon given to members of the armed services who 
took part in the ill-starred amphibious operation in the Dardanelles in 1915. 


"Burn the crate" According to regulations, the first duty of a pilot brought down in 
enemy territory was to set fire to his machine. 


"Get the clock." See also 646, 652, 653. An in-house joke, growing out of the Air 
Ministry’s mania regarding pilferage. The following is from a letter dated 3 June 
1983 from R. Simpson of the RAF Museum at Hendon: 
The clock was in fact very similar to a fob watch and would be 

issued to pilots before departure. It was only fitted to the aircraft 

immediately before flight. These were very good watches and were 

much sought after so would often be stolen. As they were issued against 

a Signature, if the item was not returned to stores you were liable to pay 

for its replacement which would be a costly business on a junior 

officer’s pay. 
echelon of flights A formation in which successive flights position themselves behind 
and to one side of the lead flight. The order of flights here is B, A, C, with Britt, 
leader of B flight, acting as squadron commander. The flights themselves seem to be 
formed up in the standard diamond pattern. Thus B flight is deployed in this manner: 


(Britt) 1 
(Sartoris) 3 2 
(Atkinson) 5 4 
6 


a Hun break-through ... sanctity of our cause As the Ludendorff Offensives seemed 
on the point of driving the British Army into the Channel, General Haig issued his 
famous "backs to the wall" order. It read in part: 


To all ranks of the British Army in France and Flanders. Three 
weeks ago to-day the enemy began his terrific attacks against us on a 
fifty-mile front. His objects are to separate us from the French, to take 
the Channel Ports, and destroy the British Army. ... Many amongst us 
now are tired. To those I would say that victory will belong to the side 
which holds out the longest. The French Army is moving rapidly and in 
great force to our support. There is no other course open to us but to 
fight it out. Every position must be held to the last man; there must be 
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no retirement. With our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice 
of our cause, each one of us must fight on to the end. The safety of our 
homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike upon the conduct of 
each one of us at this critical moment. 


There is a discrepancy in the story here; Sartoris’ squadron departed for France in 
March, yet Haig did not issue the "backs to the wall" order until 12 April. 


There was a Camel... without knowing it Sartoris assumes his near miss to be with 
one of the machines of A flight, which was formed up behind and to the left of B 
flight. Yet at the top of the loop he should have been well above the machines of A 
flight. What has happened, apparently, is that someone in A flight has been napping 
at the controls and is well above his formation altitude. 


He ruddered outward ... he was spinning He rudders to the left and away from 
Britt, who is off his right wing. Since he is inverted at the top of the loop, forward 
stick pressure is required to keep the aeroplane’s nose up. This allows the other Camel 
to pass beneath him, but also brings on the stall and spin which follow. At the top of 
a loop an aeroplane is flying very slowly, and any effort to keep the nose up with 
forward stick pressure will have this result. 


he felt its slipstream as he passed through it The other Camel has just passed 
beneath him; Sartoris feels the turbulence from its propeller’s wake as he spins down 
through it. 


He closed the throttle and stopped the spin Correct recovery from an inverted spin 
calls for throttle closed, stick back, and full rudder opposite the direction of rotation. 
So prompt is Sartoris’ recovery that he is still above Britt and the other machines of B 
flight. 


the letter or number It is unlikely he would have been able to identify the other 
Camel as it approached him head-on, then passed underneath him. No markings would 
have been visible from the front, and on the top plane he would have seen only the 
tricolor RAF roundels. Individual aircraft and squadron markings were located only 
on the sides of the fuselage and rudder. 


a twisted pin in one of the boss bolt-heads The propeller of the Camel was attached 
by means of eight bolts which ran through the boss--the thickened center section of 
the propeller--and threaded into the hub. So that these might not be worked loose by 
the vibration of the engine, the bolt heads were safetied with cotter pins. 


Aldis An optical gunsight which replaced the old ring-and-bead open sight on single- 
seaters in 1917. (See photograph.) Here is Springs’ description of the Aldis sight: 


It’s a tube two feet long with five lenses in it. Made like a telescope. 
Does away with the front sight altogether. In looking through it, you 
keep both eyes open and all you see is three concentric rings just as if 
they were etched on your eyeball. The centre ring is the bull’s eye and 
the other two are calibrated so as to automatically gauge the deflection 
necessary to hit a plane travelling at 100 miles an hour. If the plane is 
flying at right angles to you, you cut the pilot’s seat with the outside 
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ring of the lens and keep the plane pointed toward the bull’s eye. Then 
you'll hit the pilot when he gets to where your bullets will be. If the 
plane is travelling at half that angle, or forty-five degrees, you cut the 
pilot’s seat with the middle ring. (Contact, 78) 


a whole belt Cf. Flags in the Dust, 39. 


The altimeter had never quite caught up with him An altimeter is an aneroid 
barometer calibrated in feet of height rather than inches of mercury. Since a certain 
amount of time is required for the instrument to reflect changes in ambient 
atmospheric pressure, it will lag behind the correct reading when very large, rapid 
changes of altıtude are made. 


Immeiman [sic] turn See An Introduction to Flight, 4 Aerobatic Manoeuvres. 


zoomed . . . shudder and labor When all the speed gained in the dive has been 
dissipated in the zoom, the aeroplane struggles momentarily, its engine laboring and its 
empennage buffeted in the turbulent airflow that presages the stall. 


Sibleigh The master Camel pilot who after Johnny’s death served as Bayard’s decoy. 
See Flags in the Dust, 39; A Fable, 91. 


Britt’s place At the head of the formation. The leader of the first flight navigated 
for the entire squadron. 


a hundred and sixty . . . terrific racket This was about as fast as a Camel was 
capable of diving. At this speed the engine would be turning considerably faster than 
it was designed to. 


pressure gauge blew out . . . gravity tank Fuel pressure to the Camel’s engine was 
maintained by an air pump driven by a small windmill propeller mounted on the front 
starboard interplane strut. If this failed, pressure could be kept up by means of a 
hand pump on the right cockpit wall. In case a line ruptured between the main fuel 
tank and the engine, a selector valve could draw fuel from a 32-liter gravity tank 
located behind the pilot’s head. 


The expression "blew out" probably should not be taken literally. It is more 
likely that the air pressure in the tanks would have failed during the prolonged 
vertical dive. According to the 1918 Manual of Clerget Aero-Motors, "In sharp turns, 
loops, dives and the like, as soon as the action of centrifugal force is felt, the apparent 
weight of the petrol in the pipe alters, and so the total pressure on the jet alters. In 
extreme cases this may lead to the engine starving or choking." 


the propeller merely continued to flop over in the wind of its own creation This 
phenomenon is known as "windmilling." 


whistling of wires Cf. A Green Bough. XVIII, 40: "banshee wire." 
he made the dud engine signal This was ordinarily done by firing a green Very flare. 


lying right for the wind The field is laid out so that he can land directly into the 
wind and thus touch down at the lowest possible groundspeed. 
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anyone who had as much as forty hours on Camels... flown out again With its low 
stall speed, the Camel needed very little room for landing or takeoff on a hard 
surface. Taking off from a grain field, however, was a different matter. Even ankle- 
deep stubble could drastically lengthen the takeoff run. 


overshooting just exactly enough ...if he should need it Sartoris’ technique is letter 
perfect here. When power is not available, the approach to landing should be a bit 
high, to avoid the possibility of undershooting the field. Once the landing is assured, 
excess height can be dissipated either by slipping or making shallow S-turns 
(fishtailing). Cf. 663. 


cut the switch To avoid the possibility of a fire, in the event of a crash. This is part 
of the off-aerodrome landing drill. 


get his tail down A three-point landing requires gentle back pressure on the stick as 
the aeroplane slows to stall speed and begins to settle. At the moment of touchdown 
the stick should be all the way back in the pilot’s lap. 


dead-stick I.e., unpowered. The "stick" in this expression is the windmilling wooden 
propeller. 


stood slowly up on its nose Since most of the Camel’s weight was concentrated well 
forward, nose-overs were quite common. These generally occurred at low speeds, 
however, and resulted in no more damage than a splintered propeller and a bloody 
nose. 


staunching the blood... struck him The Camel’s two Vickers guns were mounted six 
inches apart inside the cockpit coaming just above the instrument panel and in front 
of the pilot’s face. Larry Prinz, one of the original members of the Lafayette 
Escadrille, claimed he always put his hand over his nose as he pulled back the throttle 
to land, because he invariably broke it. 


"Shouldn’t be smoking, sir... near a crash" Cf. Biographical Note, 34. 


the lorry and crew going to dismantle the Camel and fetch it in Whenever a plane 
went down, a "breakdown party" hurried to the site, removed the wings, loaded the 
salvageable parts on a Leyland truck especially built for the purpose, and brought it 
back to the aircraft park for rebuilding. 


black eye-patch and a casual’s blue armband This particular combination, added to 
the fact that the aerodrome was located in England, suggests that the adjutant had 
been wounded in action. While in hospital military personnel wore a Mao type blue 
suit, but as they returned to light duty they wore their regular service dress with the 
addition of a blue armband. 


an observer’s single wing See "All the Dead Pilots," 513: "the single wing of an 
observer." 


"Pressure blew, sir." . . . "Doubtless" A rather pointed suggestion that Sartoris 
deliberately brought on a malfunction of the pressure feed system, then switched to 
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gravity feed only after landing, a practice not unknown among pilots. Cf. Yeates, 346: 
"That was one way of ending an intolerable job: dive till the pressure gauge gave out." 


Pool See "All the Dead Pilots," 514. 
sidcot See A Fable, 103: "flying kit... Sidcott." 


Brooklands Converted from a motorcar racing track into an aerodrome in 1909, 
Brooklands became the testing ground of the British aircraft industry. During the war 


it was used as a training station, a wireless experimental depot and an airpark for 
new machines. 


casual Here not a casualty, but an officer temporarily unassigned or detached from 
his unit. 


Transport Officer As a casual, Sartoris should have reported to this functionary to 
make arrangements for billeting, meals, etc. 


V.A.D.’s Members of the Voluntary Aid Detachments who served as nurses’ aides 
during the war. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS --every man to do his duty. 
LINES HOLDING BEFORE AMIENS (Cf. "All the Dead Pilots," 521: "broken front." 


his course plotted ... south of Amiens The air route to France followed the line of 
the London & South Eastern Railway to Dover, then taking a heading from a cross 
carved on the cliffs, angled across the Channel to a similar cross on Cape Gris Nez. 
Faulkner may have had in mind as Sartoris’ final destination the airfield at Vers-sur- 
Selle, five miles southwest of Amiens. 


Just as he opened the throttle ... the symbol to land Cf. "Landing in Luck," 44; 
Flags in the Dust, 357. 


groundstrip A means of signalling aircraft from the ground with strips of white 
cloth laid out so as to form letters. "M" meant "Cancel the mission." 


if it was something like a wheel missing Cf. "Landing in Luck." 


a little too light in the tail A fault few pilots found in the Camel. There was no 
means of adjusting pitch trim in flight, and most Camels came from the factory rigged 
so tail heavy that when forward stick pressure was released, they zoomed 
spectacularly. 


ran his wheels ... outside rail A classic example of playing horse. After running 
down the back stretch of the Brooklands racetrack with the wind at his tail, Sartoris 
lowers a wing and uses the friction of the inside wheel to make the tight three-quarter 
turn. Cf. Grider, 88: "Springs decided he’d steeplechase. The field is an old race 
course so he came down wide open and ran his wheels on the track." 


nimbus Rain-cloud; typical British spring weather, with rain squalls preceding a cold 
front approaching from the Atlantic. 
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once the compass settled down See Soldiers’ Pay, 293: "He settled his swinging 
compass needle." 


fine adjustment The finicky fuel-air mixture control of the Clerget engine. 


off-course, too far east Northeast, that is; he must make a southerly correction to get 
to Dover. 


he flew full tilt into wet invisiblity At the time of World War I, pilots had practically 
no training in instrument flight, and few instruments to fly by. There were only 
three instruments on the Camel panel to aid the pilot when flying in cloud: a magnetic 
compass to keep him straight, an altimeter to keep him level, and an inclinometer to 
register angles of bank. Theoretically, with these three one can fly under control in 
instrument conditions. In practice, things rarely worked out well. It was difficult 
enough to fly a Camel straight and level in the best of weather; when tossed about in 
a turbulent cumulus cloud, with the compass spinning madly, the altimeter lagging 
several hundred feet behind the actual altitude, and the inclinometer swinging like the 


pendulum of a clock, even seasoned pilots had little idea of their attitude from one 
moment to the next. 


he put his nose down Instinctively, he tries to duck under the sagging cloud bank. 


although the throttle was full out, the airspeed was dropping A sure sign that the 
aeroplane has pitched up and entered a steep climb. A well-trained instrument pilot 
would recognize the symptoms immediately and respond by pushing the nose down. 


649-50 For a second all pressure went completely off the stick ... less than a thousand feet 
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At the onset of the stall, the controls go slack and the engine labors vainly to keep the 
machine climbing. Then the stall breaks, a wing drops, and the Camel enters a spin. 
With less than a thousand feet of altitude, Sartoris will have only a few seconds in 
which to make a recovery. 


a hundred and forty miles an hour He has evidently let quite a bit of speed build up 


during this part of the spin recovery; the Camel’s top speed in level flight was only 
about 115 mph. 


neither glint nor gleam of water .. . eastward-slanting rain Due to the lowering 
ceiling, forward visiblity is almost nil. He is still well to the northeast of his intended 
ground track, and his present heading, if continued, will take him not to France but to 
German-occupied Belgium, somewhere in the vicinity of Ostend or Zeebrugge. Pilots 
delivering planes to the front occasionally made such navigational errors; to the great 
embarrassment of the RNAS, the third prototype of the Handley Page 0/400 bomber 
was delivered by accident to the Germans at Laon. 


There was a town... lighthouse on a headland This sounds like Folkestone; the 
lighthouse at Dover was located on a mole in the harbor. 


anywhere between the Lizard and the Downs Lizard Point lies on the coast of 
Cornwall, a distance of some 300 miles from the Downs. Sartoris’ navigation obviously 
leaves much to be desired. 
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coast defense aerodromes along here During WW I there were flight stations on the 
southeast coast of England at Bekesbourne, Dover, Telscombe Cliffs, and Howe. 


as long as rain ... myriad spears of rain itself A bit of wishful thinking typical of 
the inexperienced pilot. The presence of low scud indicates rather that as rain 
continues to fall through it, it will thicken and form a solid undercast. 


twelve on his compass spool... lubber’s line The lubber’s line is a vertical mark 
inside the compass bowl which indicates the aircraft’s magnetic heading. Assuming 
Sartoris to be over Folkestone, a heading of 120° in no-wind conditions will take him 
to Calais. 


he sped over the escarpment... fifty feet above the water In addition to his other 
peccadilloes, Sartoris is here in violation of a wartime requirement that aircraft depart 
the British coast at an altitude of 5,000 feet. 


The Channel was twenty-six miles... France began A safe estimate; he would need 
a 43-mph tail wind to cross the Channel in ten minutes. 


watching the water . . . chop was moving Rather than relying on his compass, 
Sartoris is holding his heading by maintaining a constant angle between the leading 
edge of his lower wing and the line of wave-crests. 


The air ... bellowing He has flown into a rain squall; heavy rain striking an open 
cockpit aeroplane at a hundred miles an hour is indeed deafening. 


hanging on its propeller See "Thrift," 387. 

he crossed the controls ...firewall Sartoris’ problem is this: to avoid colliding with 
the ship he has pulled the Camel into a vertical zoom. As it runs out of airspeed it is 
on the verge of entering a tail-slide, a condition in which the aeroplane falls tail first, 


totally out of control. Obviously this must not be permitted to occur. By crossing his 
controls, he forces the Camel into a spin, from which a normal recovery can be made. 


He cut the switch Cf. 645. 
two gun-butts There is an inconsistency here. Cf. 648: "The guns were not mounted." 


night-flying Camel with wing flares; bombs See "All the Dead Pilots,” 528: "night- 
flying squadron," A Note on the Sopwith Camel. 


he had come to Europe a year ago to enlist Another minor discrepancy; cf. "All the 
Dead Pilots," 514: "He came through Canada in 1916." 


The watch... hands were gone An interesting echo of The Sound and the Fury. 
luck tokens See Flags in the Dust, 356: "woman’s garter." 


The ship was going east ... right side of it This is correct; he has approached the 
ship from the port quarter, zoomed to a stall, made half a turn of a right-hand spin to 
clear the mast, then crashed on the starboard after-deck. Only a Camel, with its 
remarkable right-turning characteristics, could have executed such a bizarre 
manoeuvre. 
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Bishop’s Rock On the Scilly Isles, off the southwest coast of Cornwall. 


archie Anti-aircraft fire. The nickname, coined early in the war, came from a ribald 
ditty going the rounds of the London music halls in those days whose closing line was: 
"Why, Archibald! Certainly not!" 


In general Allied archie made white smoke, while German archie, which had a 
cordite base, made black. German archie usually announced itself in the form of 
"flaming onions," phosphorus ranging shells that came arcing up from the ground like 
pearls on a string. Allied pilots feared and loathed these, because a hit from a 
flaming onion instantly turned an aeroplane into an inferno. Next came the true 
archie: shrapnel shells that burst upward and outward, and high explosive shells that 
flung out metal splinters in all directions. Although shrapnel was considered more 
effective against personnel, it had little effect on the machine, whereas h.e. splinters 
could pierce an engine block. A near miss by h.e. archie left the fabric flapping, the 
Wires sagging, the air stinking of cordite, and the pilot suffering from a bloody nose 
and a splitting headache. 


Old hands at the front judged the quality and proximity of archie by ear. 
Shrapnel had a fizzing sound that created only a mild distraction, but the sudden 
vicious bark of h.e. was altogether a different matter. Visible but inaudible was 
harmless. Noisy coughs were dangerous. A really close burst produced a bellowing 
cough, followed by a clanging noise like a hammer striking sheet iron; this meant it 
was time to take evasive action. 


the ribbon of the Victoria Cross Instituted in 1856, a gold cross with a claret ribbon 
(blue for the Royal Navy). Awarded to all ranks and civilians for "a conspicuous act 
of bravery in the presence of the enemy," the V.C. is Britain’s highest military honor 
and takes precedence over all other orders and medals. 


"It took me eight months... much quicker Sartoris is right. Cf. Jones, V, 425n: "The 
eight months for each pupil were made up as follows: in a Cadet Wing, 2; School of 
Military Aeronautics, 2; Elementary Training Squadron, 1; Higher Training Squadron, 
2; post graduation course, 1." 


the intact fragility ... as aeroplanes did This is true only in the sense that an 
aeroplane must maintain flying speed in the air or it will lose its intactness upon 
colliding with the earth. 


you had to be British-born to get that Nineteen WW I airmen were awarded the 
Victoria Cross; of these, three (Bishop, Barker, and McLeod) were Canadians, one 
(Beauchamp-Procter) a South African. (Incidentally, Barker and Bishop also won the 
M.C.) 


M.C. either, which in his opinion was next See Soldiers’ Pay, 30: "Purple, white, 
purple." Sartoris’ opinion of the M.C. was by no means universally shared. Cf. 
Cunningham Reid: "The M.C. has often been awarded for sitting at the base on an 
office stool." (15) 
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He was going to get it on the coming fifth of July Cf. Flags in the Dust, passim. 


iron cross See "Ad Astra," 419. By unofficial RFC standards, Sartoris, having 
destroyed two British aircraft, is already a "Hun" twice over. 


when you got really close to the war, you were free of it This was in a sense true; 
discipline was very relaxed at front-line squadrons. 


Turnberry and Ayr Sites of schools of special flying, where trainees got the chance to 
practice aerial fighting with seasoned veterans. 


Sam Browne belt See Soldiers’ Pay, 25: "belt and wings." 


flight-commanderish looking car Presumably a vehicle even more ramshackle than a 
squadron car. Cf. "Ad Astra," 407: "in the car then, going to Amiens." 


Ak Emma See "All the Dead Pilots," 512: "ack emma." 

Boulogne See "Thrift," 382. 

a bent pin in his hub Cf. 644: "a twisted pin in one of the boss bolt-heads." 
dive the pressure right off Cf. 645: "pressure gauge blew out... gravity tank." 
a half-mile aerodrome More than ample room in which to land a Camel. 


you should reach it in an hour and a half at the outside Britt is somewhat optimistic 
here. The trip from Brooklands to Amiens, by way of Dover and Gris Nez, a distance 
of about 175 miles, would require an hour and a half at top speed in a Camel. 


tender A small station wagon with bench seating built by Crossley. Tenders were 
used for transporting personnel and light freight comparatively short distances. Here 
however Faulkner uses the word to denote the Phelan & Moore motorcycle and sidecar 
issued to all RFC squadrons. 


Candas The location of No. 2 Aircraft Depot since July 1915. The aircraft depots 
supplied everything to units at the front from the smallest spare part to complete 
aeroplanes. During the Ludendorff Offensives, No. 2 depot was moved from Candas 
to an empty sugar factory south of Etaples, the evacuation being completed by 30 
March. 


started them up I.e., propped their Camels. 
lighter in the tail Cf. 649: "a little too light in the tail." 
pulled even better I.e., its engine seemed stronger in the climb. 


rammed his wing in between Atkinson’s wing and tailgroup . This is too close, even for 
a tight echelon formation. 


slipped away Le., side-slipped. See An Introduction to Flight, 3: Basic Flight 
Manoeuvres. 


dogfought I.e., stayed on Atkinson’s tail, keeping him in his sights. 
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Atkinson was flying gradually off to the right ... toward where Paris ought to be 
Sartoris’ navigation is again at fault. Amiens lies south of Candas; Paris, south of 
Amiens. Thus to go directly from Candas to Paris, they would overfly Amiens. 


vibration Certain engine and propeller speeds will set up unpleasant harmonic 
vibrations. The Clerget used in the Camel was notoriously vibration-prone, and 
apparently Sartoris’ new machine will run smoothly only at high speed, faster than 
Atkinson’s can cruise. 


church at Amiens... Roye Well-known landmarks of the Amiens area. 


There really should be a telephone line ... be enough To the chagrin of pilots, 
airfields seemed to be invariably laid out alongside high obstructions of some sort. 
For a possible source for this incident, cf. Grider, 172: 


There was a train on the siding when Springs came in and he just glided 
over the box cars and tried to make a slow landing. His undercarriage 
crumpled up and stuck in the ground and he slid along on the fusilage 
[sic] like it was a canoe but didn’t go over on his nose. Bish told him to 
fight on our side for a change and to quit bringing down S.E.5. 


cross wind I.e., at right angles to the wind rather than into it. Due to the unpleasant 


low-speed handling characteristics of the Camel, cross-wind landings were not 
recommended. 


above the moving train as though he were going to land on it A favorite form of 
horseplay was to roll one’s wheels along the top of a moving train. 


shut off Closed the throttle. 


side-slipping Sibleigh landings . . . too late to change your mind A standard 
technique for getting into a tight field; the approach to landing is made deliberately 
high, then altitude is rapidly lost through a side-slip. At the last moment before 
touching down, the aeroplane is ruddered straight and the wings levelled, with just 
enough forward speed remaining to check the high rate of descent. Once undertaken, 
this sort of landing must be pursued, for if it is discontinued, the aeroplane will land 
too far downfield. 


roll Landing rollout. 


He bounced Cf. "Landing in Luck," 43: "a machine descended tail-high . . . inferior 
tennis ball." By allowing the aeroplane to bounce, Sartoris has inadvertently 
lengthened his landing, and to compound his troubles, has also lost directional control. 
See Tallman, 72: "The Camel touches down easily but runs out of rudder control almost 
instantly, and if you bounce your landing at all, you are likely to find yourself in a 
hairy ground loop." 


he would have to get over it... popped and died In his haste to make a go-around, 
he accidentally strikes the mixture control instead of the throttle, killing the engine. 


The Camel bounced again and went over on its back Distracted by his impromptu 
engine shutdown, Sartoris commits a typical student blunder: he forgets to fly the 
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aeroplane. Cf. "Landing in Luck," 43: "you cut your gun and sit up there like a blind 
idiot." 

It cost the government... get you out here "Calculations made in April 1918 for the 
training organisation in England showed that the cost of each pilot being produced at 


home at that time was 1,030 pounds." (Jones, V, 467n.) A fully-equipped single-seater 
cost in the neighborhood of 2,000 pounds. 


He's only over beyond Amiens now The Ludendorff offensive was halted on 5 April 
1918, some eight miles from the center of Amiens. 
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A FABLE (New York: Random House, 1954). 


When, eleven years after "With Caution and Dispatch," Faulkner returned one 
last time to the 1914-1918 war, it was no longer as a raconteur but as a moralist. In 
the fall of 1943 he wrote his agent: "I am working on a thing now. It will be about 
10-15 thousand words. It is a fable, an indictment of war perhaps, and for that reason 
may not be acceptable now."! 


Though originally intended as a magazine story, his fable grew in the course of 
the next decade into a book. In November 1953, when he at last submitted the 
manuscript for publication, he proclaimed it not only his best work but "possibly the 
greatest of our time." 


Although certain of the story’s elements seem to suggest historical sources-- 
notably the Nivelle mutinies of 1917--Faulkner repeatedly insisted that his book was a 
fable, not a documentary novel. The aviation sequences (84-120, 209-210, 322-326) 
should also be seen in this light. 


Little here is new. The ambiance owes much to Yeates; names from the past 
like Monaghan and Sibleigh crop up again; even the central figure, the callow RAF 
pilot David Levine, is not really a new character but the latest in a series of 
frustrated aviators that began with Cadet Lowe of Soldiers’ Pay. Levine is what Lowe 
might have become had it been his fate to reach the front just as the war seemed on 
the point of coming to an end. 


But to see him merely in this context is to disregard the avowed purpose of the 

book. Regardless of his literary origins, in the fable David Levine is no more a 

projection of earlier Faulknerian characters than the generalissimo of the story is 

Marshal Foch or the French corporal is Jesus Christ. All are archetypes. Faulkner 

explains Levine as a part of "the trinity of man’s conscience, ... the nihilistic third... 

who sees evil and refuses to accept it by destroying himself; who says ‘Between 
nothing and evil, I will take nothing.”? 


There is also little new in the way of aviation lore to be found here. For the 
most part Faulkner was reworking material from his flying stories of the late 1920s 
and early 1930s. Familiar images resurface--images of pilots dead since August 1914, 
of aeroplanes returning from the lines without a single bullet hole in them, of binge 
nights in the squadron mess--like relics of another age, as indeed they were. Most of 
all, however, the past is evoked through the catalogue of Levine’s boyhood idols-- 
names like Ball, Mannock, McCudden, Bishop, Barker, Guynemer, Boelcke, Nungesser-- 
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names all but forgotten over a third of a century. In a poem celebrating Eddie 
Rickenbacker that he wrote during WW II, Faulkner called up this fabulous era in a 
similar way, simply by naming the ships they flew (see The Mansion, introductory 
note). 


While the names of the pilots might still arouse old memories, the machines 
they flew no longer held much interest for Faulkner. The S.E.5 and R.E.8 are here 
only instrumental to the plot and of no particular significance in themselves. 
Nevertheless, he never lost pride in his craftsmanship nor in his aeronautical expertise. 
When he wrote of a constantinesco gear or an Aldis sight or a Vickers gun, it was still 
with the same attention to detail he had shown two decades earlier, at the height of 
his enthusiasm for flying. 


comfortable old man’s shoes... high closed throat Cf. "Turnabout," 475-476. 


S.P.A.D. Originally the Sociéte Provisoire des Aéroplanes Deperdussin. When the 
Deperdussin factory suffered financial reverses and was shut down, the pioneer 
French aviator Blériot reorganized it as the Société pour l'Aviation et ses Derives, 
salvaging thereby both the company and its acronym. It was this firm which produced 
the famous Spad fighter. 


rusted engine and guns and blackened wires and charred sticks See An Introduction 
to Flight, 5: Airframes. 


K.R. and O. See "Thrift," 388. 

Mons Star The 1914 Star. See "All the Dead Pilots," 513. 

M.C. The Military Cross. See Soldiers’ Pay, 30: "Purple, white, purple." 
bar See "Ad Astra," 408: "barnacle." 

D.S.O. The Distinguished Service Order. See "All the Dead Pilots," 513. 


Croix de Guerre Instituted in France in 1915, this decoration was awarded to all 
ranks for gallantry in war. 


candy-stripes Cf. "Thrift," 395. 
the break-through had come... absolution too Cf. "Ali the Dead Pilots,” 521. 


all of us who died on the fourth day of August four years ago Cf. "All the Dead 
Pilots," 511; Flags in the Dust, 315; "Ad Astra," passim. 


AA Anti-aircraft. 


enemy shells ... did not have in Amiens two months ago Cf. "All the Dead Pilots," 
519: "(they were already evacuating Amiens)." 


St. Omer Site of No. 1 Aircraft Supply Depot through most of the war. 
archie bloke Anti-aircraft gunner. See "With Caution and Dispatch," 645: "archie." 


the aerodrome at Villeneuve Blanche There are no fewer than 41 Villeneuves, but no 
Villeneuve Blanche. 
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whatever the hun calls his Saint Omer The Germans had 20 Armeeflugparken in the 
field to supply the Luftstreitkrafte. See also "Honor," 562: "Hun." 


Flying Corps people say archie never hits anything A widespread but utterly 
erroneous belief. Though most pilots professed indifference to archie, almost 1600 
Allied planes were brought down by it during the war. 


Harry Tate. See "The Leg," 832: "R.E." Yeates says of the R.E.8: "They were slow, old- 
maidish buses, very suitable for conveying generals on tours of visits." (49) 


S.E. See "Thrift," 396: "S.E.5" 


hanging on its airscrew just above stalling In the region of flight just above the stall, 
the wing produces so much drag that a great deal of power is required merely to 
maintain level flight. In this condition an aeroplane is said to be "hanging from its 
prop" (Br: airscrew). 

scout At the beginning of World War I, a fast, unarmed single-seater used for long- 


range reconnaissance behind the enemy lines. The term remained in common usage 
even after the principal function of the single-seater came to be aerial fighting. 


ground signal-strip See "With Caution and Dispatch," 649: "groundstrip." 


unhappy ground habits Cf. Yeates, 44: "When an S.E. pilot wanted a rest it was so 
easy for him to make a bad landing and write off his bus.... They said S.E.s didn’t 
like the ground." 


mess See "Thrift," 382: "messes." 


not the universal tunic ... transfers wore Cf. "Ad Astra," 410: "RFC cap and an 
American tunic." 


the new RAF thing Veteran RFC pilots regarded the blue RAF uniform as infra dig. 
Cunningham Reid’s reaction to it was typical: 


I heard that garbed in the light blue creation with the gold frills 
one could defray a little of the original cost by standing outside any 


theatre or restaurant with palm upwards. ... It is said that it was 
adopted to use up the thousands of yards of blue cloth that was 
originally meant for the Russian Army... ." (26) 


Ball Albert Ball (1896-1917). Destiny seemed to have cast Ball in the role of a 
national hero. Austere, darkly handsome, the son of a knight, he was fired with the 
brand of patriotism that had not been seen in England since the days of Kipling. 
Ball’s life possessed an unreal, almost mythic quality. He was moody, withdrawn; at 
the front he lived in a hut apart from the other pilots of his squadron, and often 
might be seen at night after a mission pacing about in his pajamas in the glow of a 
red magnesium flare, playing Schubert on his violin. 


But it was on the diminutive Nieuport scout that Ball demonstrated his true 
virtuosity. Like many other aces, he was not a particularly skilful pilot, but as a 
hunter he had no peer. He flew best alone, on "roving commissions" in search of 
targets of opportunity. His favorite tactic was to stalk an enemy two-seater patiently, 
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using the sun to his advantage, until he was in position to attack from behind and 
below, in the blind spot, with his Lewis gun traversed back to fire almost vertically 
upward at point blank range. 


The manner of Ball’s death is almost Wagnerian. Near Lens on the evening of 7 
May 1917, he disappeared into a dense cloud on the tail of a German single-seater, his 
hair flying wildly in the wind. He never reappeared. Years later, after the war, a 
German infantry unit claimed to have seen him emerge from the cloud inverted and 
crash into the ground. Yet when they examined his body they found no trace of an 
injury. 
McCudden James Thomas Byford McCudden (1895-1918) was a journeyman pilot who 
paid his dues every inch of the way. His military career began in 1910, when he 
joined the Royal Engineers as a bugler. Three years later he transferred to the flying 
corps and served as a mechanic and observer before he got a chance to become a pilot. 
His moment came in August 1917, when he was assigned to an S.E.5 squadron in 
France. When he joined the squadron he had seven victories; when he left it six 
months later, his total was 57. 


McCudden was a master craftsman noted for his patience, cold nerve, and 
attention to detail. He helped with the daily maintenance of his aeroplane and engine, 
and serviced its gums personally. Yet even McCudden the mechanic showed the 
knightly qualities so often found among World War I pilots of both sides: refusing to 
profit from stealth, he always fired a warning burst before attacking an opponent. 


Ironically, his death came as the result of a fundamental lapse in judgment. 
The engine of his S.E.5 quit after takeoff and in trying to turn back to the aerodrome 
with neither sufficient speed nor altitude, he spun in and crashed. 


Mannock With 73 confirmed victories, Edward "Mick" Mannock (1897-1918) was 
Britain’s leading ace of World War I, but the most remarkable thing about his career is 
that he was ever permitted to fly an aeroplane at all. At the outbreak of war he was 
working as an engineer in Turkey, and was routinely interned as an enemy alien. 
After giving him a physical examination, however, the Turkish authorities decided 
they had little to fear from a sickly, one-eyed Englishman, and repatriated him. Once 
back in England, he cheated on his eye examination and somehow got himself accepted 
for training as a pilot in the RFC. 


There was none of the feudal spirit in Mannock; he hated Huns and killed as 
many of them as he could, as often as he could, in any way he could. He would 
follow a crippled plane to earth and grind it to bits with his guns as it lay in ruins, 
making sure to leave no survivors. When questioned about the propriety of these acts, 
Mannock would reply tersely, "The swine are better dead." In spite of his personal 
vendetta against Germany, Mannock was a cool-headed tactician and an excellent 
leader. His patrols were never taken by surprise, and his attacks were always planned 
with care and executed with precision. 
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Like many of his fellow pilots, Mannock had only one great fear, that of being 
caught in a "flamer." For this reason he never flew without a loaded pistol in the 
knee pocket of his Sidcot suit. He met his death on 26 July 1918, while breaking in a 
new pilot. Apparently a stray bullet from the ground hit his fuel tank, and his plane 
burst into flames. His remains were not found, and it was never known if he had had 
time to use the pistol. 


Bishop See "Ad Astra," 419. 


Barker William George Barker (1894-1930). One of the three Canadians to win the 
Victoria Cross in WW I, Barker had compiled an impressive string of victories in 
France and Italy as a Camel and Bristol pilot, but his V.C. and his place in history 
were won in the space of a few minutes on 27 October 1918, when he fought the most 
remarkable aerial battle of the war. 


He had been ordered back to England to take command of a school of aerial 
fighting, but on the way through France got permission to take up the latest Sopwith 
fighter, the Snipe. As he flew along the front, he spotted a German two-seater high 
above him and went up after it. He brought it down, but as he did so was attacked by 
a Fokker triplane. The Fokker put a burst into his cockpit, shattering his right thigh, 
but Barker was nevertheless able to turn inside it and shoot it down. 


Suddenly he found himself in the middle of an entire Jagdgeschwader, more 
than 50 enemy single-seaters of the most advanced types. Barker took them all on. 
Darting back and forth through the midst of the German formation, he brought down 
two more before a burst of Spandau fire ripped into his other leg. He lost 
consciousness, but as he spiralled earthward, the rush of cold air revived him in time 
to see a Fokker passing in front of him. He destroyed it with a single burst. Then an 
explosive bullet struck him in the left elbow. He blacked out from the pain, but 
moments later regained consciousness again and shot down yet another enemy aircraft 
before crashing just inside the British lines, where he was rescued, miraculously still 
alive. 


Rhys Davies A slip of the pen. Rhys Davies, author of The Withered Root, was an 
Anglo-Welsh novelist; A.P.F. Rhys Davids was a head boy at Eton turned fighter pilot. 
McCudden’s second in command, Rhys Davids is best remembered for having shot 
down the German ace Werner Voss in September 1917. He himself was killed in 
combat a month later. 


Pilot’s Pool See "All the Dead Pilots," 514: "Pool." 
stationary engine As opposed to rotary; see An Introduction to Flight, 6: Engines. 
We Reposing Trust... Gerald David The letter commissioning Levine as a Pilot 


Officer in the Royal Air Force, the opening lines of which read: 


George, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, &c. 
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To Our Trusty and well beloved Greeting. 
We reposing especial Trust and Confidence in your Loyalty, Courage, 
and good Conduct, do by these Presents Constitute and Appoint you to 
be an Officer in Our Special Reserve of Officers. 


gazetted Published, as were all promotions, commissions, etc., in the London Gazette. 


RFC had ceased to exist on April Fool’s day On 1 April 1918, the Royal Flying Corps 


and the Royal Naval Air Service were disbanded, and the Royal Air Force came into 
being. 


Immelman [sic] Deeply introverted, prudish, a non-smoker, non-drinker and 
vegetarian, Max Immelmann (1890-1916) had the sort of personality which produces 
martyrs and religious fanatics, but seldom fighter pilots. Yet it is fitting that he 
should have given his name to a difficult aerobatic manoeuvre (though he did not 
invent it), because Immelmann was beyond doubt the most gifted aviator of the early 
days of the war. While most pilots had trouble managing the fragile, unwieldy Fokker 
E.l even in the basic regimes of flight, he flew it effortlessly through the most 
complicated aerobatic sequences; his skill enabled him to dominate almost single- 
handed that sector of the front to which he was assigned, and earned him the 
sobriquet "The Angel of Lille." 


Despite his fame, Immelmann’s total number of victories was only 15. For 
though a magnificent flyer, he was a terrible shot, and in fact showed little interest in 
using the aeroplane as a weapon. In a stroke of irony worthy of Euripides, he was 
killed by a faulty synchronizer gear which caused him to shoot off his own propeller. 


Guynemer Seen over the years, Georges Guynemer (1894-1917) seems more a 
character out of fiction than a real person. Frail, aflame with tuberculosis, driven by 
a passion for glory, he was turned down twice for military service in 1914 before he 
finally succeeded in becoming an aircraft mechanic. At once he began to plead with 
his superiors to let him apply for flight training, evidently with great persuasive 
power, because he soon became one of the first Nieuport pilots and a member of the 
elite escadrille de chasse. the Cigognes (Storks). 


His was a brief candle, but an exceedingly brilliant one. He flew over 600 
combat missions, destroyed 53 enemy aircraft, and was himself shot down seven times 
before meeting his end on 11 September 1917, in single combat near Poelcapelle. 


When he was reported missing, all France went into mourning. In the churches 
masses were said for him; school children began their day with prayers for his safe 
deliverance; stories were circulated that he would arise from the dead. Apparently 
Guynemer and the Spad he was flying were obliterated by artillery shelling after 
falling into no-man’s land, but the fact that his body could not be found only added 


` fuel to the myth. French schoolteachers told their charges, "He flew so high, on and 


on in the sky, that he could never return to earth again." 


Boelcke Though the name of Richthofen is better known to the general public, 
historians of the first air war regard Oswald Boelcke (1891-1916) as the greatest 
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military pilot Germany has ever produced. For one thing, he literally wrote the book 
on aerial fighting; the "dicta of Boelcke," based on his own experience in combat, were 
required reading for an entire generation of fighter pilots. 


Boelcke and Immelmann led the "Fokker Scourge" which ruled the skies over 
Flanders in the winter of 1915-16, a supremacy due principally to the Fokker E.1’s 
synchronizing gear which permitted a machine gun to fire forward through the 
propeller without hitting it (an invention Boelcke first tested, then persuaded the High 
Command to accept). When the temporary advantage enjoyed by the Fokkers came to 
an end, Boelcke was the first to realize the days of the lone eagle were over, that air 
supremacy could be maintained only by groups of armed single-seaters flying and 
fighting together as a team. It was he who got the generals to create hunting packs 
(Jagdstaffeln) He commanded the first of these to be formed; the famous Jasta 
Boelcke, of which Richthofen later became a member. 


Boelcke’s brilliant career was cut short when he was killed in a midair collision 
with one of his own pilots. A few days after his death a British plane flew over 
Boelcke’s aerodrome and dropped a wreath bearing the message: "To the Memory of 
Captain Boelcke, our Brave and Chivalrous Opponent." One cannot help but think the 
gesture to have been made as much in a spirit of relief as of courtesy. 


Voss Among the grim, dyspeptic, burnt-out veterans of the air war, Werner Voss 
(1898-1917) stands out as a lone blithe spirit. Debonair, effervescent, brimming over 
with puckish humor, Voss refused to take the war seriously. He painted his first plane 
in a red-and-white checkerboard pattern, and soon won fame among Allied pilots as 
the "Checkerboard Ace." When he got a Pfalz D.III he gave it a red nose and a striped 
body. But his chef-d’oeuvre was his sky-blue Fokker triplane, on whose cowling was 
painted a face that looked suspiciously like that of the Kaiser. 


One of the few German fighter pilots to seek out targets on the Allied side of 
the lines, Voss had a career so meteoric that it periodically threatened to eclipse that 
of Richthofen himself, with the result that every time Voss caught up with the Red 
Baron he found himself sent on leave or posted for a while to a "quiet" sector of the 
front. 


In September 1917 Voss died as he had lived, a virtuoso performer. Over Ypres 
he dove headlong into a flight of 12 British two-seaters, shcoting down one on his first 
pass. By then, however, a flight of seven S.E.5s had seen him and was closing in. 
McCudden, who was in this group, describes what happened next: 


The German triplane was in the middle of our formation, and its 
handling was wonderful to behold. The pilot seemed to be firing at all 
of us simultaneously, and although I got behind him a second time, I 
could hardly stay there for a second. His movements were so quick and 
uncertain that none of us could hold him in sight at ail for any decisive 
time.... 


Finally Lt. Rhys Davids got a burst into the Fokker.... I saw him go 
into a fairly steep dive and so I continued to watch, and then saw the 
triplane hit the ground and disappear into a thousand fragments, for it 
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seemed to me that it literally went to powder.... As long as I live I 

shall never forget my admiration for that German pilot, who 

Singlehanded fought seven of us for ten minutes and also put some 

bullets through all of our machines. (194-5) 
Fonck René Fonck (1894-1953) combined the artistry, precision, and temperament of 
a prima ballerina. To the French public he was the Ace of Aces; to those nearer him, a 
conceited, arrogant poseur. Thanks no doubt in part to his unabashed self-promotion, 
many legends grew up around this flamboyant figure. Yet many of these were 
verifiable: he did shoot down three German aircraft one morning within a space of 45 
seconds, then three more the same afternoon--all with only 52 rounds of ammunition. 
And on two occasions he brought down six aeroplanes in a single day. No one could 
deny that with 75 confirmed victories he was the leading Allied ace of the war; yet 
the fact that he claimed at least 50 more which could not be verified somewhat 
tarnished the lustre of his reputation. (His large number of unconfirmed victories was 
largely owing to his preference for hunting alone. In words worthy of Hercule Poirot, 
he explained: "When alone, I perform those little coups of audacity which amuse me.") 


Like many virtuosi, Fonck concealed behind his posturing a hard-headed, 
businesslike approach to the deadly game of aerial fighting. He might boast to a 
reporter, "Je place mes balles au but comme avec la main," but if he did so, it was 
thanks to hours of daily target practice at deflection shooting. And if, as he 
maintained, no German bullet had ever struck his Spad, it was primarily due to his 
careful study of his opponents’ equipment and tactics, as well as his own shrewd 
reluctance to take needless risks. Fonck was in every sense of the word a professional. 


Nungesser The madcap career of Charles Nungesser (1892-1927) reads like a pulp 
magazine story. Although he showed promise as a boxer, he ran away from home at 
16 to Argentina, where he found work as an automobile mechanic and part-time race 
driver. One day at a local airfield he struck up a conversation with a pilot and asked 
if he might try out his machine. Before the pilot’s laughter died down, Nungesser had 
leaped aboard and taken off. His maiden flight ended, predictably, in a crash. It was 
a sign of things to come. 


When the war broke out in Europe, he hurried home, enlisted in the Hussars, 
and soon was in the thick of action. Following a bizarre escapade in which he 
commandeered a German staff car, shot its occupants dead, and raced back to the 
French lines under fire from both sides, he cashed in on his quart d’heure of glory by 
persuading his superiors to let him transfer to the air service. 


Although he shot down 43 enemy aircraft and became France’s third ranking 
ace, his victories were bought at a terrible price. His Nieuport never failed to return 
riddled by shrapnel and bullet holes, and Nungesser himself suffered at various times 
two broken legs, a broken jaw, a perforated palate, a dislocated knee, and a brain 
concussion. 


His technique was simplicity itself. He would fly to within a few feet of a 
German machine and fire point blank at it. He once confessed gaily to a curious 
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general that at the moment he pulled the trigger he shut his eyes, adding, "When I 
open them, sometimes my opponent is falling, some times I am in hospital!" 

By 1916 he could no longer walk, and his mechanics had to carry him to his 
machine and strap his feet to the rudder bar. Nevertheless he continued to fly and 
chase women (among them Mata Hari) with a kind of abandon that bordered on 
lunacy. Mocking death, he decorated his aeroplane with his personal coat of arms: a 
black heart emblazoned with two candles, a coffin, and a death’s head. In spite of his 
best efforts, Nungesser survived the war, to die a decade later attempting a 
transatlantic flight. 
fleeing shadows on the scudding canyon-walls of cumulae Cf. A Green Bough, XVIII. 
one carefully chaperoned trip Most flight commanders took pride in keeping their 
men alive, especially the new pilots, who were all but helpless when they first arrived 
from England. One newcomer, in a dogfight with seven Albatri, confessed on his 
return to base that he had seen only one of them and attributed the stunting of the 
other members of his flight to youthful exhuberance. Yet 50 bullet holes were found 
in his machine, eight within a foot of his head. 


hut See "Thrift," 392. 

major The squadron commander. 

binge night See "Thrift," 397. 

Sibleigh See Flags in the Dust, 39; "With Caution and Dispatch," 645. 

C Flight The three flights making up a squadron were designated A,B, and C. 


the succinct and restrained and modestly heroic one A classic of the type is that left 
by James McConnell, one of the original members of the Lafayette Escadrille: 


My burial is of no import. Make it as easy as possible for 
yourselves. I have no religion and do not care for any service. If the 
omission would embarrass you, I presume I could stand the performance. 
Good luck to the rest of you. God damn Germany and Vive la France. . 
.. (Longstreet, 242) 


ten minutes to get to the lines This would locate the aerodrome some 20 miles from 
the front. 


Wing Cf. "All the Dead Pilots," 515. 

observer’s O See "All the Dead Pilots," 513: "the single wing of an observer." 
badges Officers’ insignia. 

a book of rules King’s Regulations and Orders. See "Thrift," 388: "K.R. & O." 
Monaghan Cf. Flags in the Dust, 353-4; "Ad Astra," passim. 

three and a fraction See Soldiers’ Pay, 51: "ace." 


F.E. Fighting Experimental. See "Thrift," 388: "obsolete and unwieldy 
Reconnaissance Experimental." 
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single pip Insignia of a second lieutenant in the British Army. 
similitude of B flight A group of six machines. 
three times longer ...on its petrol The S.E.5a carried a three hours’ supply of fuel. 


General Haig Sir Douglas Haig, commander-in-chief of the British Expeditionary 
Force. 


Tabernacle The name of Faulkner’s flight-sergeant at Toronto, renowned as a stern 
disciplinarian. The Cadet Wing Review of November 1918 describes Tabernacle thus: 
"His business is soldiering; his hobby, parades; and his amusement, “orders.” (Millgate, 
"Faulkner in Toronto: A Further Note," 199). 


dangled prerequisites [sic]... a captain Pilot officers and flying officers rated only 
a sixth of a hut. 


windy Frightened. Cf. Flags in the Dust, 354: "Here’s to wind up," etc. 


Plenty of revs Keep up your revs (i.e., engine revolutions), a piece of sound, if hoary, 
aeronautical wisdom. 


ticking over Idling. 
jerked his thumbed fist upward Signaled for the wheel chocks to be pulled. 
Pip Emma British phonetic alphabet for p.m. 


menace to life in formation Formation flying was demanding even for experienced 
pilots; for beginners it was all but impossible. 


buses Aeroplanes. 


flying kit ... Sidcott [sic] In the early years of the war, aviators wore stiff, heavy 
lambswool coats and pants and thigh-length sheepskin "fug-boots" in an effort to 
combat the numbing cold of prolonged flight at altitude. This gear became obsolete 
after the winter of 1916, when an Australian pilot named Sidney Cotton discovered 
that his old grease-impregnated cotton overalls kept him comfortable during a 
"scramble," while his fellow pilots in their regular flying suits returned paralyzed with 
cold. Deciding that the thick coating of grease and oil had served to insulate him 
against the cold, Cotton immediately took leave to London, where he persuaded the 
firm of Robinson & Cleaver to make up a flying suit to his design. It was at this time 
that he gave it the name "Sidcot." 


The Sidcot suit consisted of a layer of fur, a layer of airproof silk, and a layer 
of Burberry cloth; snug fur-pieces at the neck and cuffs kept the wind out, and deep 
pockets set into the legs below the knee provided easy access when seated in a cockpit. 
After extensive testing, the British government approved the Sidcot as the official 
flying suit. It also gained international favor evidently, for Richthofen was wearing 
one at the time of his death. 


In addition to the Sidcot, flying paraphenalia consisted of several layers of 
shirts and pullovers, a balaclava helmet worn beneath a fur-lined leather helmet, a silk 
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scarf, a dogskin face mask, a pair of Triplex goggles, leather gauntlets worn over silk 
gloves, and a pair of knee-length boots worn over wool and silk socks. 


So bulky was this outfit that pilots had to be saddled up by their flight crews 
like medieval knights. Once in the tiny cockpit of a single-seater, a pilot could move 
nothing but his feet and hands. 


wash ... out Write off, cashier. 
contour chasing Hedge-hopping. 


even one bullet hole? ... Maybe I shall this time The equivalent of being "blooded"; 
cf. McLanachan: 
Every machine had returned and there was great excitement. We went 
to the mess to have a proper breakfast. On the way Mick overtook us. 
"What do you think?” he said, pointing an accusing finger at me. "That 
blighter’s only got one bullet hole in his machine--in the tailplane." 
Several of the others had had an exciting time. Harrie’s machine was 
riddled. Herbert’s and Pettigrew’s were also damaged. Kennedy’s had 
bullet holes in every section except the tank (and the pilot).... (Winter, 
126f.) 
climbing for formation Flights ordinarily formed up at a thousand feet above the 
aerodrome. 


opposite Bridesman across the major’s tail plane The three aeroplanes are in a V 
formation, the major leading. 


clear the Vickers Both the British Vickers and the German Spandau machine guns 
were variants of a locked-breech design invented by the American Hiram Maxim. 
With the development of a synchronizer gear which permitted fixed guns to be fired 
forward through the propeller arc without striking the blades, the Maxim-type guns 
came into their own. Equipped with the RAF muzzle cup, the Vickers gun had a 
cyclic rate of fire in excess of a thousand rounds per minute, almost double the rate 
of the Lewis gun, and its 400-round belt gave it quadruple the firepower of the Lewis. 


Despite its superiority, the Vickers gun had one great weakness: its tendency to 
jam. Many Vickers jams were caused by problems with the infantry-type canvas belts 
originally issued to the RFC. These would become frozen, sodden, twisted, and 
frayed, causing frequent and untimely stoppages. During the war, however, the 
Prideaux disintegrating-link belt was developed, which used small metal clips and the 
cartridges themselves to form the belt. This solved most, though not all, the feed 
problems of the Vickers gun. At the sub-zero altitudes where most aerial combat took 
place, lubricants were prone to freeze; also the problems endemic with the use of 
rimmed cases in machine guns, coupled with substandard, poorly-sized cartridges, 
remained. Pilots were drilled in identifying and remedying the 25 causes of stoppages 
and supplied with little aluminum hammers with which to clear them, though in actual 
combat about all a pilot had time to do was recycle the cocking handle and hope for 
the best. 
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To ascertain that the gun was ready for action, a short "clearing" burst was 
always fired just before engaging the enemy. 


traversed the Lewis on its quadrant The invention of a US Army officer, Col. Isaac 
Newton Lewis, the Lewis gun was originally adopted by the British Army as their 
standard service light machine gun. Chambered for the .303 Enfield rifle cartridge, it 
was employed also by the RFC throughout the war in the flexible mounts used by 
observers and aerial gunners, and before the development of the synchronizer gear as 
a fixed, forward-firing gun on single-seaters. In the latter application it was mounted 
atop the center section above the pilot’s head, so as to fire over the propeller arc. (See 
photograph.) This arrangement was less than ideal, for although the Lewis was an 
accurate and generally trouble-free weapon, its largest "pie-plate" magazine held only 
97 rounds. This meant that after each ten seconds of firing the pilot had to traverse 
the gun through almost a right-angle bend in its mounting quadrant, remove the empty 
magazine, replace it with a fresh one, pull the cocking handle, and slide the gun back 
up its track into firing position--all in a hundred-mile per hour wind with hands 
numbed by sub-zero temperatures while keeping an aeroplane under control and trying 
to avoid being shot down. 


kite balloons Nicknamed "sausages" because of their shape, moored balloons were 
used throughout the war for artillery spotting and observation along the front. Two 
observers manned a wicker basket suspended from the balloon and telephoned their 
sightings to the ground. When approached by hostile aircraft, the balloons were hauled 
down expeditiously by powerful winches. Since Faulkner had had no opportunity to 
see a kite balloon, he may well have been drawing here on the balloon ascension he 
had witnessed as a boy at the Lafayette County Fair (See Biographical Note, 21.) 


a white salvo, black hun archie See "With Caution and Dispatch," 654: "archie." 
tracer See Soldiers’ Pay, 190: "festering arm... tracer bullet." 


planes An early term for all the lifting surfaces of an aeroplane, which included the 
main planes (wings) and the tail plane (horizontal stabilizer). Here, the wings. 


telling him or them where it was Cf. "Thrift," 391: "indicated by A-A bursts.” 


flying perfectly straight and perfectly level That is, taking no evasive action 
whatsoever. 


pressed the button The S.E.5’s Vickers gun was fired by means of a button located on 
the doughnut-shaped control grip. 


ruddered the tracer... and return As he fires, Levine uses his rudder to swing the 
nose of his ship back and forth the length of the two-seater’s fuselage. 


vertical turn An extremely tight turn, during which the aeroplane is banked 90° to 
the horizon. 


Aldis See "With Caution and Dispatch," 644. 
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vicious sideslip See "With Caution and Dispatch," 663: "side-slipping Sibleigh 
landings." The manoeuvre is here called "vicious" because it is exaggerated. Both too 
high and far too fast, Levine must cross-control the S.E. brutally in order to get into 
the field. The result is a very high sink rate in a precariously wing-low attitude--a 
type of approach definitely not recommended for the S.E.5. 


S.E.’s frail undercarriage Cf. 87: "unhappy ground habits." 


Some day they would put brakes on them In the days when aeroplanes landed at 
speeds below 50 mph, brakes were not deemed essential. Even nowadays light planes 
seldom need brakes except when taxiing and parking. 


Pop Poperinghe, Belgium, situated only 10-15 kilometers from the lines throughout 
most of the war, was never more than a corps headquarters. 


Chock the wheels To steady the S.E. against the recoil of the Vickers gun. 


slant of the cowl ... a little high still Since a bullet travels not in a straight line but 
a parabola, it crosses the line of sight twice, once at very close range and again at the 
range at which the gun is zeroed in. Levine is here in effect "bore sighting" himself 
by aligning his eye with the Aldis at approximately the point where the bullet’s rising 
trajectory and the line of sight intersect. 


open position .. . let bullets pass The reference here is to the constantinesco gear, a 
device used to synchronize the firing of a machine gun through the propeller arc of 
an aeroplane without striking the blades. The inventor, a Rumanian-born rock drill 
expert named Gogu Constantinesco, first demonstrated the gear in 1916, and by the 
following March D.H.4s equipped with it were arriving in France. The constantinesco 
gear was a great improvement over earlier mechanical synchronizers of the Fokker 
type; an engine-driven cam controlled a hydraulic piston which in turn operated the 
trigger, firing the gun only when the propeller was in the safe or "open" position. The 
constantinesco gear was manually engaged by pulling up a lever located in the cockpit. 


It’s still tracer. It can still burn you See Soldiers’ Pay, 190: "festering arm... tracer 
bullet had passed." 


keep the Air Force .. . out of the cradle The average age of RAF pilots in 1918 was 
barely 20. 


the line of fire was already slanting into the ground The line of sight, that is. 
dusky rose The muzzle flashes of the Vickers gun. 


pistol out .. . charge me with it Like clocks, pistols were much in demand and hence 
carefully watched over by the armorers. Many pilots carried pistols in the leg pockets 
of their Sidcots as insurance against being burnt alive in a "flamer." 


I had a stoppage Feed-block stoppages were rectified, then cleared by firing a short 
burst. 


warm The British Warm was a short, heavy overcoat worn by army officers during 
World War I. 
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tracer between the bones ... phosphorus rotted it Here as elsewhere Levine confuses 
tracer with incendiary ammunition. 


napoo Fr: il n’y a plus = it is no more. Finished; washed out; used up. 
p.b.i. Poor Bloody Infantry; a term of commiseration used routinely by airmen. 


Savoy ... about that hero’s feet Throughout the war the Savoy and Murray’s were 
favorite gathering spots in London for flying officers. A scene similar to the one 
described here is found in Yeates. The narrator and some of his fellow cadet pilots 
are dining at Murray’s when McCudden enters the club: 

Oh, boy, what a riot he caused. All the officers went over to his table 

to congratulate him and the women,--well, they fought to get at him just 

like they do at a bargain counter back home. He’s the hottest thing we 

have now,--54 Huns, five more than Bishop and he’s just gotten the V.C. 

and a bar to his D.S.O. He held a regular levee. ... Well, Pm not 


jealous. I’m going to be hot myself one day. I’m either coming out of 
the war a big man or in a wooden kimono. (134-5) 


"You take ten bob... thirty days." Cf. "Thrift," 389. 


roll over at the top of its loop Execute an Immelmann turn. See An Introduction to 
Flight, 4: Aerobatic Manoeuvres. 


horn The loathed squadron klaxon; cf. "Thrift," 387: "alarm." 


not shaving A distant echo of Faulkner’s Toronto days; cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 7: 
Achilles--Did you shave this morning, Cadet? 
Mercury--Yes, Sir. 
Achilles--What with, Cadet? 
Mercury--Issue, Sir. 
Achilles--Carry on, Cadet. 


"No heel taps." See Flags in the Dust, 354: "Here’s to wind-up ...and no heel-taps." 


Cc JJ AÁA 
Blotner, 1152. 


2Blotner, 1494. 
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BARNSTORMERS AND AIR RACERS 


Barnstorming, like Prohibition and flagpole-sitting, was a product of the Great 
War. Or, more precisely, a by-product. When the war ended, there was suddenly an 
enormous glut of aeroplanes. The demand for large numbers of military trainers had 
been more than met; around 8000 Curtiss Jennies had been built during the war, and 
before the contracts could be terminated, there would be another 2000. A new Jenny 
which had cost the government $5000 could be had on the surplus market for $500, a 
used trainer for as little as $100. Oddly enough, this turned out to be the salvation of 
many ex-military pilots, who found themselves in no more demand than the machines 
they had flown. For a decade they would manage to survive by wandering about the 
country as barnstormers, traveling showmen performing in small towns and cities, 
where the aeroplane was still a curiosity. 


For most, barnstorming provided a hand-to-mouth existence. Living outdoors 
much of the year with his machine and sleeping under its wing, the gypsy barnstormer 
was his own mechanic, rigger, promoter, and ticket-seller. He worked generally out of 
fields near rural garages, where he bought his fuel, doctored it with mothballs to raise 
its octane, and hoped it did not contain too much moisture to ignite. The constant 
exposure to the weather was even harder on the machine than on the man; glue joints 
cracked in the heat, wood and fabric rotted in damp weather, and engines and wires 
rusted unremittingly. 


Though barnstorming was never an easy way to make a living, in the beginning 
it was at least a fairly lucrative one. Most rural Americans in 1919 had never seen an 
aeroplane, and were willing to pay $5-$15 for a ride in one. But the novelty soon 
wore off, sales resistance grew, and the barnstormers were driven to more and more 
desperate measures to whet the public’s appetite for flying. In the 1920s they teamed 
up to form flying circuses, which featured stunt flying, parachute jumps, wing 
walking, and other dangerous innovations. Dummies were dropped from cockpits at 
the top of a loop to excite the morbid; for those who preferred their danger laced with 
sex, daring young women were brought into the act as wing walkers. The competition 
grew ever keener and the stunts more outrageous. Wing walkers leaped from plane to 
plane, from plane to automobile and motorcycle and train and speedboat. Walter 
Hunter of the Hunter Bros. Flying Circus dangled head-downward from the 
undercarriage of an aeroplane and let himself fall sans parachute into a haystack. 
Swede Tomick and Frank Clark hoisted a Jenny up the side of the tallest building in 
Hollywood, started up its engine, and with Clark at the controls, cut it free. 
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Fortunately for the spectators assembled below, he was able to fly it away, along with 
a few telephone lines. So desperate the competition became that in 1925 a group of 
California barnstormers calling themselves the 13 Black Cats announced the following 
scale for their services: 

Crash ship (fly into trees, houses, etc.) $1200 

Change--motorcycle to airplane $150 

Head-on collision with automobiles $250 

Blow up plane in mid-air, pilot chutes out $1500 

The stunts, however, were only ballyhoo; sky rides paid the bills. The Gates 

Flying Circus, the most successful of all the barnstorming troupes, reportedly had 
given three-quarters of a million rides by the time it was disbanded in 1928. 


Time soon ran out on the barnstormers, however. By the mid-1920s the ex- 
military pilots who had made up the first generation of barnstormers had moved on to 
greener pastures, in one way or another (in 1923 alone 211 people were killed or 
injured in barnstorming accidents). Rides grew progressively harder to sell, the price 
eventually falling to as low as a dollar. The government too played a part in putting 
an end to barnstorming. The Air Commerce Act of i926 set up standards for the 
licensing of aircraft and pilots that outlawed many barnstorming practices, and the 
death knell was sounded in 1927, when the Army declared the Jenny obsolete, thereby 
cutting off the supply of cheap aeroplanes and spare parts at its source. 


Barnstorming might be dead, but its spirit lived on in the air races of the 
following decade. This big time sport had its origin in Cleveland in 1929 with the 
first of the annuai National Air Races. The show’s impresario, Cliff Henderson, gave 
the audience in the grandstand a continuous spectacle every day from noon until 
midnight for the entire Labor Day week. Each day the program began with 
qualifying trials, followed by cross-country and closed circuit (pylon) races, simulated 
dogfights and formation flights by such celebrities as Charles Lindbergh and the 
Navy’s "High Hats," aerobatic acts, comedy flying acts, parachute jumps, and 
appearances by the Goodyear blimps and the airship Los Angeles. After nightfall 
there were fireworks displays, both from the ground and aloft. The finale at eleven 
every evening was a musical review by a cast of 120 called Wings of Love. 


Although the barnstormers were not left out of the new extravaganza, they 
were now only bit players. Their underpowered, wood-and-fabric Jennies and 
Standards were relics of another era, suitable only for giving rides and performing in 
the sideshows. The prime donne were the racers: streamlined, gaily-painted little 
monoplanes with metal fuselages and huge radial engines capable of delivering a 
horsepower for every pound of their weight. 


The racers were, in fact, technologically well ahead of the men who built and 
flew them, most of whom were former military pilots more attuned to eyeball- 
engineering than to stress analyses and calculations of pressure distribution on an 
airfoil. For the most part they followed the time-honored dictum of the early aircraft 
designers: "If it looks right, it will fly right." 
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The star of the 1929 Nationals was Walter Beech’s Travel Air Model R-- 
nicknamed The Mystery Ship by the press--which outran the fastest pursuit planes of 
the Army Air Service. Thanks in part to the publicity coup scored by the Mystery 
Ship, Henderson was able to persuade Charles Thompson, a Cleveland manufacturer of 


engine valves, to sponsor an annual 100-mile pylon race in the unlimited class, to be 
known as the Thompson Trophy. 


Other cities were quick to cash in on the air racing vogue. Miami held its All- 
American Air Races in midwinter, when weather curtailed flying in the north, and in 
the 1930s the Miami spectacle became a showcase for military aviation. Elaborate 
aerial battles were staged by airships, fighters and bombers on miniature towns and 
ammunition dumps built expressly for the show. In time air races were being held in 
most of the major cities of the United States, but the Cleveland Nationals remained 
the biggest and most spectacular of them all. Then it all came to an end. The last air 


race at Cleveland was held in September 1939, the very week Hitler’s troops marched 
into Poland. 
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The Handley Page bomber. 
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(from Historical Photographs Collection, 
Washington State University Libraries, Pullman, WA, # 80-054.) 
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The Gee Bee Super Sportster. 
From Robert Hull, September Champions 
(Harrisburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 1979)) 
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New York: Hearst Books, 1982.) 
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"HONOR," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 551-564). 


The action of this story takes place in 1922. Buck Monaghan, who in "Ad 
Astra" had appeared on Armistice night in Amiens as an RAF pilot with 13 kills, then 
the following year as a US army test pilot in Flags in the Dust, has now drifted into 
the hand-to-mouth world of barnstorming. Like many another war-surplus aviator, he 
can no longer find work as a pilot, and in order to remain in flying takes a job as a 
wing walker. This is indeed a fall from grace; in the unequivocal caste system of the 
aviation community, wing walking and exhibition parachuting were regarded as trades 
suitable only for the unskilled or the destitute. Throughout the story, this clear 
though unspoken social distinction helps explain the moral ascendancy which the pilot 
Rogers enjoys over him. 


Rogers and his wife are obviously forerunners of Roger Shumann and Laverne 
of Pylon, and the ménage a trois is analogous to that of Shumann, Laverne and the 
parachutist in the novel. Here however it is only a temporary arrangement, not a way 
of life; yet even with the valedictory nod to hearth and home, the story was probably 
considered a bit daring for Saturday Evening Post and Scribner’s readers in 1930. For 
whatever reason, both these magazines rejected it before it was taken by The American 
Mercury and published in July 1930. 


In "Honor" Faulkner enters the world of Depression-era barnstorming (the 
Depression got an early start in the aviation community). Yet as the title suggests, it 
is not a story about economic pressures but moral ones. The bond which unites 
Monaghan and Rogers is one of professional ethics that transcends love and hatred (a 
point Monaghan makes quite clear in his account of the Camel pilot who saved his life 
during the war). Yet it is more than that; it is a point of honor ("Point of Honor" was, 
by the way, Faulkner’s original title) which makes success with women irrelevant. 
Monaghan’s suicidal bravado, born of shame and desperation, is easily trumped by 
Rogers’ virtuoso performance at the controls of the Standard. 


Incidentally, Faulkner, like most pilots, had no use for aeronautical 
grandstanding. When a pilot like Johnny Sartoris courts disaster by indulging in zany 
low-level aerobatics, he is seen not as a great pilot but a great fool. (Only once did 
Faulkner violate this principle, in the unfortunate closing paragraph of "Turnabout.”) 
Aerobatic competitors wince at the term "stunt flying"; they look on their art not as a 
carnival act but the ultimate expression of precision flying, where success is measured 
in terms of an alert mind, fine coordination, and cool nerve under pressure. Death- 
defying acts they leave to the wing walkers. 
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write me off Declared me unserviceable. A carryover from WW I military slang, the 
term was generally applied to aeroplanes and other items of materiel. 


the college campuses full of British and French uniforms ... pilot’s wings ourselves 
Words Cadet Lowe of Soldiers’ Pay (or Faulkner himself, for that matter) might well 
have spoken. The British made a point of sending highly-decorated war veterans on 
recruiting tours to the United States and Canada. 


after the Armistice ... a test pilot See Flags in the Dust, 351ff. This was at McCook 


Field, in Dayton, Ohio, site of the government’s aeronautical proving ground from 
1917 to 1927. 


on a Nine The USD-9A, built in America by Dayton-Wright and the Engineering 
Division of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, was an improved version of the 
standard British light bomber, the D.H.4. (See A Green Bough, I, 8: "little pointed- 
eared machine.") The improvement consisted largely in relocating the front cockpit 
rearward to a point just beneath the trailing edge of the upper mainplane. This 
change not only improved the ship’s handling characteristics by moving the center of 
gravity rearward, but also made for better communication between pilot and observer, 
and, incidentally, made wing walking far more convenient. Numerous aeroplanes of 
this type were engaged in government experimental projects at McCook Field in the 
early 1920s. 


For use of the preposition "on" rather than "in," see Flags in the Dust, 38: "on 
that goddamn little popgun." 


speed ship Since 1919 the world’s landplane speed record had been held in turn by 
Spads, Nieuports, and Fiats. In 1922 Brig. Gen. William Mitchell brought the record to 
the United States by flying a one-kilometer course at Detroit, Mich., at 223 mph, in a 
Curtiss 375. The following year this record was broken at Dayton by a Curtiss 465 
flown by Lt. R.L. Maughan of the Engineering Division. 


full gun Full throttle. 
women ...a set of wings Cf. A Fable, 119: "Savoy ... about that hero’s feet." 


we are so poor. We're just an aviator See Pylon, 57: "Burn to death on Thursday 
night or starve to death on Friday morning." 


out on top On the upper wing. 


gasoline from a broken line blazing up around you An image from wartime flying, 
the onset of a "flamer." 


belt Safety belt. 
cut the gun Close the throttle. 
monkey suit Coveralls. 


he had thrown the stick away... all right now, whatever happened "All right" in the 
sense that Rogers could not be expected under the circumstances to manoeuvre the 
aeroplane in such a way as to keep Monaghan on the wing. Without elevator or 
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aileron control, it is manifestly impossible to maintain any semblance of coordinated 
flight. Nevertheless, the situation would be far from hopeless for the pilot. Shallow, 
skidding turns can be made with rudder alone, and pitch can be controlled to some 
degree by judicious use of the throttle (adding power causes the nose to pitch up 
briefly, reducing power causes it to drop). There are many instances on record of 
pilots bringing their machines safely to earth with neither elevator nor aileron 
controls. 


front seat The wing walker’s cockpit; the pilot always sat in the rear seat, in order to 
keep the aircraft’s center of gravity within acceptable limits. 


side pressure The force of the relative wind. 


center section See "All the Dead Pilots," 511: "welded center sections, ships that would 
not spin." 


jury struts Two pairs of short auxiliary struts set between the center section and the 
fuselage, the forward pair being located near the leading edge of the wing. 


The aircraft described here is a Standard (see 563). During World War I, the 
Standard Aircraft Corporation of Elizabeth, N.J., produced several types of military 
machines, the most numerous of which was the SJ-1 Primary Trainer. The SJ-1 was a 
large, rather ungainly biplane which looked much like an oversized Jenny, but was far 
superior to the Jenny as a flying machine. Barnstormers loved its inherent stability, 
and when its original powerplant--a Hall-Scott speedboat engine, which was very 
heavy and rough-running--had been replaced with a 150-hp Hispano Suiza, it was the 
ideal wing walking machine. The Standard cruised at 70 mph, stalled at 34 mph, and 
entered a large, graceful loop at 105 mph. 


cast the rope loose... got set against it Obviously some sort of retaining device was 
needed to keep a wing walker from falling off the aeroplane at the top of a loop. 
Most, like Monaghan, simply held onto a rope looped around the center section struts, 
though some wing walkers gave the crowd an additional thrill by seeming to stay on 
the wing magically. This illusion was produced by attaching small foot stirrups to the 
center section. The wing walker would crawl out on top and stand erect, holding a 
rope bridle as he slipped his feet into the stirrups, then with a gesture of mad 
abandon let go the rope and wave his arms as the pilot executed a low-altitude loop. 


The wires were beginning to whine Cf. A Green Bough, XVIII, 40: "banshee wire." 


the wires were whistling proper and he gunned her The Standard has accelerated to 
loop entry speed. A low-powered aeroplane must dive in order to gain sufficient speed 
to carry it over the top of a loop; otherwise, it will "fall out" of the loop, that is, stall 
before reaching the apex. Rogers dives at less than full throttle, in order not to 
overspeed the engine, then opens the throttle as he pulls the nose up to enter the loop. 


Then I let go... held my arms out For the moment Monaghan remains on the wing 
thanks to the centrifugal force created by the curved flight path of the aeroplane as it 
ascends through the first part of the loop. 
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We were over the loop before he lost me Rogers has done everything possible to keep 
Monaghan on the wing, applying constant back pressure on the stick to maintain a 
positive g-load on the aeroplane. But at the top of the loop it arrives at a condition of 
zero gravity, and all unsecured objects within it--or upon it--must free fall. 


I made a half somersault Sky diver Richard Poss tells me this description is quite 
accurate. Due to the location of its center of gravity, the human body will ordinarily 
fall in a supine position. The spinning motion is also a common occurrence, even in 
free fall from a planned drop. After an inadvertent tumble from the wing of an 
aeroplane, it would be almost inevitable. 


something banged me in the back ... on the top wing That Rogers could have caught 
Monaghan in midair somewhere on the back side of a loop is physically possible, 
though most unlikely. 


lying on my back . . . back edge Monaghan is still far from saved. Due to his 
position and the camber of the wing, he will stay where he is only as long as Rogers 
keeps the aeroplane in a nose-down attitude. 


I was too far down... leading edge The wing chord of the Standard SJ-1 was 72 
inches. 


upside Right side up. 


crawl forward . . . front seat The cockpits of the Standard were several feet apart. 
To get to the front cockpit from the rear, Rogers must climb out over the windscreen, 
then straddle the fuselage and inch himself forward on his hands and thighs. 
Meanwhile the aeroplane will continue to dive, as his movement shifts its center of 
gravity toward the nose. 


blowing valve The effect of a blown valve is a sudden and total loss of power from 
the affected cylinder. 


Hun Adj. and n. = German. At first intended as a racial slur, the term was used so 
habitually by the Allied military during WW I as to supplant the standard word. By 
extension, territory held by the Germans was invariably called "Hunland." In a jocular 
sense, unskillful RFC pilots were known as "Huns," and much was made of their 
"kills," the aeroplanes they cracked up through their own ineptitude. 


Camel The point is this: the Camel is a single-seater, and the applicable rule "every 
man for himself." 


stalling her for a second A stall momentarily produces zero gravity, and would have 
the effect of dislodging a wing walker, as would "ruddering her a little at the top of 
the loop," the only difference being that the former would drop the man off the 
leading edge of the wing, while the latter would toss him off the side. 


Armistice night in ’18 See "Ad Astra." 


Albatross [sic] The Albatros D.V, introduced on the western front in May 1917 and 
used as a front-line fighter for the remainder of the war, was the best German single- 
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seater in service until the arrival a year later of the Fokker D.VII. Most of the 1500- 
odd Albatri built were employed in the large hunting packs (Jagdgeschwader) which 
ranged the front in search of Allied aircraft to destroy. 


The Albatros D.V was a sleek, cigar-shaped machine of the sesquiplane type, 
whose undersized lower wing was connected to the upper wing by a pair of unusual V- 
shaped struts; hence its RFC nickname, the "Vee-strutter.". Powered by a water-cooled 
160-hp Mercedes engine and armed with twin Spandau guns, the D.V was a formidable 
opponent. As a fighting machine it had only two flaws: its long, stationary engine 
made it somewhat less manoeuvrable than the rotary-powered French and British 
scouts, and its lower half-wing was structurally weak, like the Nieuport’s; this 
fragility caused it occasionally to tear away during abrupt high-speed manoeuvres. 


S.O.S. The Service of Supply, an object of universal derision. According to the 
author of Wine, Women and War, it was "originally called Service of the Rear but 
changed because ‘the rear’ means the latrines, and those in the rear were sensitive." 
(92n.) 
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"DEATH DRAG," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 185-205). 


In December 1930 Faulkner finished his second barnstorming story. An 
exemplary tale reminiscent of "Thrift" which like the earlier story concentrates on the 
flaw of venality, "Death Drag" also gave Faulkner an opportunity to renew his long- 
standing acquaintance with the Curtiss Jenny. Over a decade had elapsed since he had 
written of this machine he had studied in the classroom in Toronto, but he had 
forgotten little in the interim. From the slipshod, character-revealing loop used to 
"buzz" the town to the intricacies of the "death drag" manoeuvre, he once again 
demonstrated his passion for technical accuracy. 


As Blotner has observed, the airfield described in the story’s second paragraph 
seems to be patterned on the Oxford-Lafayette County airport as it was in 1930. The 
story is filled with such autobiographical touches, though many were removed from 
the final typescript. The secondary narrator, Mr. Warren, with his game leg and 
proclivity for British turns of phrase, bears a striking resemblance to Faulkner’s 
favorite alter ego, the RAF Ace. The other characters of the story are equally 
familiar to readers of Faulkner. The washed-out pilot Jock is a variant of Buck 
Monaghan, and Ginsfarb the Jewish wing walker another standard ethnic caricature, 
like MacWyrglinchbeath the Scot, Comyn the Irishman, Ploeckner the Prussian, etc. 
Ginsfarb is in fact so blatant a caricature that his profile seems to have been inspired 
by the cartoon-strip character Andy Gump. It may have been this element of racial 
burlesque that caused the story to be rejected by Scribner’s, Collier's, and The American 
Mercury. However, Scribner’s had second thoughts, asked to see it again, and finally 
published it in 1932. 


The social distinctions of the aviation community are blurred here--pilot, 
promoter, wing walker have become virtually indistinguishable through poverty and 
failure--but once, in the description of the goggles worn by Jock and Ginsfarb, the 
contrast briefly surfaces. As for the death drag itself, Faulkner takes a pilot’s point 
of view: there is nothing remotely heroic in Ginsfarb’s hair-raising stunt; it is merely 
the way a desperate, frustrated man makes a living. Jock on the other hand displays 
considerable skill and courage in saving the wing walker’s life. He may be a washout 
and technically even a criminal, but he is still a pilot. 


The airplane appeared, etc. It was a standard practice of barnstormers to test small 
towns for profitability in this manner. Basil Lee Rowe, an East Coast barnstormer, 
describes "dragging" a rural community: 
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I would buzz it a couple of times. If the people continued about their 

business, I did the same. But if the animals and fowl took off for the 

woods and the kids tried to follow me, I looked for a farmer’s field 

from which to operate. When I found one, I buzzed the town to get the 

whole population following me like the children of Hamelin following 

the Pied Piper. (O’Neil, 30) 
in violation of both city and government ordinance See Bulletin No. 7, Ch. I, Sec. 72 
(2): "No person shall acrobatically fly an aircraft--(a) Over a congested area of any 
city, town, or settlement." 


It was not a good loop... to save gasoline A good loop describes a perfect circle in 
a vertical plane, and requires neither more nor less fuel than a poorly-executed one. 


The airplane came over the loop .. . three-quarters complete See An Introduction to 
Flight, fig. 11. The pilot here arrives at the top of the loop with one wing down, 
proceeds through the third quarter of the loop in this attitude, then half rolls into a 
turn toward the airport. As Mr. Warren observes, the entire manoeuvre is executed in 
a slipshod manner. 


patched ... dead black Because re-covering an aeroplane was an expensive and time- 
consuming task, small rips in the fabric were normally patched and cemented with 
nitrate dope. The dead black paint scheme suggests a perfunctory effort to cover up 
former military markings. The aircraft, a Jenny (see "Landing in Luck," introduction) 
was no doubt an abused ex-military trainer. 


X-shaped runway A pair of runways set at right angles to one another. The 
advantage of such an arrangement is that takeoffs and landings need never be made 
into crosswinds of more than 45°. 


clearance is not always good In two directions, obstructions (i.e., trees and barn) 
make landing and takeoff more difficult. 


breeches and puttees Remnants of World War I uniform. 


Captain Warren was in the Royal Flying Corps In the earlier version he was an ex- 
RAF pilot. 


English army Actually both boys are right; see "A Note on the British and German 
Air Services During the First World War." 


His goggles ... good ones High-quality goggles were a necessity in wartime flying; 
the continuous blast of cold air in an open-cockpit aeroplane quickly caused eyes to 
water, and the slightest speck of grit or dust could bring about temporary blindness. 
The moulded-rubber, fur-lined Triplex goggles worn by RFC pilots cost 32s. 6d. in 
London shops. By contrast, Ginsfarb’s goggles are "merely flat pieces of window-glass 
held in felt frames.". The distinction here is similar to that observed in the Southwest, 
where cattlemen wear $15 Levis over $300 handmade boots, while "drug-store cowboys" 
sport expensive designer jeans and cheap, mass-produced boots. 


fuselage streaked with oil behind the rusting exhaust pipes The conditions described 
here are quite normal. Exhaust pipes begin to rust the moment they are installed, and 
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the stubby pipes of the Jenny routinely spat fumes and oil along the sides of the 
fuselage. 


death-drag This was the promotional name for transfers between aeroplanes and 
surface vehicles. The first death-drag, attempted by the celebrated motion picture 
stunt pilot Ormer Locklear, ended in failure. The first successful transfer was made 
in 1920 by Clyde Pangborn of the Gates Flying Circus on the beach at Coronado, 
California, as a publicity stunt for the Del Coronado Hotel. Pangborn stood on a 
platform in the rear of a Lozier automobile, holding a specially-built safety bar, while 
his partner approached from behind in a Jenny with a ladder suspended from its wing. 
The automobile was running wide open at 60 miles an hour, the aeroplane hanging 
from its propeller, as the transfer was made. This was the major problem with the 
stunt; few automobiles of the time could accelerate fast enough to keep pace with 
aeroplanes even when they were flown as slowly as possible, and in most instances the 
stunt man had only a split-second to make his leap as the ladder passed by him. 
(Though Pangborn had done the trick several times successfully in rehearsal, in the 
actual performance the Jenny flew too far to one side of the car. He leaped sideways, 
missed the ladder, fell, and suffered torn shoulder muscles and three dislocated 
vertebrae.) (See photograph.) 


license See ACA, Sec. 181 (a): "It shall be unlawful ... to navigate any aircraft 
registered as an aircraft of the United States, or any foreign aircraft, without an 
aircraft certificate or in violation of the terms of any such certificate." 


You’re supposed to show it ... where the government put it See Bulletin No. 7. Ch. I, 
Sec. 20, "Display and Surrender of License": 

The aircraft license must be carried in the aircraft at all times and must 

be conspicuously posted where it may be readily seen by passengers... 

The license must be presented for inspection upon the demand of any 

passenger or of any authorized official or employee of the Department 

of Commerce or State or municipal officials charged. with enforcing 

local regulations or laws involving Federal compliance. 


since I left England for the front in °17 In the manuscript Captain Warren "left 
Toronto in ’17 to go overseas." (Blotner, 677) 


two passengers Most of the surplus Canadian Jennies were bought by F.G. Erickson 
of Toronto, who set up outiets in the United States to sell them. It was Erickson who 
developed the three-seater Jenny by removing the front bucket seat and installing a- 
bench seat wide enough to accommodate two passengers. 


twenty model Hisso smokepot Owing to the horrendous reputation of the Curtiss OX5 
engine, many of the later Jennies were fitted with the more powerful and reliable 
Hispano Suiza powerplant, nicknamed the "Hisso." This modification, which increased 
the cruise speed of the Jenny from 70 to 93 mph and the rate of climb from 200 to 
750 fpm, was so popular that after the war many owners of OX5-powered Jennies 
installed Hisso engines themselves. 


monkey suit See "Honor," 557. 
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in Canada training The first Canadian graduates completed training in May 1917 
and sailed for Europe on 16 June. 


inspectors Aeronautical Inspectors, appointed by the Director of Air Regulation, 
were responsible for the examination of pilots and the inspection and licensing of 
aircraft. 


it did not belong to that airplane... selling the license to him See ACA, Sec. 181 (d): 


Any person who fraudulently forges, counterfeits, alters, or falsely 
makes any certificate authorized to be issued under this Act, or 
knowingly uses or attempts to use any such fraudulent certificate shall 
be guilty of an offense punishable by a fine not exceeding $1000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding three years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


This is one of the few felonies prescribed by the Act. 


Jock had lost his license His pilot’s certificate, not the airworthiness certificate of 
the aircraft. Under the provisions of the Air Commerce Act, he would have been 
required to hold a valid Limited Commercial or Air Transport pilot certificate in 
order to carry passengers for hire. | 


This federal legislation was supported by Mississippi House Bill Sec. 83, 
approved 26 April 1928. Section 1 of this statute made it "unlawful for any person to 
navigate within this State any aircraft carrying a passenger who is not then the holder 
of a certificate from the United States Government issued by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce under the rules and regulations thereof, authorizing 
such person to carry passengers in aircraft for hire or reward." 


Two of the engines quit ... the government is strict The 1932 edition of Jane’s All 
the World’s Aircraft lists the following multi-engine transport type aircraft of US 
manufacture: the Boeing 80-A three-engine biplane (15 passenger), the Ford Trimotor 
three-engine monoplane (11-13 passenger), and the Stinson Model "U" three-engine 
monoplane (10 passenger). 


The Air Commerce Regulations included a number of provisions which 
virtually gave the government inspectors carte blanche to lift a pilot’s certificate. The 
broadest of these stipulated that a pilot might have his certificate suspended or 
revoked for "doing any act in connection with aircraft which is contrary to the public 
safety or interest or detrimental to the morale of pilots or mechanics." (Ch. I, Sec. 
59[J]) 


a parachute rigger’s license Under the provisions of Sec. 3(f) of the Air Commerce 
Act, all persons who packed or repaired parachutes were required to hold a valid 
parachute rigger’s license. Applicants for the license were required to read, write, 
speak and understand the English language and pass both theoretical and practical 
examinations. (Failure of a parachute packed by a licensee was considered prima facie 
evidence of incompetency.) 
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they’d all go to the penitentiary Possibly for making fraudulent use of the 
airworthiness certificate; the other violations were only misdemeanors and not 
punishable by imprisonment. 


a hundred dollars for the stunt This was a cut-rate price, even in the leanest days of 
barnstorming. See Barnstormers and Air Racers. 


a Ford or Chevrolet running on three cylinders A rent car running on three-fourths 
of its cylinders would have great difficulty accelerating rapidly to 60 mph on a short, 
muddy field. 


Ginsfarb goes out on the bottom wing with his ladder, etc. This stunt, known as the 
"breakaway," was first performed by wing walker Wesley May of the Gates Flying 
Circus. May would surreptitiously tie a rope about his ankle, then seem to slip 
accidentally from the wing in midair. After a drop of about ten feet the rope would 
arrest his fall, and he would then climb the rope back to the aeroplane. 


enough soup to zoom Enough power to make a steep climb. 


held the ship in that climb... revving about eleven hundred Despite the fact that 
Jock held the Jenny in a nose-high attitude with the engine producing maximum 
thrust at 1100 rpm, it is doubtful that much actual climbing took place. Though the 
Hisso-powered Jenny was capable of a respectable climb rate on a standard day at sea 
level, the enormous amount of drag created by Ginsfarb’s body hanging from the rope 
ladder would have all but nullified it. The fact that twenty minutes elapsed before 
Jock had gained enough altitude to risk leaving the cockpit indicates how slow the 
rate of climb actually was. 


scudding shadow See A Green Bough, XVIII, 40: "scudding." 
wring the old bird’s neck Prop the engine. 


it did not seem to be going fast It wasn’t; the Jenny lifted off at an airspeed of 
under 40 mph. Taking off into a 10-mph breeze, it would appear to an observer on 
the ground to be travelling only 30 mph. 


tilted and shot skyward Jock has allowed the Jenny to accelerate in ground effect, 
then pulled it into a steep climbing turn. 


less far from the airplane ... profiled wing The span of the Jenny’s lower main 
plane was 33 feet 11 3/4 inches. 
circular-saw drone which died into a splutter As he comes up behind the automobile, 


Jock throttles back to reduce speed as much as possible. 


It reared skyward Suddenly relieved of the weight and drag of Ginsfarb’s body, the 
aeroplane enters a zoom. 
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PYLON (New York: Random House, 1935). 


By far the most technically ambitious of Faulkner’s aviation stories, Pylon 
reflects all the enthusiasm and fascination for aeronautica of the newly-fledged 
airman. He had gotten his private pilot’s license in December 1933, and two months 
later he and his instructor, Vernon Omlie, flew down to New Orleans to see the Pan- 
American air races held there to promote the opening of Shushan airport. Immediately 
after returning from New Orleans he began work on a flying story called "This Kind 
of Courage." It did not sell, but he did not give up on it. In the fall he called it back 
in, explaining that he planned to turn it into a novel. By year’s end the manuscript of 
Pylon was on his editor’s desk in New York. 


Pylon is Faulkner’s only flying story to be set in the future. He moved the 
action forward exactly one year, to February 1935, in part to obscure the fact that 
much of the plot was based on the events of the fateful 1934 Mardi Gras air meet. He 
had never before sailed quite so close to the wind, and obviously felt uneasy about it. 
In a letter to Hal Smith, his editor at Random House, he brought up the touchy 
subject: 

"New Valois" is a thinly disguised (that is, someone will read the story 

and believe it to be) New Orleans. The "Feinman airport" is the Shushan 

airport of that place, named for a polititian [sic].. But there all actual 

resemblance stops. Shushan airport has a lot of capital S’s about it, and 

an air meet was held there. But the incidents in Pylon are all fiction 

and Feinman is fiction so far as I know; the only more or less deliberate 

copying of fact, or the nearest to it, is the character "Matt Ord,” who is 

Jimmy Weddell [sic]. That is, Jimmy Weddell held the land speed record 

at one time in a ship built by himself, Wedell-Williams Co, near New 

Orleans. ... Someone may or may not see a chance for a suit. You 

might decide whether there would be grounds for a suit, whether a suit 

would help sell the book, or whether to alter the location, etc., so there 

would be no grounds.! 


Despite the disclaimer, his indebtedness was not limited to Jimmy Wedell; 
virtually all the characters and incidents in the book were drawn from life. The race 
pilot Roger Shumann and his wife Laverne, while literary descendants of Howard and 
Evelyn Rogers of "Honor," also owe much to Vernon and Phoebe Omlie. Lt. Frank 
Burnham, the army pilot burned to death in his rocket plane, was in real life Capt. W. 
Merle Nelson, who met a similar fate at Shushan; the mishap suffered by Jack Holmes 
in the book is virtually identical to that of a parachutist at the air meet named Clem 
Sahm; and so on. But perhaps what made Faulkner most uneasy was the uncanny 
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resemblance of Col. H.I. Feinman, Chairman of the Sewage Board, to Col. AL. 
Shushan, head of the Levee Board and a close political associate of Louisiana governor 
Huey Long. 


But there was another, yet more compelling reason for setting the action of his 
novel forward in time. Pylon is not merely a flying story; it is also a prophetic book, 
in which air racing is used as a general metaphor for a nightmarish vision of the 
future. A year after the book’s publication, while ostensibly reviewing for The 
American Mercury a rather routine collection of flying anecdotes by test pilot Jimmy 
Collins, Faulkner gave a broad hint at what he had been trying to do. Obviously 
thinking of Pylon, he says he had hoped to find in Collins’ work 

a kind of embryo, a still formless forerunner or symptom of a folklore 

of speed, the high speed of today which I believe stands a good deal 

nearer to the end of the limits which human beings and material were 

capable of when man first dug iron, than to the beginning of those 
limits as they stood ten or twelve years ago when man first began to go 

really fast. Not the limits for the machines, but for the men who fly 


them: the limit at which blood vessels will burst and entrails rupture in 
making any sort of turn that will keep you in the same county,... 


. . a folklore not of the age of speed nor of the men who 
perform it, but of the speed itself, peopled not by anything human or 
even mortal but by the clever willful machines themselves carrying 
nothing that was born and will have to die or which can even suffer 
pain, moving without comprehensible purpose toward no discernible 
destination, producing a literature innocent of either love or hate and of 
course of pity or terror, and which would be the story of the final 
disappearance of life from the earth. I would watch them, the little 
puny mortals, vanishing against a vast and timeless void filled with the 
sound of incredible engines, within which furious meteors moving in no 
medium hurtled nowhere, neither pausing nor flagging, forever 
destroying themselves and one another.” 


Title page PYLON Air racing pylons were tall, slender structures of wood or steel covered 
with brightly-colored cloth panels and surmounted by flags to make them highly 
visible from a distance. Three officials manned each pylon. One stood beside the 
Structure and watched for interference between planes. A second stood on the ground 
within the pylon and sighted upward through a pair of rings in the central core; if a 
plane turned short and cut through the line of sight formed by the rings, he signaled 
to a third official atop the pylon, who then waved a flag indicating the infraction. 


7 boots ... inviolate implication of horse and spur The mystique linking the worlds of 
aeroplanes and horses, born in the earliest days of military aviation, did not die easily. 
The first set of regulations addressed to US Army pilots admonished them not to wear 
spurs while flying, and up until World War II the "air ace" was seen in the public eye 
as a large, moustachioed, flamboyantly handsome man clad in flared cavalry breeches 
and Savile Row riding boots. To the millions of Americans who went to air shows in 
the 1930s, the living embodiment of this figure was Roscoe Turner, three-time 


Thompson Trophy winner and the original for Zack Mosley’s cartoon strip character, 
Smilin’ Jack. 
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three-seventy-five cubic inch Air racers competed in classes defined by aircraft 
weight and engine displacement. At the 1934 Pan-American races in New Orleans 


there were events for machines of 200, 375, 550, and 2000 cubic inch displacement, as 
well as an Unlimited event. 


It was fast two years ago In the early 1930s speed records were set with great 
frequency. The world landplane record of 278.48 mph, which had stood since 1924, 
was bested by almost 20 mph in 1932 by Jimmy Doolittle in a Gee Bee; and the 
following year Jimmy Wedell broke Doolittle’s record by 11 mph. 


FEINMAN AIRPORT In 1934 New Orleans’s Shushan airport (now known as 
Lakefront) had four sod runways, at the intersection of which stood an impressively 
massive administration building. The airport was named in honor of Col A.L. 
Shushan, who placed his monogram in metal and stone in so many places about the 
premises that he once boasted it would cost not less than $50,000 to remove it. (Cf. 
Millgate, "Faulkner and the Air," 272) 


In electric lights ... Morse code See Bulletin No. 2: "SHUSHAN AIRPORT in field 
to N. and S; SHUSHAN Airport illuminated on W. hangar; SHUSHAN AIRPORT, 
NEW ORLEANS, and N. arrow, illuminated on E. hangar. Beacon, boundary, 
approach, obstruction, and landing area flood lights. Beacon, 36-inch rotating, clear 
with green auxiliary code beacon, flashing characteristic ‘S’(... )." 


I got two kids there Like the mechanic in Faulkner’s filmscript, Mythical Latin- 
American Kingdom Story. Jiggs has deserted a wife and two children. There are faint 
resemblances between the two mechanics throughout the novel. 


main building with its two hangarwings ... Moorish or Californian Cf. FWP, 297: 


The two large hangars, which flank the Administration Building, possess 
ultra-modern equipment and provide space for offices and instruction 
rooms. ... Octagonal in shape and rising to a height of 60 feet, the 
control tower surmounts the Administration Building and commands an 
unobstructed view of the lakefront and the city in the distance. 


miniature replicas .. . all the winds Shushan airport’s four runways were laid out to 
the cardinal points of the compass thus: 
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Waspwaisted, wasplight The machines described here are not the Unlimiteds, but the 
racers in the 200 and 375 cubic inch classes. Designed solely for speed, they were 
built as light as possible consistent with the structural strength necessary to withstand 
the enormous g-loads of knife-edge turns around the pylons, and minimum "wetted 
area," the area presented to the relative wind in flight. (A well-designed 200 cu. in. 
racer offers about as much frontal surface to the wind as a pie plate.) In this quest 
for minimal drag, fuselages were tapered dramatically aft of the cockpit, wings were 
stubby and razor-thin, and tails were just barely large enough to provide a measure of 
controllability. At low speeds, these aeroplanes were extremely difficult to control 
directionally, and most accidents in them occurred during landing and takeoff. 


Unbonneted ...rockerarms and rods These are supercharged in-line engines of the 
Menasco or Cirrus type used in most of the smaller racers. The rocker arms, which 
open and close the valves, are connected to the camshaft by means of vertical 
pushrods. Since they were not fitted with covers, they would have been visible once 
the engine cowling was removed. 


safety wire A thin, flexible wire used to prevent attachments from vibrating loose. 
For instance, a nut to be safetied has a small hole drilled through it which is aligned 
with a corresponding hole in the bolt to which it is attached. A length of safety wire 
is passed through these holes, then twisted about itself several times. 


doped See An Introduction to Flight, 5: Airframes. 
supercharger See An Introduction to Flight, 6: Engines. 


cowling That part of the aeroplane’s skin which extends over and around the engine. 
Cowlings are generally installed in such a manner as to be easily removed for 
inspection and maintenance of the engine. 


Jiggs raised the aeroplane’s tail . . . through the door This is the normal procedure 
for ground handling light tail-wheel type aeroplanes in tight quarters. With no pilot 
in the cockpit, the center of gravity is not far aft of the main landing gear; one man 
can thus easily lift the plane by the tail, swing it about, and push it along on his 
shoulder. 


tailgroup A term designating all the components of an aeroplane’s empennage; the 
tailgroup includes the horizontal stabilizer, elevators, vertical fin, and rudder. 


uptilted cockpit hatch To reduce drag, the cockpits of the racers were enclosed. The 
simplest (hence lightest) arrangement consisted of a transparent canopy hinged to the 
upper edge of the windshield. 


circuitriderlooking man This character, later identified in the book as Bob Bullitt, 
was based on Steve Wittman, premier air racer and experimental aeroplane designer, 
who has since made Oshkosh, Wisconsin, the mecca of sport aviation enthusiasts. 
Wittman, a slender, lantern-jawed man whose wire-rimmed spectacles give him a 
markedly clerical appearance, set a world class record at the New Orleans races in his 
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little red racer, the Pobjoy Special. Incidentally he is still flying and raced in 
competition as late as 1983. 


Graves Trophy race at Miami two months ago The Greve Trophy, awarded to the 
pilot amassing the greatest number of points in a series of three races, was won by 
Wittman in 1935. Miami held its annual All-American air meet in December. 


a woman not tall and not thin... eyes looked like pieces of china Blotner points out 
(866) that Laverne seems to have been modeled on Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie, ex-wing 
walker and wife of Faulkner’s flight instructor. 


starting bomb Traditionally, closed-circuit racers took off separately and made timed 
circuits of the course, until Clifford W. Henderson introduced the "racehorse" start at 
the National Air Races in Cleveland. Lined up 50 feet apart before the grandstand, 
the competitors all took off at the sound of a bomb (a pistol shot could not have been 
heard over the snarl of the engines), proceeded to a special scattering pylon a mile 
away, and then entered the triangular course which they flew for the remainder of 
the race. 


zoomed See An Introduction to Flight, 4: Aerobatic Manoeuvres. 


spot parachute jump This was one of the daily events at the Shushan meet; 
contestants endeavored to land on a spot marked in the center of the airport. 


Purse $150.00 Such meagre prize money was typical of the time. Harold Neuman, 
the Shell Sweepstakes winner at New Orleans, took home only $450. 


Jules Despleins See 229f.: "the Frenchman Despleins ... one wheel." 


Lieut. Frank Burnham The morbid appropriateness of this name, while contributing 
to the caustic tone of the novel, probably caused Faulkner some misgivings, as 
witnessed by his letter to Hal Wilson. 


Scull Dash Another macabre touch; the Shell Speed Dash was a timed race over a 
straight course held under the auspices of the Shell Oil Company. 


American Aeronautical Association All official world records, then as now, had to be 
verified by the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale. In the United States, the 
National Aeronautic Association (NAA), originally founded as the Aero Club of 
America, is the sole representative of the FAI. All races at the Shushan meet were 
timed by the NAA. 


flat triangle of reclaimed and tortured earth . . . oyster-and-shrimp-fossil bed 
Shushan airport was built on a triangular landfill of oyster shells and refuse reclaimed 
from the south shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 


propellerblurs In the bright sunlight, the spinning propellers of the racers appear as 
transparent discs. 


Chance Specials See 47: "Vic Chance." Most racers were one-of-a-kind aeroplanes, 
designed, built, flown, and named by their owners. 
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The voice was firm, etc. Faulkner’s original here was Jack Storey, wisecracking 
master of ceremonies of the Pan-American meet. His style was typical of the period. 
Here is a sample: 


We will take you high or low, fast or slow, any way you care to 
go. Its worth a ride to see whether you like it or don’t like it. Like 
Castoria, children cry for it and old maids sigh for it. The thrill of a 
lifetime! We will bring you down so gently even the grass won’t object. 
Our pilots land as softly as an old maid getting into a feather bed. Fly 
over your house, see who’s visiting your wife. We have special rides for 
mother-in-laws. (O’Neil, 58) 
the modest winged badge of a good solid pilots’ fraternity in the lapel See 61: "Q.B. 
wings." 


look at him take that pylon! Cf. 47, 309. Shumann has passed very close to the home 
pylon in a knife-edge turn. Four dangers are run in such a manoeuvre: striking the 
pylon, digging a wingtip into the ground, overstressing the airframe, and blacking out 
from the g-loading. 


’chutes Many jumpers of the 1920s favored the Irvin back and chest parachute 
assemblies, the chest chute being used as a reserve. 


your guy Jackson, the pilot who is to carry Holmes aloft. 


flour sack Among the opening day’s events at Shushan was a delayed parachute drop 
by Clem Sahm of Kansas City. Sahm leaped from an aeroplane 10,000 feet above the 
airport with a sack of flour which he released to make a trail through the sky, 
opening his parachute only about 2,000 feet from the earth. This stunt, originally 
known as the "Bullet Drop," was first performed in the early 1920s by Wesley May of 
the Gates Flying Circus. It was a great crowd-pleaser; since self-contained parachute 
packs were all but unknown at the time, the spectators below thought they were 
watching a man fall to his death. 


commercial type Not a racer, that is. 
coppercolored nimbus The blur of a varnished wooden propeller. 


Anywhere... except that lake The first mishap of the Shushan air meet occurred 
during the parachute spot jump on 14 February, when a jumper named Jack Monahan 
was drifted off target by the high winds. Seeing he would soon be carried out over 
Lake Pontchartrain, he spilled his parachute at a height of about 30 feet and fell into 
the edge of the sea wall, suffering minor injuries. 


Should be about dead up there now  l.e., windless. 


slip A parachute is slipped in much the same manner as an aeroplane. By pulling on 
the shrouds of one side of the chute, the canopy is unbalanced and descends rapidly in 
the direction of the low side. 


front cockpit Jumpers, wing walkers, and passengers always rode in the front cockpit 
of two-seaters. See "Honor," 559: "front seat." 
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changing angle During the takeoff run, a tailwheel-type aeroplane first raises its tail 
to the horizontal before accelerating in a level attitude to liftoff speed. 


jump out of the parachute Jiggs is understandably irked by the inaccuracy of the 
groundling’s speech. 


The rotunda ...impervious air Cf. FWP, 297: "On the mezzanine floor eight murals 
depicting early New Orleans history, including its founding by Bienville, which critics 
rate with the best of decorative murals to be found in the South, were executed by 
Xavier Gonzalez, a New Orleans artist and an instructor at the Newcomb Art School." 


four hundred feet a second The terminal velocity of the human body is taken to be 
120 mph, or 176 fps. The announcer seems to be given to exaggeration by a factor of 
two; see 37: "almost four miles." 


There goes the wing down Jack has stepped out on the wing to make his jump. 
dot-dot-dash-dot "F" in Morse code. 


FIRST FATALITY ... BURNED ALIVE Cf. "Stunt Flier Meets Fiery Death in Fall 
Before Grandstand," T-P, 15 February 1934, 1. 
Captain W. Merle Nelson of Los Angeles, noted stunt flyer, was 
burned to death shortly before 9 p.m. Wednesday when a comet plane 


which he was flying crashed to earth at the Shushan airport and was 
destroyed by fire. 


The tragedy, the first major accident of the Pan-American Air 
Races, which opened at the airport Wednesday afternoon, occurred about 
30 minutes after Capt. Nelson had taken off for an exhibition of night 
stunt flying. 


The plane dropped from an altitude of about 600 feet and burst 
into flames the moment it struck the earth on the east end of the airport 
about 300 feet from the grandstands. 


Several hundred persons witnessed the crash from the 
grandstands. 


The plane turned upside down as it struck the ground and 
skidded about 300 feet before coming to a stop. Captain Nelson was 
hanging from the cockpit when the plane stopped and was enveloped in 
flames. 

cotter keys Resembling bobby pins, cotter keys are used for the same purpose as 
safety wire (q.v., 20). 


before they had the airmail for farmers to quit plowing and look up at The postal 
service began to fly the mail in 1918, though coast-to-coast airmail routes were not 
inaugurated until 1921. 


he taught her to jump parachutes Vernon Omlie, who had drifted into barnstorming 
after the war, met his future wife in Minneapolis. She was a schoolgirl then, haunting 
the airfields in hopes of a chance to walk on the wings of an aeroplane. Omlie let her 
get out on a wing, but only after securing her by a line so that he could pull her back 
into the cockpit if she fell. When he left Minneapolis he took her with him, and the 
pair toured the Midwest and South before marrying and settling down in Memphis. 
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fabric trembling The reference here is to a high-speed oscillation called "flutter," 
which marks the onset of structural failure. Tail flutter, which causes the elevators 
and rudder to shed their fabric at high speeds, was a constant menace to the air 
racers. 


crate cost four thousand dollars and good for maybe fifty hours Since few race pilots 
could raise this much money, most of them built their own airframes and made 
arrangements for the use of engines from the manufacturers. Harvey Lippincott, 
formerly with the firm of Pratt & Whitney, describes the procedure: "Most of the 
racing pilots truly were flying on a shoestring--when they could find a shoestring. In 
a number of cases, we would simply loan the engines on consignment. In a few cases 


where there were a few more bucks available, engines were rented, so much an hour." 
(Hull, 36) 


if the engine melts and runs backward out of the exhaust pipe A bit of aeronautical 


hyperbole, though occasionally a valve will overheat, melt, and be sucked into the 
engine. 


Vic Chance Presumably Art Chester, builder of the Chester Special, which won the 


375 cu. in. event at Shushan on 14 February (cf. 31: "Chance Specials"). Lee Miles was 
second in the race, in a Miles Special. 


six and a half minutes it takes to go the twenty-five miles This would represent an 
average speed of 230 mph, typical for the Unlimited racers. Jimmy Wedell won a 25- 
mile dash in his 45 at Shushan with a speed of 235.76 mph. 


Burn to death on Thursday night or starve to death on Friday morning With the 
exception of airline pilots, aviators have always been shamelessly underpaid. Even 
nowadays, many corporate pilots earn less than New York City sanitation workers. 


According to a venerable hangar mot, the greatest hazard faced by a professional pilot 
is Starvation. 


MATT ORD, NEW VALOIS. HOLDER, WORLD’S LAND PLANE SPEED RECORD 
On 4 September 1933 Jimmy Wedell set a new FAI world landplane speed record of 
305 mph over a three-kilometer course at Glenville, Ill, in his famous ship 44. (See 
168: "Atkinson.") The name "Matt Ord," however, seems to echo that of Matty Laird, 
builder of the Solution and Super Solution, two of the most successful closed-circuit 
race planes of the early 1930s. 


AL MYERS. CALEXCO / JIMMY OTT. CALEXCO Texaco pilots Roy Hunt and Art 
Davis entertained the spectators at the opening of the Pan-American air races with 
mock dogfights and demonstrations of aerobatics. 


transport ratings Cf. Bulletin No. 7, Ch. V, "Licensing of Pilots." A Scheduled Air 
Transport Rating, the most demanding of all pilots’ certificates, required 1200 hours 
of solo flying, including 500 hours of cross-country, and 75 solo hours of night flying. 
Other licenses included the Limited Commercial, Private, Amateur, and Student. 
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Q.B. wings The emblem of the Quiet Birdmen, a social organization of pilots founded 


at Marta’s Restaurant in New York City in 1921. The club outlaws officers, speeches, 
and keewees. Faulkner was a proud member. 


painfully-drummed chartertrips ...one aeroplane which is not new Charter flying is 
one of aviation’s most thankless jobs. Despite the stringent government regulations 
imposed upon air-taxi operators, chartered trips are routinely flown to unfamiliar 
destinations, under instrument conditions and at night, in marginally-equipped 
aircraft, often without benefit of co-pilot. 


Federal Department of Commerce The agency having overall responsibility for civil 
aircraft administration in the 1930s. In 1934 immediate supervision of civil aviation 
was the responsibility of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 


wingfabric See An Introduction to Flight, 5: Airframes. 


an hour’s dual During the first hour of instruction, the instructor customarily 
demonstrates climbs, turns, level flight, and descents, while the student merely rests 
his hands and feet lightly on the controls, "following through" the various manoeuvres. 


let’s go check them valves The fact that Shumann’s engine overheated dangerously in 
the race he won suggests the likelihood of stuck valves. A partial takedown of the 
engine is therefore indicated. This involves removing the supercharger and head so 
that a micrometer may be placed on the valves and valvestems in order to determine if 
they have expanded. Once the offending valves have been identified, they must be 
removed from the engine, ground to correct dimensions, and replaced. Since this job is 
never done, the engine overheats again in the subsequent race, seizes, and forces 


Shumann to make a dead-stick landing. This problem is explained in greater detail on 
167. 


deadheaded Cadged a free ride. In charter flying, as in railroading, a "deadhead" is 
that portion of a trip made without paying passengers or cargo. 


clean out the supercharger The intake side of a supercharger must be cleaned 
periodically, in order to remove particles of dust which build up and clog the blower 
vanes. 


something about Burnham . . . Flew it right into the ground Cf. T-P, 15 
February 1934, 1: 


Captain Nelson had just put the plane through a loop and 
apparently was endeavoring to right it when it went into a nose dive 
and hurtled to the ground. 

The airport was in darkness at the time, the only illumination 
being from the rockets discharged from the plane. 

May Have Been Blinded 

Several aviators who witnessed the tragedy expressed the opinion 
that Captain Nelson was blinded by the fireworks discharged by his 
plane as it went through a loop and misjudged the distance. 


radial engine See An Introduction to Flight, 6: Engines. 
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a flight of army pursuit singleseaters ... powerful On the opening day of the races a 
flight of Army Boeing P26-A pursuit planes from Barksdale Field at Shreveport flew 
over Shushan airport in Y formation, then landed and parked about the apron for 
inspection by the public. These were jaunty little yellow-and-blue monoplanes which 


“not only looked much like the Unlimited racers, but shared their virtues and vices. 


Though capable of speeds in excess of 220 mph in level flight, they also stalled at 
relatively high speed, and every landing was an adventure. 


two-fifty-six a month According to the Army Register of 1934, the monthly base pay 
of a newly-appointed first lieutenant was $166.67. Flight pay amounted to an 
additional 50% of base pay, or $83.33, for a total of $250. 


downwind scuttering pops The racers throttle back momentarily as they enter the 
turn. 


Shumann’s in trouble, etc. Faulkner seems to have based Roger Shumann’s forced 
landing on several incidents which occurred at the Shushan air meet. Cf. Millgate, 
"Faulkner and the Air," 273: 


In a race for aircraft of 550 cubic-inch capacity, Roger Donrae (his 
name is spelled DonRae in some reports),°a flier from Wisconsin who 
also took part in spot parachute jumping competitions, had trouble with 
his engine when rounding the home pylon on the fifth lap; it stalled, 
Started, then stalled again, and Donrae "shot up into the air near the 
lake" before gliding safely to earth. In another race, one of the pilots 
was nearly forced down into the lake when, as he rounded the second 
pylon, two miles from the shore, "the crankcase of his engine cracked 
open." The following day Harold Neuman of Kansas City, flying in the 
race for aircraft with 1,000 cu. inch capacity, was brought down by 
engine failure after having just reached the home pylon. His aircraft 
missed the runway and rolled into a pool of water; Neuman himself was 
at first trapped in his cockpit, but quickly freed. Mrs. Neuman ran out 
from the grandstands when her husband crashed and was one of the 
first to reach the scene, and Neuman was able to walk off the field 
carrying his baby and with his wife’s arm around him. 


rudderpost The vertical member at the rear edge of the fin to which the rudder is 
hinged. 


longerons Framing members running the length of the fuselage. 


Atkinson Jimmy Wedell’s partner and financial backer was a timber magnate by the 
name of Harry Palmerson Williams. Together they founded Wedell-Williams Air 
Service at Patterson, La., started up an airline service between New Orleans and 
Houston, and built a series of racers, which vied with the Gee Bees for dominance of 
air racing in the early 1930s. 


All were low-wing monoplanes with spruce wings and welded steel fuselages. 
Various engines were installed for special purposes, the most common being the Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp Jr., a 985 cubic inch radial which when supercharged could develop 
as much as 550 horsepower. In 1933 the most famous of the Wedell-Williams machines, 
44--so called by its builder because it was reputably "hot as a .44 and twice as fast"-- 
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won the Thompson Trophy and set a new world’s landplane speed record of 305 mph. 
Its stable mate, 92, identical to 44 except for its black-and-white paint job, was also 
called Miss New Orleans. 


pulling that Ninety-Two . . . last summer The American Air Races were held in 
Chicago July 1-4, 1933. 


valve swallowed See 47: "if the engine melts and runs backward out of the exhaust 
pipe." 
qualified Certified by the "A.A.A." 


the license is still o.k. The airworthiness certificate; see "Death Drag," 192, passim. 
Aircraft flown for racing purposes were issued special federal permits which were 
valid for one year. 


Sales, the inspector When making a major repair or alteration to an aircraft, the 
rebuilder was required to submit to the Department of Commerce drawings and stress 
analyses of the parts affected. Only if these plans were approved might he proceed 
with the work. The completed repair or alteration was then inspected by a Field 
Inspector, upon receiving a sworn statement from the rebuilder that all work had been 
done in accordance with the drawings and analyses approved by the Department. See 
"Death Drag," 194: "inspectors." 


they stressed it See Flags in the Dust, 354: "tested the wings with weights." 


It flew o.k. and it stalled o.k. The in-flight tests required in 1934 by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce stipulated that an aircraft must demonstrate adequate controllability in 
a power-off landing; longitudinal, lateral, and directional stability; and the ability to 
recover from a 6-turn spin in no more than 1 1/2 additional turns. No specific 
demonstration of stall characteristics was required. 


he was getting the stick back ...Burble This is the problem: at low speed with the 
throttle retarded, the slipstream--the flow of air back along the fuselage--no longer 
separates smoothly over the horizontal tail, but for some reason is disturbed, creating a 
"burble." (See An Introduction to Flight, 1: Elementary Aerodynamics.) It is this 
which causes the tail to stall. Under normal conditions of flight, the slipstream exerts 
a downward force on the tail, counterbalancing the built-in noseheaviness of the 
aircraft; thus the tail serves in a sense as a negative airfoil. This means that when the 
tail stalls it rises, causing the plane to nose down. By shoving the stick forward to the 
firewall, Ord changes the angle of attack of the elevators and briefly restores the 
smooth flow of air over the tail plane, but when he brings the stick back in an 
attempt to established the nose-high attitude necessary for a landing, the tail stalls 
again. 


being close to the ground When an aeroplane is within about a wingspan of the earth, 
the air washed downward by its wings to create lift creates a sort of cushion beneath 
it. This phenomenon, called "ground effect," causes marked aerodynamic changes. The 
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speculation here is that the cushion of air beneath the tail may have offset the 
downward force of the slipstream, bringing about a premature stall. 


he got the stick back and blasted the nose up with the gun Once Ord has relieved 
the tail stall, he can now ease the stick back gently while opening the throttle. As he 
applies power, the propeller wash provides a sufficient flow of air over the tail to 
keep it down. 


stay inside the field by groundlooping it Ord realizes there is no point in attempting 
another approach, so while he is in a landing attitude (nose high at low speed), he 
simply applies full rudder, swinging the nose around and throwing the aeroplane into 
a violent skid. The enormous increase in drag created as the fuselage moves sideways 
through the air brings about a decrease in speed and the aeroplane lands, in a manner 
of speaking, heeling over at impact and slewing around as a wingtip digs into the 
ground. This is called a groundloop; if executed at very low speed, it is an effective 
way of bringing an aeroplane to a stop in a very short distance. 


Maybe it’s weight distribution Shumann speculates that the aeroplane may be so nose- 
heavy that it is not possible to keep the tail down while in ground effect, even with 
the elevators fully deflected. This was a fairly common problem as ever larger and 
heavier engines were crowded into the tiny, short-coupled racers of the 1930s. (Cf. 
Flags in the Dust, 357: "it flung its tail up.") 


under five hundred and seventy-five cubic inches The limit for this class was 550 
cubic inches. 


the Trophy The Unlimited race, later called the Vaughn Trophy, for which all 
entrants must have previously qualified. It seems to have been patterned upon the 
Thompson Trophy. Cf. 232: "unlimited free-for-all. Vaughn Trophy race, prize two 
thousand dollars." 


the controls cross when it lands When the stick is pulled back, the nose pitches down 
instead of up. 


a couple of sandbags in the-- tail section might move the center of gravity rearward 
far enough to make the aeroplane controllable at low speed. 


anybody on them See title page: "PYLON." 
dead stick See "With Caution and Dispatch," 646. 


mushing in Flying just above the stall in a nose-high attitude, so called because of 
the flaccid, unresponsive feel of the controls. Shumann’s situation was especially 
perilous because he had neither speed nor altitude to spare. The slightest downdraft 
would have sent him plunging into the sea wall. 


wouldn’t even hold its head up He allowed the aeroplane to nose over during the 
landing. 


the exhibition kind Before the self-contained parachute pack came into general use, 
most parachutes were of the old Calthorp Guardian Angel type. (See "All the Dead 
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Pilots," 511: "without parachutes.") Ordinarily the parachutist would climb out onto a 
wing, hitch his body harness to the parachute, and pull it free of its case by leaping 
into space. In the interest of safety, novices like Laverne were frequently connected 
to the parachute by a static line before going up, so that to deploy the chute they 
needed only to climb out of the cockpit and drop over the side. 


her exposed legs ... she was a woman In the lean days of barnstorming, such 
gimmicks were often used to draw crowds. One wing walker wore a dress secured 
only by a length of rawhide threaded through rings; when she opened her arms wide, 
the wind stripped her naked. A parachutist had a similar device hooked to her 
ripcord so that all her clothing came away as her chute opened. Upon landing, she 
was whisked away to a little tent, where aviation enthusiasts might view her for a 
quarter or photograph her for two dollars. 


inner bay strut A bay is a section of wing supported by struts. The Jenny-type 
aeroplanes used by most barnstormers had two pairs of interplane struts, the inner pair 
being located about five feet from the fuselage. 


holding the wing up under her weight Shumann uses aileron to compensate for the 
lateral imbalance. For a similar situation, see "Turnabout," 490: "What’s the matter 
with that right wing? ...a little rudder.” 


he remembered ... parachute case was attached He must dump Laverne off the side 
of the aeroplane to which the parachute is attached. Had she fallen off the wrong 
side, the parachute would have been dragged over the fuselage and almost certainly 
have become entangled in the tail, causing an accident like the one at the Shushan air 
meet which took the lives of Ben Grew and Charles Kenily: see 237: "Shumann ... lack 
of height." 


belt catching him across the legs As he rolls the aeroplane and tumbles Laverne out 
of the cockpit, his seat belt arrests him. 


blue flames at the exhaust ports See "Turnabout," 485: "short banks of flickering 
blue-green fire." 


using a dimlyseen windmill to check his altitude On a moonless night it is all but 
impossible to judge one’s height above an unlighted field except by reference to some 
fairly prominent object on the ground, such as a tree, a house, or here, a windmill. 


Ord-Atkinson Aircraft Corp. =Wedell-Williams Air Service. 


spiritual groundloop An apt metaphor; during a groundloop an aeroplane describes a 
roughly elliptical path of its own choosing. 


undercarriage busted or the propeller bent or maybe a wingtip Usual minor damages 
associated with a groundloop. 


It'll just be landing it... I guess so Unlike the optimistic reporter, Shumann realizes 
it is not merely a matter of weight distribution, but a basic design flaw: the aeroplane 
does not have enough elevator to keep its tail down while landing. 
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the red-and-white monoplane with which Ord had set his record Jimmy Wedell’s 
record-setting 44 was red with black trim. However, the most famous of all the racers, 
the Gee Bee R-1 Senior Sportster with which Jimmy Doolittle set the world’s speed 
record in 1932, was red and white. Here, and throughout Pylon, there are indications 
that Faulkner modeled this racer on the deadly little monoplane which made its debut 
at Cleveland in 1931. Pot-bellied, with tiny, blade-like wings and a cockpit faired into 
the vertical fin to offset as much as possible the weight of the enormous radial engine 
in its nose, it looked less like an aeroplane than an oversized bumblebee. (See 
photograph.) In many respects the Gee Bee was to pylon racing what the Sopwith 
Camel had been to aerial fighting. Both were the very best at doing the one thing 
they were built to do, but quick to punish the unwary. Racing pilot Jimmy Haizlip 
describes his initiation to the Gee Bee thus: 

My first shock came when I touched the rudder. The thing tried to bite 

its own tail. The next shock I got was when I pulled it around. I got it 

over past a 30° bank and suddenly the stick started coming back at me. 

She tried to bite herself in the backside again. (O’Neil, 122) 

Despite its horrendous reputation--most of the pilots who flew the plane were 
killed in it--the Gee Bee won the Thompson Trophy in 1931 and 1932, the second time 
with Jimmy Doolittle at the controls. After the race, however, Doolittle never flew 
the Gee Bee again, and years later admitted it was longitudinally unstable and could 
not be steeply banked in a turn. When asked how it felt to fly it, he said: "Don’t ask 
me; I never did fly that wild son of a bitch!" 


The following year the Gee Bee was fitted out with a 900 hp Wright Cyclone 
engine (this in an airframe with a wingspan of 25 feet!) for the Bendix Trophy, a 
cross-country race. The pilot lifted off a bit too soon on takeoff and the torque of 
the huge engine flipped the aeroplane over on its back, killing him. The Gee Bee’s toll 
was mounting. Lowell Bayles was killed in Detroit while trying for a new world speed 
record; Florence Klingensmith in Chicago when flutter ripped the fabric off a wing; 
even its maker, Zantford Granville, became its victim in a landing accident. 


forty miles over to Feinman from here Patterson, La., ("Blaisedell") lies about 70 miles 
from the site of Shushan airport. 


barrel . . . bodymembers The reporter is lying prone in the fuselage aft of the 
cockpit, holding onto the compression members. From this position he can use his 


body as a moveable counterweight, pushing himself rearward as the aeroplane slows to 
landing speed. 


maybe you could find --how much ballast is required to move the center of gravity to 
its proper location. Ballasting light aircraft was expressly prohibited by the DOC. 
Furthermore, regulations stipulated that in order to receive an airworthiness 
certificate, an aeroplane had to demonstrate longitudinal stability in landing 
configuration without ballast. 


aileron balancerod A counterweight which serves to keep the aileron in a neutral 
position until stick pressure is applied. 
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monococque See An Introduction to Flight, 5: Airframes. 


He used all the field, though ... cut the gun Shumann encounters the same problem 
Ord did, even after ballasting the aeroplane. Because of the necessity to keep a 
smooth current of air flowing over the tail, he does not dare close the throttle before 
touchdown, but must literally fly the aeroplane into the ground. This makes for a 
very high-speed landing which consumes vast amounts of runway. (The longest 
runway at Shushan airport was 4000 feet.) 


two landings No specific number of landings was required in order to license an 
aeroplane. Faulkner may have been thinking of the licensing of pilots, especially as 
he had only recently received his own certificate. 


hanging just by my hands As the tail comes down, the reporter momentarily 
experiences weightlessness. 


on a pulley so he can-- slide it toward the tail during the approach to landing. 


they wouldn’t --know what its purpose was. 
field hop A brief flight in the immediate vicinity of the airport. 


We have had our crops regimented, etc. Feinman’s rhetoric is typical of that heard 
during the Congressional debate over the Air Commerce Act of 1926. When George 
Huddleston of Alabama rose to direct his "feeble voice against the future evils of the 
bill," he evoked the ever-popular spectre of a monolithic federal government, 
concluding his argument: "Mr. Hoover, who has already been made dictator of the 
radio, now with this bill becomes lord of the air. ... Perhaps even a disembodied 
Spirit will not be permitted to wing its way upward into a better world without 
petitioning Mr. Hoover and getting a pilot’s license before he starts." 


I dont believe it is safe to fly | Legends arose testifying to the draconian authority 
wielded by early Branch Inspectors. According to one, an inspector explained to a 
pilot his reason for grounding his aeroplane thus: "I don’t like that plane and I’ll tell 
you why--I just don’t like it." (Whitnah, 52) 


I will ground the ship As Feinman’s secretary points out, Ord has no authority to do 
this unless he is the legal owner of the aircraft. 

stickstraddler Pilot. 

You can’t waive the A.A.A. See 29: "American Aeronautical Association." 

pawn a silver cup Feinman cogently points out that the Association awards only 
loving cups; he is putting up the prize money. 

ones with ribbon badges and the ones in dungarees Cf. 61. 

the Frenchman Despleins ... one wheel Cf. T-P, 12 February 1934, 3: "The star 
among the aerial acrobats was Michel de Troyat of France, European acrobatic 
champion, who thrilled the crowd by driving his plane at nearly 100 miles an hour 


down one of the runways, with first one wheel and then the other touching the 
ground." Faulkner here combines the performance of de Troyat with that of another 
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aerobatic pilot at the meet, Miles Burcham, billed as the "world champion upside down 
flyer." 


oh oh oh mister dont... stop The announcer is doing the spiel for the "crazy flying" 
act. At Shushan Dick Granere did such an act in an ancient Curtiss pusher. Cf. T-P, 
15 February 1934, 3: "Granere, dressed in a ‘hick costume,’ with a long white beard, 
seemed about to crack up many times as he piloted his plane sidewise at a low 
altitude. As he got in front of the grandstand ready to finish his act, he zoomed up 
about 50 feet, cut off his motor so that he could be heard, and shouted, ‘Hey, Jack, 
how do you get this ting down?” 


unlimited free-for-all, Vaughn Trophy race, prize two thousand dollars A closed- 
Circuit unlimited race based on the Thompson Trophy. High winds at New Orleans 
prevented the unlimited event from being run until Monday, 19 February, when a 
shortened, 6-lap contest was held, the four entrants dividing the $1400 prize money. 
Jimmy Wedell won this race in a new aeroplane, the 45. 


higher than the others and well outside Shumann is flying a cautious race. Some of 
the very fastest closed-circuit races were flown in this manner: Jimmy Doolittle won 
the 1932 Thompson Trophy by setting up a wide elliptical pattern high above the 
pylons, making careful, shallow turns, and relying entirely on the superior speed of 
the Gee Bee. 


turn that was almost a skid Shumann is wary of the aeroplane’s handling 
characteristics in a steep turn, with good cause. (In a similar situation, Doolittle, 
practicing with the Gee Bee at 5000 feet, slammed the plane into a steep bank to see 
how it handled; it snap-rolled twice before returning to level flight.) 


light scattering of burnt paper or feathers Destructive tail flutter has set in; 
Shumann’s aeroplane is shedding bits of fabric from its empennage. 


shooting almost straight upward This is almost identical to the accident which killed 
Gee Bee pilot Lowell Bayles. Bayles, out to set a world speed record, was streaking 
along at 300 mph over the speed course at Detroit’s Wayne County airport, when his 
machine pitched up sharply, shed a wing, spun twice, and crashed to earth. Though it 
was never ascertained what caused the sudden pitch-up, most experts suspected the 
culprit to have been tail flutter. 


seaplane slip Cf. FWP, 297: "A platform having a ramp which projects out into the 
water at the southeast corner of the landing field serves as a seaplane base." 


both wings had reappeared Note the wings had torn loose only after the tailgroup 
disintegrated. This is characteristic of in-flight structural failures; almost invariably 
it is the loss of the tail which causes the wings to fail. 


Shumann ... lack of height Faulkner based this incident on the mishap which killed 
parachutist Ben Grew and his pilot Charles Kenily on the final day of the Pan- 
American meet. Cf. "Aviator and Jumper Killed as Airplane Plunges into Lake," T-P, 
18 February 1934, 1, 3: 
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Grew leaped from the plane approximately 2000 feet above the 
lake. Before he cleared the plane his parachute opened and the lines 
caught on the craft's tail. The pilot apparently realized the jumper’s 
plight and made desperate efforts to shake the parachute from the plane. 
A series of twists and turns failed to loosen the hold of the cords. 

Pilot Jumps Out 

Then the plane apparently went completely out of control and 
started down in a tight spiral.... At an altitude estimated at between 
500 and 1000 feet the pilot fell or jumped from the ship. 


The pilot’s body was thrown clear of the plane.... 
Boats Rush to Rescue 
Groups dragged the lake in the late afternoon and night for the 
body of Kenily and planes were circling the spot where he was believed 
to have come down. He was given up for dead by officials after the 
first 30 minutes of the search. 
broke off at the tail The weight of the sandbag in the rear of the fuselage may have 
contributed to the accident by putting an excessive g-loading on the tail during the 
vertical turn. 


he used what control he had left getting out of the way of the others Having lost 
both rudder and elevators, Shumann could avoid a midair collision only by reversing 
his ailerons and causing his plane to snap up and away from the other contestants. 
Such a manoeuvre is almost certain to prove fatal if executed at high speed. 


hind-part-before cap in which he flew Cf. "Uncle Willy," 240: "checked cap... pair 
of goggles." 


monococque plywood’ By the 1930s plywood was seldom used to cover the fuselages of 
racers. Most were covered with sheet aluminum forward of the firewall and with 
fabric farther aft. 


that will be from the belly All aeroplane engines leak a certain amount of oil which 
streams backward along the bottom of the fuselage or nacelle. 


washout Set aside; disregard. 


navigation lights of the transport The Air Commerce Regulations of 1934 required 
all aircraft flown between sunset and sunrise to show a red light on the port side, a 
green light on the starboard side, and a white light on the tail. 


Art Jackson The pilot who took Jack Holmes aloft for his jump (39). 


free jumping Parachuting with a self-contained pack instead of a chute case attached 
to the aeroplane. 


Hisso Standard See "Honor," 560: "jury struts." 


probably performing wingovers or vertical turns A wingover is executed by entering a 
steep climbing turn until speed decays to near the stall, at which point the nose is 
allowed to fall while the turn is continued through 180°. In a vertical turn, the bank 
angle approaches 90°. These manoeuvres are approximately those executed by Roger 
Shumann in the last moments of his life. 
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296 Myron, Ohio According to the Times-Picayune, Charles Kenily was from Marion, 
Ohio. 


298 they heard the aeroplane taking off ... nothing fall from it at all As a memorial to 
Shumann a wreath is dropped into the lake. Cf. Deutsch: 


The ashes of Captain Merle Nelson, veteran of the war-time army 
air service and noted stunt flier, were scattered from the scudding 
clouds in a blast of wind that was the product of man and nature 
combined. 

Within less than an instant they had vanished from sight, driving 
off in a gale as invisible particles almost as swiftly as the man of whose 
pulsing tissues they had once formed a living part had roared cloudward 
in the fine tingle of zestful living. 


301 flippers Elevators. 


1 Blotner, 875-876. 
2 Folklore of the Air," XXXVI, 143 (November 1935), 370-372. 
His name is in fact Roger Don Rae. 
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"DOCTOR MARTINO," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 565-585). 


"A blind spot, like that which racing aviators enter when making a fast turn Pilots 
of closed-circuit racers were subjected to brutal g-loads in turns, as time and again 
they slammed their machines over in a steep bank and hauled back on the stick. 
Veteran race pilot Steve Wittman (cf. Pylon, 24: "circuitriderlooking man") describes 
the technique: "I constantly pulled it until the horizon went gray. Then I had to ease 
off a little bit or it got dark in a hurry." (Hull, 48) 
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"UNCLE WILLY," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 225-247). 


In the spring of 1935 Faulkner was deeply involved in aviation: he owed his 
own aeroplane now, a powerful cabin-type Waco; the Faulkner Air Circus was about to 
enter its second season; and Pylon had been accepted by Random House and was soon 
to appear in print. But his flying career, like Uncle Willy’s, was to be short-lived. 


The story of "Uncle Willy" grew out of events that had taken place in Oxford 
over the previous year. In September Uncle Bob Chilton, a local druggist, was killed 
in an automobile accident. His drugstore had been a favorite spot of the children of 
Oxford because of the excellence of the ice cream made there by old Ad Bush, his 
Negro helper. Late in life, however, Uncle Bob had taken to strong drink and wild 


women, regretting evidently a youth spent in the acquisition of respectability and 
money. 


The aeronautical elements of the story too had a local origin. Secretary, Uncle 
Willy’s chauffeur/pilot, bears at least a casual resemblance to George MacEwen, the 
"Black Eagle" of the Faulkner Air Circus; and much of the cow-pasture flying 
described in the story seems to owe its detail to the frequent hops Faulkner made that 
year with his friend "Champ" Champion in the latter’s little Command-Aire. (See 
Biographical Note, 31.) 


Of greatest interest however is the resemblance of the story’s title character to 
his creator. The aeroplane is to Uncle Willy what it must have been to Faulkner 
himself in those days--a means of escape. This was not exactly a new theme: it had 
been present in the background ever since A Green Bough. Flying, like mountain 
climbing, blue-water sailing, and riding to hounds, has the irresistible appeal of 
combining a sense of almost limitless personal freedom with the sort of calculable 
danger that the human will is capable, or believes itself capable, of mastering. Uncle 
Willy’s dream of becoming a gypsy barnstormer is much like the dream Faulkner 
himself was living out at the time as promoter of his own Flying Circus. The fact 
that it was enough to make both men stop drinking temporarily testifies to its force. 


Yet the end of the tale reaffirms, in a way Faulkner could not have felt 
anything but prophetic, that the aeroplane can be a means of escape from life in more 
ways than one. Within a month after the appearance of "Uncle Willy" in The American 
Mercury, his youngest brother Dean was killed at the controls of the Waco. For all 
practical purposes, Faulkner’s long romance with aeroplanes was now over. 
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checked cap... turned round behind A fashion made popular by Lincoln Beachey, 
America's first great stunt pilot, who dressed for aviating in a pin-stripe suit, a high 
starched collar, a tie with diamond stickpin, and a golf cap worn backward. 


little airplane with a two-cylinder engine Faulkner must have had in mind here the 
Aeronca 3-C Duplex, a dumpy little high-wing two-seater of conventional construction 
manufactured by the Aeronautical Corporation of America at Lunken airport, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Aeroncas, first built in 1929, were the first true lightplanes 
built in America. The 3-C, powered by a two-cylinder, horizontally-opposed air-cooled 
engine of 36 horsepower, cruised at 62 mph, landed at 31 mph, and had a range of 240 
miles. (See photograph.) 


Secretary, in another new checked cap Blotner points out that this style in headgear 
was also affected by George MacEwen (123n.). 


he would need a permit from a doctor Cf. Bulletin No. 7, Ch. V, Sec. 47: "An 
applicant for a pilot’s license, including a student pilot's license, must appear for a 
physical examination before a physician designated by the Secretary of Commerce and 
pass such examination, unless he is exempt under these regulations." 


Renfro... where there was a big pasture Although there is a Renfroe, Miss., about a 
hundred miles south of Memphis, Faulkner seems to have had in mind some place 
nearer. J.O. Dockery of Stuttgart, Ark., who taught John Falkner to fly in the early 
thirties and was a close friend of all the Falkner brothers, tells me he seems to recall a 


Strip called Renfro north of Memphis, not far from Vernon and Phoebe Omlie’s 
Woodstock strip. 


another fool rule ... license to go away Although the Air Commerce Regulations 
Stipulated that "student pilots may operate licensed aircraft only while receiving 
flying instruction," they were permitted to make cross-country flights once the 
instructor had endorsed their logbook to this effect. 


we could see the propeller because it wasn’t running Not only has Secretary run out 
of fuel; he has failed to maintain flying speed. Had he permitted the aeroplane to 
descend in a normal power-off glide, the propeller would have continued to 
"windmill." 

bumped down This is not indicative of a bad landing. Aeroplanes tend to make 
bumpy landings on rough fields. 


jump into the air and then duck down Such vertical excursions are symptomatic of 
overcontrolling the elevators. Note that Uncle Willy has the same problem with the 
ailerons ("one wing higher than the other one second and lower the next") and rudder 


("hit the ground sideways"). This lack of coordination is typical of the neophyte 
aviator. 


fifteen-hundred dollar airplane The Aeronca 3-C sold new for $1890. 
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246 it had stopped high in the air above the trees The little plane is hanging on its prop 
in a stall, preparatory to spinning in. For similar situations, see "Landing in Luck," 
"Thrift," and "With Caution and Dispatch." 
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"KNIGHT’S GAMBIT," Knight’s Gambit (New York: Random House, 1949, 135-246). 


"Knight’s Gambit" first saw the light of day in 1942 as a 23-page short story. 
Like much of Faulkner’s work of this period, it was to some extent a potboiler. 
Aimed at the magazine market, it combined elements of two favorite subgenres of 
Unterhaltungsliteratur: the detective story and the romance. The story line seemed 
straightforward enough, as Faulkner outlined it: Gavin Stevens, his Mississippi 
country lawyer cum sleuth, "prevents a crime (murder) not for justice but to gain (he 
is now fifty plus) the childhood sweetheart which he lost 20 years ago."! 


Even so, the story overshot its mark; Harper’s rejected it on the usual grounds 
of obscurity and complexity. For a time Faulkner shelved it, then brought it out 
again and tried to simplify it. It resisted his efforts, however, and by 1949 had 
become an even more obscure and complex 100-page novelette. It was in this form 
that it became the title story of a collection of Gavin Stevens detective stories. 


The narrator of the short story, Stevens’ nephew, had been a young man with a 
name out of Faulkner’s aviation past: Charles Weddel (see Pylon, 60: "MATT ORD, 
NEW VALOIS. HOLDER, WORLD’S LAND PLANE SPEED RECORD."). Other than 
such faint echoes as this, there was little aviation material to be found, and what_ 
there was seemed remote and perfunctory. This is hardly surprising: the aircraft of 
WW II had nothing to do with flying as Faulkner knew it. He was growing old; 
another generation of machines and airmen had replaced his, and by war’s end, with 
jet aircraft approaching the sound barrier, the apocalyptic age of pure speed he had 
gloomily foretold in Pylon seemed to have arrived. 


The subtle changes in the main characters of "Knight’s Gambit" over the years 
reflect this shift in perspective. Gavin Stevens, originally based on Faulkner’s old 
friend and mentor Phil Stone, had come more and more to resemble the author 
himself, while whatever of himself had gone into the making of Charles Weddel (now 
Chick Mallison) was transferred to John Falkner’s son Jimmy, who had served as a 
pilot in the Marine Corps during the war. It is thus through his own nephew that 
Cadet Lowe of Soldiers’ Pay and David Levine of A Fable and all the young men 
fearful of missing their chance (as he had his) were reborn one last time. 


the same aeroplane which ran the whiskey up from the Gulf to New Orleans In the 
United States the aeroplane first proved itself as a cargo hauler for the lucrative 
postwar bootlegging trade. In the beginning anything that flew and was available--in 
most instances this meant a Jenny--was pressed into service, but as business prospered, 
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machines were designed expressly for the trade. One of the most famous early 
aircraft designers, Benny Howard, got his start by modifying a Lincoln Standard to 
carry 15 cases of whisky. The Houston bootlegger for whom the modification was 
done tersely praised it as a "damn good airplane," from which came the inversely 
snobbish acronym of the Howard line: DGA. 


like the rocket pilot ... other side of sound Ina review of Jimmy Collins’ book Test 
Pilot for The American Mercury (see Pylon, introduction), Faulkner questioned the 
publisher’s taste in printing the final chapter, an obituary called "I am Dead," in light 
of the fact that Collins had indeed been killed in a test flight while the book was in 
press. Nevertheless, it was here that he found "the only figure or phrase in the book 
which suddenly arrests the mind with the fine shock of poetry: ‘The cold but vibrant 
fuselage was the last thing to feel my warm and living flesh.” 


mach The speed of sound through a medium. Mach 1 through air at sea level on a 
standard day is about 730 mph. 


counting as airmen do by contiguous and not elapsed time Cf. Middleton, 74: "The life 
of an airman is one of intense idleness interrupted by moments of violent fear." 


It would be over... finish the course A familiar theme. Cf. A Fable, introduction. 
the blue of Britain... risk Tempora mutantur; cf. A Fable, 87: "the new RAF thing." 
candy-stripes See "Thrift," 395; A Fable, 65, 431. 


Captain Warren ... RAF See "Death Drag," 187ff. The RFC became the RAF on 1 
April 1918. 


Sam Browne Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 25: "belt and wings." 

trick Sham; not pukka. A term Faulkner first used in "Ad Astra" (see 407: "subadar"). 
blue hat-band Cf. Soldiers’ Pay, 7: "accursed white band." 

preflight A nine-week course of physical training, military drill and ground school. 


shield of a pilot ... bomb dropper’s bomb After completing a 22 1/2-week course at 
a College Training Detachment and prior to entering preflight, the aviation cadet took 
a series of tests called "stanines" (a word coined by the Army Air Forces to denote a 
standard score on a scale of one to nine). The weighting of the stanines determined a 
cadet’s future course of training. 


Pilot’s wings bore a shield emblazoned with the stars and stripes; navigator’s 
wings had an astrolabe; bombardier’s an aerial bomb superimposed upon a bullseye. 


basic After completing preflight, the pilot cadet went to primary training. Here he 
was expected to solo after about eight to twelve hours of dual instruction. At the 
conclusion of this phase he was sent to basic training, a nine-week course during 
which he learned to fly heavier, faster aeroplanes of the military type. The emphasis 
here was on precision flying, and it was at this time that he began to fly at night and 
in instrument conditions. 
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240 a train for Texas In 1942 basic training in Texas was given at Sherman, north of 
Dallas. 


IBlotner, 1097. 
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"SHALL NOT PERISH," Collected Stories (New York: Random House, n.d., 101-115). 


Faulkner wrote this story in 1942. One year, two revisions, and eight rejections 
later, he sold it to Story for $25. 


It’s Major de Spain’s boy ... blowed it up Faulkner based this incident on the death 
of Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., America’s first air hero of World War II. Three days after 
Pearl Harbor Kelly and his bomber crew attacked a Japanese ship believed at the time 
to be the battleship Haruna off the coast of Luzon (in actuality it was probably the 
heavy cruiser Ashigari). On their way back to base they were waylaid by two Japanese 
fighters and set on fire. Kelly’s six crewmen were able to bail out; Kelly himself was 
less fortunate, and was killed when his plane crashed. 


The earliest, and most widely circulated accounts of the incident were far more 
colorful and imaginative than the official version. Typical was that published in Life 
(22 December 1941, 23), which read in part: 


Kelly dove his plane straight at the Japanese battleship, Haruna, released 
a stick of high explosives almost into the mouths of flaming guns, and 
then vanished himself in the mighty explosion that ushered the 29,000- 
ton ship to the bottom of the sea. 
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THE MANSION (New York: Random House, 1959). 


In 1958 Faulkner was winding up work on this the final volume of the Snopes 
trilogy. Originally entitled /lium Falling, it was to mark the end of many things, 
including his interest in aviation. Since the deaths of his brother Dean and his friend 
Vernon Omlie in the mid-1930s, he had come to look on the aeroplane as a devil to be 
tamed, and by the time of World War II, a foreign devil at that. The huge, brutally 
powerful, metal-clad military aeroplanes of the second war, tearing along eight miles 
above the earth’s surface at 400 miles an hour, bore little resemblance to the delicate 
spruce and linen flying machines of his youth. The very act of flight seemed to have 
been dehumanized: control surfaces were moved now by servos, headings flown by 
autopilots, guns fired by electrical switches, and the pilot no longer rode on his 
machine but managed its systems from within a plexiglass bubble. It is revealing that 
the only flying scene in this book which bears the stamp of immediacy was lifted 
from a wartime reminiscence by Joseph Blotner which Faulkner heard at the 
University of Virginia campus. 


Images from a distant past surface now and then--the deaths of Johnny and 
Bayard Sartoris are recalled (cf. Flags in the Dust, "Ad Astra," etc.); Captain Warren of 
"Death Drag" and "Knight’s Gambit" makes a brief appearance. Again, as in A Fable, 
names are evoked, but now they are the names of heroes of another generation, and of 
aircraft he had only read about and seen in magazines and newsreels. The Spitfire 
and Hurricane would never be real to him the way the Jenny and Camel had been. 
The old feudal spirit was not entirely dead, though: names like Lancaster and 
Blenheim and Beaufighter were still capable of calling it up. 


A poem he wrote during the war will serve to illustrate the phenomenon. In 
1942 Eddie Rickenbacker’s near-miraculous survival of three weeks on a life raft in 
the Pacific inspired a poem called "Old Ace," the first he had written dealing with 
flight since "The Lilacs." After six stanzas of free verse commemorating 
Rickenbacker’s ordeal, the poem suddenly enters a time-warp; the young Air Rescue 
pilots who sighted the raft 
looked down at him; the faces which in those old days had looked 
Down at the scorned and antic earth over the frail cockpit-rims 
of crates which the young men flying the Spitfires and 
P’s with eight guns and a cannon, and the Lancasters and 
Blenheims and 17’s and 24’s and 25’s which can bristle 


themselves into scarlet hedgehogs at the touch of a single 
finger, would not believe 
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Bloater and Strutter, Camel and Dolphin and Snipe, S.E.s and Ak.W.’s 
and Nines and Fours and Bristols and Fees and Harry Tates, 
Nieuport and Caudron and Spad and Morane, Pfalz and Fokker 
and Tripe.! 


The airplane .. . Hitler’s Luftwaffe with Faulkner perpetuates here one of the most 
cherished myths of the Spanish Civil War, according to which the Republicans with a 
mere handful of antiquated civilian aircraft put up a heroic stand against the finest 
the Luftwaffe had to offer. In fact both sides had to make do with what was 
available in the early days of the conflict. This meant civilian aircraft, in particular 
those in the transport category such as the Douglas DC-2, a 200-mph all-metal 
monoplane with two radial engines, variable-pitch propellers and retractable landing 
gear, which had been built only in limited numbers in 1934. Of the four DC-2s owned 
by the Spanish national airline, three were seized by the Republicans and used to 
bomb the airport at Seville. The fourth was commandeered by a Nationalist officer 
named Vara de Rey, who converted it by mounting machine guns at the side windows 
and replacing the passengers’ seats with a homemade bomb rack. De Rey 
communicated with his two crewmen by means of a cowbell hung from the cockpit 
roof. One ring meant "stand by," two meant "drop a bomb," a continuous ringing, 
"drop all bombs." 


When regular bombers arrived from Germany and Italy, this aeroplane 
was refitted as Generalissimo Franco’s staff plane. By this time the Republicans too 
were better equipped, and the famed Heinkels and Stukas of the Condor Legion were 
opposed by equally sophisticated Soviet SB-2 bombers and Ilyushin fighters flown by 
Russian "tourists." 


Bayard ... Royal Flying Corps Cf. "All the Dead pilots," 514: "He came through 
Canada in 1916." 


a new experimental type...midair See Flags in the Dust, 351-358. 
without parachutes See "All the Dead Pilots," 511. 


the odds were near zero against scout pilots surviving the first three weeks of active 
service Apparently there is a measure of truth in this; at least, it was a belief 
frequently expressed by those who took part in the air war. The prevalent opinion was 
that if one could survive the first three weeks, one had a good chance of surviving 
several months, though in the end all would die. According to Jones, the effective 
service of a pilot in a single-seater fighter squadron was no longer than two and a 
half months. (V, 426) 


different squadrons See "Ad Astra," 514: "He was in a Camel squadron below us." 


he was probably a better shot ... set up targets Many of the leading aces of WW I 
were indifferent pilots, but they all had one thing in common: they were excellent 
wing shots. Many flight commanders worked with the new men under them, helping 
them to build confidence by manoeuvring targets into their sights. 


ninths and sixteenths, after the British method of scoring See Soldiers’ Pay, 51: "ace." 
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pull up the cocking handles Hyland loading handles (commonly called "cocking 
handles") were located inside the cockpits of single-seaters. They made it possible for 
the pilot to load and cock the Vickers gun in one motion, without having to reach 
outside and pull the belt through the feed block. There are many tales of fighter 
pilots becoming so excited in combat that they forgot to load and cock their Vickers 
guns. 


one of them anyway could come back home an ace Only according to American rules; 
the British unofficially required ten victories. 


putting the pistol barrel in his mouth Cf. A Fable, 326. 


strapped to her leg like aviators carry maps World War II pilots wore kneeboards 
strapped to the thigh, to which were clipped their navigational charts. 


new DC-3s The Douglas DC-3, an enlarged version of the DC-2, was first built in 
1935. 


Bayard and John were twenty when they went to England in ’16 This was the 
average age of RFC pilots during the war. 


R.F.C. (I mean R.A.F. now) Cf. "Knight’s Gambit," 197: "Captain Warren... RAF." 


child who was captain ... civilian majority No British WW I ace seems to fit this 
description. Bishop (see "Ad Astra," 419) was taken out of combat before the end of 
the war and sent back to Canada, but he was 24 and a major at the time. A more 
likely candidate would seem to be Ball (see A Fable, 88). He was brought back to 
England from the front in October 1916 with much accolade and sent first on a 
lecture tour, then to a non-flying job at the Hythe School of Aerial Gunnery. Despite 
concerted efforts to keep him alive and on the ground--he was even offered 1000 
pounds to resign from the RFC and take a position on the board of an aircraft 
factory--by February 1917 he had got himself posted back to France. In May he was 
dead at the age of twenty. 


a navigator or engineer on bombers Pedestrian occupations indeed to one who has his 
heart set on becoming a fighter pilot. 


Malan Adolph Gysbert "Sailor" Malan, a South African, had pursued a career at sea 
and held Second Mate’s papers before he decided to join the RAF. A magnificent 
natural pilot, he won the Sassoon Trophy for fighter tactics in 1938 and was posted to 
Mannock’s old squadron No. 74, now equipped with Spitfires. Malan was a leading ace 
in the Battle of Britain, with 32 enemy aircraft to his credit, and soon rose to 
squadron, then group commander. His "Ten Rules for Air Fighting" became the 
decalogue of WW II RAF fighter pilots. 

Aitken John William Aitken, son of Lord Beaverbrook, newspaper publisher and 
wartime head of the Ministry of Aircraft Production. He served as a Hurricane pilot 
with No. 601 Squadron in France and the south of England, and by war’s end had 
destroyed 16 enemy aircraft. 
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Finucane Wing Commander Brendan E. "Paddy" Finucane was born in Dublin in 
1920. At the age of 18 he joined the RAF and became a Spitfire pilot. His career was 
brief but spectacular. By his 21st birthday he had 24 confirmed kills, and in May 
1942 his score of 32 put him in a tie with "Sailor" Malan as Britain’s leading ace. On 
27 June, however, while he was strafing the Belgian coast, an enemy gunner put a 
bullet into the radiator of his Spitfire. As the coolant ran out the engine overheated 
rapidly. Finucane opened his cockpit hatch and prepared to zoom to an altitude from 
which he could safely bail out, when suddenly the engine seized. The members of his 
squadron heard him say calmly, "This is it, chaps." An instant later his Spitfire 
plunged into the Channel. 


Spitfire Descended from an illustrious line of Schneider Cup racing seaplanes 
designed by British aeronautical genius Reginald Mitchell, the Supermarine Spitfire 
was without question the most charismatic fighter of World War II. Its distinctive 
elliptical wing was known to millions of Britons who watched the desperate battle that 
went on overhead almost daily in the dark days of 1940. Though not the most 
powerful of fighters, it was perhaps the easiest to fly. It had none of the vices 
normally associated with high-speed aircraft, and could be managed successfully by 
the average RAF pilot. The Spitfire was produced in 19 variations during its long 
service career--it was the only fighter to be in continuous production before, during, 
and after the war--the best of which was perhaps the Rolls Royce-powered IXb. 


Beaufighter Chosen no doubt by Faulkner because of its name, the Bristol 
Beaufighter was not one of WW II’s memorable aeroplanes. (A more obvious choice, 
the de Havilland Mosquito, might have sounded an unwanted echo of his early novel.) 
The Beaufighter, a two-seat, twin-engine machine designed to fill the gap in Britain’s 
long-range fighter defenses, went into squadron service in the fall of 1940. Not 
especially fast for an interceptor (top speed at altitude was only 302 mph), its strength 
lay in firepower. With four cannon mounted in its lower nose and six machine guns 
in its wings, it was a formidable opponent to the night raiders who besieged Britain in 
the early days of the war. 


Hurricane Although the Spitfire was the stuff of which legends are made, the 
doughty Hawker Hurricane was the workhorse of the Battle of Britain. Like the S.E.5 
of the previous war, the Hurricane was a homely aeroplane--thick in the midsection 
and wing, rather hump-backed in profile, a trifle overweight. The Spitfire, equipped 
with the identical 1175-hp Rolls Royce Merlin XII engine, outclimbed it and flew 50 
mph faster in level flight. In fighting qualities, however, the Hurricane was the 
Spitfire’s superior. It was incredibly rugged, rock-steady as a gun platform, and 
thanks to its heavy wing loading, more manoeuvrable. Several ex-Luftwaffe pilots 
have told me that despite the greater publicity given the Spitfire, it was the Hurricane 
they most dreaded to meet in combat. 


Buerling [sic] Squadron Leader George F. "Screwball" Beurling, Canada’s leading ace 
of World War II with 31 1/2 confirmed victories, sailed to England as a deckhand in 
1940 to join the RAF after having been turned down by the RCAF for lack of formal 
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education. His service as a sergeant pilot in the Mediterranean is recorded in his 
memoirs, Malta Spitfire. Though he repeatedly refused a commission, Beurling finally 


was gazetted without his consent. He owed his nickname to his addiction to the word 
"screwball." 


Deere Group Captain Alan Christopher Deere was born in Auckland, New Zealand, 
in 1917. At the age of twenty he joined the RAF and was already well known by the 
outbreak of war as the RAF middleweight boxing champion. A Spitfire pilot at 
Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain, Deere seemed to lead a charmed life. While 
amassing 21 ae victories, he himself was shot down seven times; once, after a crash 
following a midair collision with a Messerschmitt Bf 109, he was back in action with a 
new Spitfire the following day. 


Americans who wouldn’t wait and the Poles and Frenchmen who declined to be 
whipped Americans who, like the Sartoris brothers in the first war, signed on with 
the British before their country’s entry into World War II. Some 240 American pilots 
volunteered for the RAF in 1940-41. Since in doing so they were in violation of US 
neutrality, most were quietly transported to England via Canada. After completing 
their training they made up the three Eagle Squadrons, the only all-American units in 
the RAF. De Gaullist French pilots escaped to England after France’s capitulation in 
1940 and formed units within the RAF unofficially designated the Free French Air 


Force; Poles in exile fought first with the Free French, then later were integrated 
into the RAF. | 


Daymond A Hollywood makeup man before the war, Gregory Augustus Daymond had 
the distinction of being the youngest member of the Eagle Squadrons, the first 


American pilot to shoot down a German aircraft, and the first American ace of the 
war. 


Wzlewski I have found no record of a Polish pilot by this name. 


Clostermann With 33 confirmed victories, Pierre Clostermann was the premier French 
ace of World War II. He joined the Free French Air Force as a sergeant pilot and flew 
some 420 sorties during the war. In 1945 he became the first French pilot ever to 
command a British fighter wing. 


the actual type of army primary training . . . official course used The cropduster’s 
aeroplane was in all likelihood a Stearman biplane of the type built by Boeing since 
1935 for use as a military trainer. The regular primary course included 70 hours’ 
instruction in 125-225 hp open-cockpit biplanes or low-wing monoplanes. 


ground school, preflight See "Knight’s Gambit," 240: "preflight." 


I hadn’t made pilot but at least I would be riding up front See "Knight’s Gambit," 
240: "shield of a pilot . . . bomb dropper’s bomb." Only men with pilot-weighted 
stanine scores of five or better were accepted for pilot training. For navigator the 
minimum stanine was seven; for bombardier five, together with a stanine of five in 
navigation, because bombardiers also received training in dead-reckoning navigation. 
In addition, a cadet pilot who washed out of flight training might apply for navigator 
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or bombardier school, provided his stanine was seven or better in the specialty he 
chose. 


a locked black case which stayed locked by a chain to me even while I was asleep 
One of the most closely guarded items of WW II military hardware was the Norden 
bombsight. Elaborate precautions such as Chick describes here were taken to assure it 
did not fall into enemy hands. 


seventeens The famous Boeing B-17 "Flying Fortress." Powered by four 1200-hp 
Wright Cyclone radial engines, its maximum speed was 302 mph at 25000 feet. The B- 
17 formed the backbone of Allied strategic daylight bombing in the European theater 
of operations. 


twenty-fours The Consolidated B-24 "Liberator," a four-engined bomber which made 
its operational debut in June 1942, attacking the Rumanian oil fields from base in 
Egypt. Though produced in far greater numbers than the B-17 (over 19,000 were 
built), the B-24 never enjoyed the popularity of the Flying Fortress. Faulkner had 
reason to be familiar with the type: when Warner Brothers assigned him to work on a 
film called Liberator Story, he was given a tour through the Consolidated Aircraft 
factory in San Diego, where the big bombers were being built. 


British Lancasters The Avro Lancaster I heavy bomber was the mainstay of Bomber 
Command’s night offensive against Germany. By mid-1944 forty RAF squadrons were 
equipped with Lancasters. Though not especially fast--despite its four 1640-hp Merlin 
engines maximum speed was only 245 mph--the Lancaster was ideally suited to its role 
as a low-level night bomber. It was also the only bomber capable of carrying the 
22,000-1b. "Grand Slam" bomb. 


Blenheim The Bristol Blenheim medium bomber saw service on the first day of World 
War II, crossing the German frontier on an armed reconnaissance mission. Obsolete 
even at the outbreak of war, it was taken out of production in August 1942, As with 
the Beaufighter, Faulkner probably chose this aeroplane less for its aeronautical merits 
than for the Malbrugian echoes of its name. 


one-engine landing . . . thirty or forty feet This incident was drawn from a session 


of "hangar flying" at the University of Virginia after the war. Blotner explains the 
circumstances: 


I had told about the end of my brief career as an 8th Air Force 
bombardier when we were shot down over Cologne and crash-landed 
finally in a farmer's beet field. ... I had talked about Stalag Luft III in 
Sagan, and then being marched out by the Germans on a wintry night 
just ahead of the sound of the Russian guns we hoped would liberate us. 
Our next habitation was much worse, Stalag Luft XIII D at Nuremberg, 
where, when the RAF came over to bomb one of Germany’s largest 
marshaling yards, we watched helplessly as the green target flares 
drifted right over our camp before they were canceled out by white 
ones. I told about talk of escape plans and in the end being liberated by 
General George S. Patton. When I finally read Chapter Thirteen of The 
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Mansion, I sat straight up in my chair. The next time I saw Mr. 
Faulkner I mentioned it. 


"I enjoyed that part about Chick’s experience in Germany." 


"I used your story about being bombed in POW camp," he said 
with a smile. "I lifted that right from what you told me." (1711) 


295 AA Anti-aircraft. 


295 an air-training field was to be located in Jefferson No such facility was ever 
situated at Oxford. There was, however, at the University of Mississippi a College 
Training Detachment, whose curriculum included 10 hours’ dual instruction in light 
aircraft under the direction of the C.A.A. Faulkner seems to have been unofficially 
associated with this unit during the early part of WW II. 


IBlotner, 1131. 
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